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WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


R. WM. STEINWAY, the head of the 





house of Steinway & Sons, died at his 
home, 26 Gramercy Park, this city, this 
(Monday) morning, at 3:30 o’clock, surrounded 
by his family and business associates. 

A detailed review of his characteristics, 
his power, his influence and his personality 
will appear in the regular issue of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER on Wednesday morning. 

This EXTRA MUSICAL COURIER is 
issued for the purpose of giving immediate 
information and the details of his biography, 
together with a sketch of the house. 

Besides being the head of the house of 
Steinway, and exercising a vast number of 
official and semi-official functions, Mr. Stein- 
way was president of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, Limited, which is the firm that con- 


trols the Metropolitan Opera. 





ILLIAM STEINWAY, president of the world 
renowned house of Steinway & Sons, and dis- 
tinguished alike for public spiritedness, marked ability, 
and purity of cheracter, was born in Seesen, near the 
city of Brunswick, Germany, March 5, 1836. He came 
from a family of good reputation, some of whose members 
had served their country with honorable distinction as 
soldiers and magistrates. 

His father, Henry Engelhard Steinway, was a successful 
artisan and prosperous piano manufacturer of Seesen. 
William was educated at the excellent and thorough schools 
of his native town, finishing at the celebrated Jacobsohn 
High School. At the age of fourteen he was proficient in 
English and French, as well as in German, and had al- 
ready begun to display remarkabie aptitude for music—a 
trait which, in practical America, is often looked upon as a 
token of weakness in a busy man, but with him was an in- 
dication of genius. At fourteen he could play the most 
difficult compositions upon the piano, and his unerring ear 
enabled him to tune the instrument. perfectly, even for con- 
cert use. His father, Henry E. Steinway, was a man of 
active mind and extended reading and awake to opportuni- 
ties ; and he conceived the idea of transferring his business 














removed his business and his family to New York city, 
leaving his oldest son, C. F. Theodore Steinway, to suc- 
ceed him in the business in Seesen. They reached New 
York June 9, 1850, and became residents of a city in which 
they were destined to win fortune and a world-wide renown. 

William Steinway, then fourteen years of age, was of- 
fered by his father the choice of a trade or education as a 
great musician. He preferred the former, and was appren- 
ticed to William Nunns & Co., of 88 Walker street. On 
March 5, 1853, he joined his father and his brothers Charles 
and Henry in the founding of the house of Steinway & 
Sons. Father and Sons had sufficient capital to manufac- 
ture on an extended scale, but they wisely began in a small 
way in a rear building on Varick street, rented for the 
purpose. At that time many cultivated people thought no 
piano good which was not imported from Europe. With 
four or five workmen the Steinways built one piano a week, 
father and sons taking part as artisans in their production. 
William made the sounding boards. Their pianos soon 
attracted the attention of musicians and the public. The 
beauty and power and the fine worxmanship shown in the 
instruments were recognized at once. The Steinway pi- 
anos conquered their way by their own indisputable mer- 
its, and the demand for them rapidly increased. More 
extensive quarters soon became necessary, and were en- 
gaged in 1854 at No. 88 Walker street. Mr. Nunns had 
failed and the Steinways rented the quarters he had occu- 
pied. It may be said here that William Steinway lost $300 
back wages by Mr. Nunns'’ failure. He forgave the debt, 
however, and through affection and respect even assisted 
Mr. Nunns with monthly contributions until the latter’s 
death, in 1864, at the age of eighty years, thus early in life 
displaying the largeness of heart and unostentatious gen- 
erosity of character which have always been conspicuous 
traits of the man. 

The growing magnitude of the business now compelled 
father and son to resign their fascinating work at the bench 
and to devote their whole attention to the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the rising house. It fell to the lot of 
William Steinway to conduct the mercantile and financial 
affairs of the firm; and he brought to his department an 
ability and force which insured the continual triumphant 
growth of the business. In 1859 the Steinways built their 
present factory on Fourth avenue from Fifty-second to 
Fifty-third street, taking possession in April, 1860, and in 













1863, by the addition of its southerly wing, bringing same 
to its present colossal proportions. In March, 1865, Charles 
and Henry, Jr., died ; and Theodore, giving up the flour- 
ishing business in Brunswick, Germany, came to New 
York and became a partner in the New York house. In 
1866 the firm began the construction of the beautiful mar- 
ble building, known as Steinway Hall, on Fourteenth 
street, to be used as headquarters offices for the firm and 
containing a large music hall with 2,400 seats, which un_ 
til 1890, when the space was rebuilt for their growing busi- 
ness, was famous in the musical annals of the metropolis. 

The Steinway piano soon began to challenge the atten- 
tion of the world. After being awarded thirty - five 
American medals they won a first prize medal at the 
World's Fair in London in 1862. In 1867, at the Paris In- 
ternational Exposition, they won the first of the grand 
gold medals of honor for their perfect square, upright and 
grand pianos, after a close and exciting contest with the 
best makers of Europe. This was a remarkable success ; 
and the Steinway system of construction thereupon be- 
came the standard with the piano makers of the world. 
Equally great were their successes at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876, and the International Inven- 
tions Exhibition at London in 1885, on which latter occa- 
sion the Grand Gold Medal was awarded them for the su- 
preme excellence of their pianos and their useful and meri- 
torious inventions; and a grand gold medal was also 
awarded them by the London Society of Arts, the Prince 
of Wales being president. Not only did large orders for 
Steinway pianos, but distinguished honors, now pour in 
upon the firm from all quarters. 

The Steinways became successively the court piano 
manufacturers to the Queen of England, the Queen of 
Spain, the Emperor of Germany, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Queen of Italy. [Illustrious composers 
and artists bought and used their instruments, including 
Liszt, Wagner, Helmholtz, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Patti, Gerster, Joseffy, and others. The 
public of America were conquered, and the firm prospered 
in fortune and reputation with each succeeding year. The 
completion of piano No. 25,000, made for the Czarowitz of 
Russia, was celebrated by the firm and its 1,000 workmen 
May 4, 1872. Piano No. 50,000, believed to be the finest 
grand ever produced by the house up to that time, was 
bought by Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, of Vienna, and 
dispatched by the Hamburg steamer Bohemia, September 
15, 1893. The number reached at present, July 1, 1895, is 
85,000, and Steinway & Sons’ Piano Works are conceded to 
be by far the largest establishments in their line in the 
world. 

Henry E. Steinway died in 1871, at the age of seventy- 





to the New World. In 1849 he sent his second son, Charles, 
to the United States to investigate. Charles returned a 
favorable report. After full consideration Mr. Steinway 


four, and Albert Steinway, the youngest son, died in 1877. 
The firm has, however, admitted the grandsons of the 
founder to membership, one after the other, and has al- 


ways retained the time-honored name of Steinway & Sons. 
C. F. Theodore died in 1889, and William now remains 
alone at the head of the house, and its only surviving foun- 
der. In 1872 the firm was compelled to establish additional 
works in Astoria, for the constant open air and kiln drying 
of 7,000,000 feet of the finest lumber for the cases of their 
pianos, and for making each grand piano case of bent wood 
of one continuous length, as also the vibrating parts of 
each. Model houses have since been erected, with good 
ventilation, pure water, perfect drainage and gas. 

Always high-minded and public-spirited in the treatment 
of their men, the firm built a public school for 1,000 chil- 
dren in Long Island City in 1877; and the firm have 
maintained, at their own expense, in addition to the Eng- 
lish course of instruction, which is furnished by the city, a 
teacher for free tuition in the German language and music. 
They also maintain a free circulating library and a model 
free kindergarten. In 1881 a public bath was built at the 
expense of the firm of Steinway, Long Island City, with 
fifty dressing rooms, and surrounding the same a fine park 
was opened, with a fountain of drinking water, the whole 
lighted by gas. The Protestant Union Church there has 
also been endowed by the firm, and in addition presented 
with the grand cathedral organ from Steinway Hall. 

Besides his educational benefactions at Steinway, Long 
Island City, William Steinway, by his influence and pecu- 
niary assistance, is constantly making it possible for many 
young people of both sexes to enjoy a thorough musical 




















































training. In his native town of Seesen he has founded six 
annual prizes for the best three male and three female stu- 
dents, and pays the annual school money for the children 
of no less than seventy-five parents. He has also pre- 
sented that city with a lovely park, which the grateful in 
habitants by official vote called ‘‘ Steinway Park,” besides 
making William Steinway an honorary citizen. 

William Steinway has also, in 1894, founded two annual 
prizes at the New York Normal College, viz., gold watches 
of $75 value each, one to be awarded to the most proficient 
student in German, and the other to the student showing 
the greatest progress in the same language. Besides a 
number of charitable’societies and aged musicians and teach- 
ers, he isalsoassisting a numberof schools and libraries with 
annual contributions in money, and has presented many 
educational and charitable institutes with pianos, and 
founded annual prizes in several] other schools. The re- 
lations between Mr. Steinway and his great army of 
employés are most pleasant and harmonious. They are all 
highly skilled and intelligent mechanics, and they appreci- 
ate the fatherly care which he bestows upon them and 
their families. It is an important and striking fact 
that the success of the Steinways has put an end com- 
pletely to the importation of pianos to America. It is also 
a remarkable fact that 70 per cent. of the pianos now 
exported to Europe are made by the Steinways. 

The house has created a large foreign trade and is 
compelled to maintain it own warehouses in London and 
Hamburg. It would fill a goodly sized book to mention 
and describe the many honors and distinctions which have 
been showered upon William Steinway in person. Want 
of space prevents us from mentioning more than a few of 
them. In 1867, after the close of the Paris Exposition, 
William Steinway and his brother, C. F. Theodore Stein- 
way, were unanimously elected members of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin, Germany. In 
the same year the Grand Gold Medal was bestowed upon 
them by his Majesty King Charles of Sweden, accom- 
panied by an autograph letter of Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
now King. They were also elected members of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Stockholm. 

June 12, 1892, Emperor William II., of Germany, ap- 
pointed William Steinway piano manufacturer for the Im- 
perial Court of Germany. During a pleasure trip abroad 
an audience was granted to him on invitation by the Em- 
peror and Empress of Germany in the marble palace in 
Potsdam, September 11, 1892. The Emperor presented 
Mr. Steinway with his portrait and the imperial autograph, 
** Wilhelm, German Emperor and King of Prussia, Marble 
Palace, September 11, 1892,” written in the presence of his 
guest. The Empress also wrote him an autograph letter 
thanking him for his gifts to the Emperor William I. Me- 
morial Church building at Berlin. This honor was fol- 
lowed June 12, 1893, by the bestowal upon him by the 
Emperor of the order of the Red Eagle, third class, the 
highest distinction ever conferred upon a manufacturer. 
April 15, 1894, William Steinway was elected honorary 
member of the Royal Italian Academy of St. Cecilia, of 
Rome, the oldest and most renowned academy in the Old 
World, having been founded by Palestrina, the celebrated 
composer, in 1584. The diploma of membership is in it- 
self a work of art. 

Mr. Steinway has prospered in his individual fortune 
with the growth of the great house, which he has done so 
much to establish. But he has never been so closely iden- 
tified with practical business affairs as to be oblivious to 
the public interests of the city and country in which he be- 
came a resident in 1850. Always a lover and a patron of 
the fine arts, he has also taken an active and successful 
part in public affairs, and being endowed with great phys- 
ical strength and powers of endurance, as also fine orator- 
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ical talents, a sonorous voice and a phenomenal memory, 
he has been able to do much good in both directions, being 
especially successful when addressing large assemblages. 

In 1871 he was an active member of the Committee of 
Seventy, appointed by the citizens of New York to bring 
to justice the Tammany ring of those days, which had 
robbed the city of millions of money. 

The magnificent success of the prosecutions of William 

M. Tweed and his associates is now a brilliant part of the 
permanent history of New York city. October 29, 1886, 
Mr. Steinway presided at an immense meeting of citizens 
at Cooper Institute, which indorsed the nomination of 
Abram S. Hewitt for mayor. He made a splendid address 
and conducted the meeting with great tact and success. 
The triumphant election of Mr. Hewitt crowned its efforts. 
In 1888 he was the member of the Democratic National 
Committee of the United States, representing the State of 
New York, and a delegate to the convention which nom- 
inated Mr. Cleveland for a second term. In February, 
1889, under his guidance as president, a large fair was held 
at the American Institute for the benefit of the German 
Hospital. This enterprise was a most unprecedented suc- 
cess. The receipts were $118,000, and the net profits 
$112,000. 

In February, 1890, he was one of the committee of the 

itizens of New York appointed to secure the World's Fair 
of 1893 for New York city. Ata meeting at the City Hall 
he opened the subscription list for a fund to secure the fair 
with a subscription for $50,000. When Congress finally 
decided that the fair should be held in Chicago, his patriot- 
ism and liberality were exhibited by a subscription of $25,- 
000, which he subsequently paid toward the success of the 
great international exhibition held there. October 27, 1892, 
Mr. Steinway presided at the immense mass meeting of 
(serman-Americans at Cooper Institute, Grover Cleveland, 
Carl Schurz, Oswald Ottendorfer and Dr. Joseph Senner 
being the other speakers. Upward of 20,000 people were 
assembled. Mr. Steinway’s speech was reported in full all 
over the United States, and in synopsis cabled to Europe. 

In the Presidential election of 1892 Mr. Steinway was 
one of the democratic electors at large for the State of 
New York ; and he was unanimously elected president of 
the Electoral College at the Capitol at Albany, when it met 
on January 9, 1893, to cast the vote of the State of New 
York for President of the United States. His activity, in- 
fluence and ability were recognized by President Cleve- 







THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HENRY E. STEINWAY, 


FOUNDER OF THE STEINWAY FAME. 





A Historv of the House. 


of the great piano mnnufacturing house of Steinway & 


Sons, was born February 15, 1797, in Wolfshz a small 





forest hamlet of the Hartz Mountains, in the Duchy of 
Brunswick, North Germany, and died in New York city 
on February 7, 1871. The original spelling of the name 
was Steinweg. Of the ancestors of Mr. Steinway it is 
known that one, a Captain Steinway, served int 
under Christian of Denmark, in ‘** The Thit 


War,” and took part in the disastrous battle 





on the Barenberg, fought with the Imperial 
army under Tilly on August 27, 1626. He was severely 
wounded in this engagement, and being unable to accom- 
pany his command was left behind. He wasa native of 
Pommerania, where his family and ancestors were well- 
known and well-to-do patricians in the fortified city of 
Stralsund, on the Baltic Sea 

Previous to ‘* The Thirty Years’ War,” wl 





e the city of 
Stralsund belonged to the Hansa Union, members of this 
family occupied responsible positions in the magistracy 
One of these, Burgomaster (Mayor) Steinway, is known in 
history through his heroic and successful defense of Stral- 
sund during the seige, in the year 1628, by the Austrian 
forces, under the famous General Wallenstein. With the 
total impoverishment of this unfortunate city the family 
disappeared from it. Henry E. Steinway was the youngest 
of a family of twelve children, of whom at the age of 
fifteen years he was the sole survivor, all the others, as 
well as his father, having lost their lives in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1806, the Franco-Russian war of 1812, and 
a shocking disaster. 

The particulars regarding this latter calamity, as often 
repeated by Mr. Steinway, are briefly as follows With 
his father, three older brothers and two hired men, he was 
one day, in the summer of 1812, in a forest opening several 
hours’ walk from their village, in the direction of the 
ancient city of Goslar, when the party were surprised by a 


violent thunder shower accompanied by a most terrific 





land by the offer of a number of important Federal offices, 
which, however, he preferred not to accept. Of the grand 
Music Festival in New York at Madison Square Garden, 
June 2% to 28, 1894, he was the honorary president. His 
speech, made on the opening night to an audience of 20,000 
people, was reproduced by the entire press of the United 
States. 

As rapid transit commissioner of the city of New York 
the name of Mr. Steinway has been on every tongue in this 
population of nearly 2,000,000 souls for several years. The 
problem the commissioners have been called upon to solve 
is one of the utmost public importance. It is a difficult 
problem. A number of rival interests have presented con- 
flicting propositions. Patient, far seeing, and patriotic, 
Mr. Steinway has given to them all a profound and willing 
study. The labors of the commission are far from being 
ended ; but it is meanwhile the unanimous verdict of the 
public that the commission has been the gainer by the up- 
rightness, ability, and discretion which Mr. Steinway has 
shown in its counsels. In the new rapid transit act, which 
became a law May 22, 1894, among other things abolishing 
the old commission, Mr. Steinway was unanimously reap- 
pointed by the Legislature as a member of the new com- 
mission. His compensation of $6,250, as member of the 
old commission, was at once distributed by him among 
Afteen charitable institutions in the city of New York. 

Mr. Steinway has been twice married. He lost his first 
wife by death in 1876. His second wife, Elizabeth C. 
Ranft, died March 4, 1893, while himself confined to his 
bed by severe illness. His married life has been a happy 
me. His children are George A. Steinway ; Paula, wife 
€ Louis von Bernuth ; William R., Theodore E. and Maud 
S. Steinway. 

A man of strong financial standing and of varied talents, 
his activities in the business world have not been confined 
to the labors of Steinway & Sons. He was one of the 
founders of the Bank of the Metropolis, and is now a di- 
rector. He is also vice-president of the German Savings 
Bank, New York, and the Queens County Bank, of Long 
Island City, and a director in the Steinway Railway Com- 
pany, of Long Island City, and the New York and College 
Point Ferry Company. He is also president of the New 
York Pianoforte Manufacturers’ Society. His high social 
standing is illustrated by his membership in the Manhattan 
Club; the Liederkranz Society, of which he has been twelve 
times president; the Arion, of which he is an honorary 
member; the American Geographical Society, New York 
Historical Society, the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Berlin, and his hon- 


hurricane. The party found shelter in a collier’s hut near 
by, made of stakes and bark of trees. 
It was near sunset when they reached this shelter, which 
was on the Bruchberg near the Brocken, and the tired 
adults threw themselves on the benches around the fire- 
place, where, crouched on his hands and knees, Henry 
Steinway endeavored to kindle the fire into a blaze by 
blowing into the smoking brushwood. Suddenly a blind- 
ing flash of lightning filled the hut with living fire, and al- 
most before he had time to realize the deafening crash 
which followed, the young lad was stretched in a semi- 
unconscious state on the earthen floor of the hut 
On coming to his senses all was dark and still. His calls 
remaining unanswered, he felt about for his companions 
and found them lying motionless, stiff and almost cold on 
the floor of the hut. Terrified, he sought to awaken them, 
but. only to find that they were lifeless. The body of his 
eldest brother still retaining some warmth, he placed his 
ear to his breast just in time to perceive the last faint pul- 
sations of his heart. Almost dead with grief and fright, 
and scarcely realizing the full horror of the situation, he 
fled barefooted (having hung stockings and shoes to dry 
near the fireplace on entering the hut) through the wilder- 
ness to the mountain town of Altenau, where he remem- 
bered a physician resided 
With torn and bleeding feet he arrived there toward 
morning. His wretched state as well as incoherent tale 
excited the greatest sympathy. A number of men with 
horses and wagons accompanied him to the place of the 
calamity, and the six lifeless bodies were taken to his 
father’s house. The young lad, thus orphaned and alone 
in the world, was destined to meet with still further cala- 
mity. His father’s property, consisting of several houses, 
was taken in charge by the French Westphalian officers of 
the Crown, pending instructions from several of Henry's 
brothers, who in the spring of the year had marched with 
the West German part of the French army into Russia 
Prior to 1815, with the downfall of Napoleon, and with 
him of Jerome, his brother, ruler of the newly created 
kingdom of Westphalia, the houses had been sold and the 
proceeds had vanished with the French officers of the 
Crown who had charge of them. Henry, thus robbed, 
began life penniless, and was forced to earn his living by 
hard, ill-paid labor. When seventeen years of age he, like 
most of the young men of his place, answered the call to 
arms against Napoleon issued by the Duke of Brunswick, 
who fell, in 1815, at the battle of Waterloo. While in ser- 
vice he was for a time a member of the garrison of Wol- 
fenbiittel, where the following incident occurred: With a 
fellow-soldier he was one day escorting an important pris- 





orary membership, of the Royal St. Cecilia Society of 
Rome, Italy. A sound, enterprising, clear headed, benev- 
olent and versatile man and ready speaker, the metropolis 
is constantly the gainer by his remarkable genius. 





oner—a large, powerfully built man—from the gate to 
headquarters, when the latter, just as the party arrived at 
the centre of the bridge which spans the river Oker, 


Henry Engelhard Steinway, of New York city, founder 








designing to effect his escape, plunged into the stream, 





which was deep, rapid, and filled with floating ice 

Young Steinway, although unable to swim, had a heroi 
sense of duty, and, abandoning his musket, sprang into 
the rushing flood after the fugitive, with whom he was 
grappled almost in an instant. A fearful struggle ensued 
The young soldier, hampered as he was by knapsack and 


x 


cloak, could only cling to his prisoner, but he managed to 
retain his grip despite the efforts of the other, who proved 


an able swimmer, to shake him off or drown him. This 
» lasted until the arrival of aid, when Steinway and 


his captive, both benumbed by cold, were rescued fron 


struggle 


peril, and the young soldier personally delivered his 


prisoner at headquarters 


1 his excellent constitu. 


A few days later, having, throug 
tion, recovered from all the effects of his exploit and re- 
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} 
a 





sumed uty, he was publi by $ superior 


officers on the parade ground in presence of the whole 


al fondness for 





garrison Young Steinway had a nat 
music, and beguiled the tedium of garrison life by master- 
ing the art of playing on the cithera, having constructed 
during his leisure hours an excellent instrument of sea- 
soned spruce, which was greatly admired for its superior 
tone. At this erathe liberty breathing and heroic songs 
of Kérner and Schenkendorf were in great vogue 
ye 


among the German troops, and on many occasions the 


young soldier musician accompanied on his instrument the 
chorus of a whole company of his stalwart companions. 
His musical memory was phenomenal, and he was able, 
without having had any especial musical training, to find 
accompaniments to any of the simple melodies of the time 
after having once heard them sung, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation among his acquaintances of being a musical genius 
At twenty-one years of age, having declined the post of 
sergeant, which was offered to him as an inducement to 
remain in the army, he received an honorable discharge, 
and quitted a life which was daily becoming more uncon- 
genial. He lost no time in going to Goslar, where he 
sought to apprentice himself to the cabinet making trade. 
Contrary to his hope he encountered most discouraging 
difficulties. The trade guilds were in full sway. Five 
years’ apprenticeship and five years’ service as a journey- 
man were inexorably required before the workman could 
acquire independent action. This, at Steinway'’s age, was 
too much for him, and he decided to learn the art of build- 
ing church organs, which was not subject to the hampering 
and ‘red tape” of the guilds. 

He prepared himself for this work by devoting a year to 
cabinet making under a so-called *‘ wild boss,” and was 
well able at the expiration of that period to turn out his 
‘*masterpiece" as a cabinet maker, according to the re- 
quirements of the times, had he been called upon to do so 
He then took employment as a journeyman organ builder, 
although his aspirations were to become a maker of 
stringed musical instruments. Taking employment in 
Seesen, a town containing about 3,000 inhabitants, at the 
foot of the Hartz Mountains, in the Duchy of Brunswick— 
and site of the celebrated ‘‘ Jacobsohns School,” founded 
in 1801—he formed an attachment for a beautiful young 
girl, who reciprocated his love 

Desiring to marry as soon as possible, he bent all his 
energies toward founding a home and a business. His 
design of beginning work in a large place was, however, 
defeated by the rigid requirements of the guilds, which 
held that where a man was born there only had he the 
right to enter business. Self-made business men were al- 
most unknown in Germany at that day, for whoever at 

tempted to rise above the narrow limits set by the guilds 
was considered a revolutionist and a dangerous subject; 
therefore Steinway was forced to succomb to this law, 
which had its origin in feudal times. His ‘' masterpiece ™ 
—a costly writing desk with inlaid work and secret draw 

ers--which he had made in his native place, had been 
accidentally seen by the Chief Justice of Seesen, who ad 

mired and sought to purchase it 

But a ‘‘ boss” cabinet maker in a village was not allowed 

to make such a ‘‘ masterpiece,” being limited to two wood 

en chairs with four legs each, the ends of which when 
placed opposite had to cover each other exactly. Fortu- 
nately for the young workman a catastrophe occurred 


which settled all difficulties. The city of Seesen, in th« 






early part of 1825, was almost totally destroyed by f 
** Bosses” and journeymen were wanted to help rebuild 
Upon motion of the Chief Justice, Steinway’s master- 
piece” was accepted, notwithstanding the grumbling of the 
old guild masters, and the young workman was allowed to 
establish himself at Seesen. In February, 1825, he marric 
the young girl he loved, and on November 25 of the sam« 
year his first child, a son, who was baptized C. F. Theo 
dore, was born 

Business flourished in a small way, and a family of 
healthy children soon blessed the little household. De 
termined that his boy should have the advantages in early 
life which he himself had been unable to compass, h¢« 
worked nights in the construction of a piano upon which 
the lad was to learn to play. Being familiar with the 
construction of the old English and new German pianos 
he combined the merits of both in a new construction 





dropped the carpet bags with which he was burdened, and, 





which was completed after a year's labor and was con- 
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sidered by its maker a superior achievement. ‘This piano 
attracted great attention, and was said to have a larger 
and purer tone than other makers’. Needless to say, it 
soon found a purchaser ; and now, as a natural sequence, 
followed what Mr. Steinway had so ardently desired—he 
was enabled to turn his abilities as a master workman in 
the direction of piano making and make it his sole busi- 
ness. 

Being untrammelled by guilds and constantly improving 
his productions, he gradually built up a thriving trade 
among the music loving inhabitants of the Hartz Moun- 
As early as August, 1839, Mr. Henry Steinway ex- 
hibited one grand, one three-stringed and one two-stringed 
the State Fair of Branswick, Germany, 


tains 


square pianos at 
with the celebrated composer, Albert Methfessel, as chair- 
man of the jury, who, besides granting him a first prize 
medal, bestowed the highest encomiums upon the tone and 
workmanship of the instruments. As his sons Theodore, 
Charles and Henry grew up they becawe skillful piano 
makers under their father’s direction, acquiring at the 
same time a thorough education. 

In time Mr. Steinway found himself the centre of a large 
and happy family, the owner of an extensive factory, with 
ample capital at his command; and with such a thriving 
trade that he was unable to meet the demand for his instru- 
ments, although he employed a number of workmen to 
assist him in their manufacture. His was indeed a happy 
home. All worked in perfect harmony, and in the evening 
the boys might have been seen playing, oftentimes four- 
handed, the immortal compositions of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, while the sweet voices of the girls sang the beau- 
tiful songs of Schubert and Schumann. In 1843 a political 
event occurred which, though it eventuated in still better 
fortune, seemed to threaten ruin to Mr. Steinway. 

In that year through Prussia there was created in the 
German realm the Customs Union, known as the ‘ Zoll- 
verein.” The Duchy of Brunswick entered this union, 
but the Kingdom of Hanover did not. In consequence 
Seesen, which was encircled by Hanoverian territory, was 
completely cut off from the rest of the world by a cordon 
of custom house officers. The six-octave Steinway pianos 
of those days cost 120 Prussian thalers, being 20 thalers 
more than those of Hanoverian makers. The new duty 
was 10thalers per 100 pounds, being 50 to 60 thalers on 
one piano. Thus with one blow the business was brought 
almost to a standstill, for it must be remembered there 
were no railroads in those days and no dealers in other 
cities to keep a stock on hand, only local trade. 

The Revolution of 1848 completely destroyed what little 
trade remained ; and as the armies would soon need filling 
up, and as Charles (who was born in 1829) would shortly 
be liable to service, the outlook was most discouraging. 
The idea, which had been cherished for some time, of 
emigrating to America now took on new life, and one and 
all determined that a home in ‘‘ the land of freedom” was 
a desideratum, In April, 1849, Charles Steinway sailed 
for the Western World and arrived in New York the fol- 
lowing month. His reports home were so favorable that 
the whole family, with the exception of the oldest son, C. 
F. Theodore, who remained behind to complete the unfin- 
ished work, emigrated to the New World, leaving Ham- 
burg on the steamer Helene Sloman in the beginning of 
May, 1850. This vessel was one of the first ocean propel- 
ers and it was her first trip. Instead of a direct-acting 
engine the vessel had a high cogwheel, which connected 
with the smaller cogwheel on the shaft. 

On the third day out, when opposite Deal and Ramsgate, 
England, the large cogwheel broke with a terrific crash 
and the vessel came to anchor. After a delay of nine days 
a new cogwheel was cast at Ramsgate and the vessel con- 
tinued on its way to New York, which it reached on June 
9, 1850, after a passage of twenty days from England. 
The trip was an unusually pleasant one, as the sea from 
the time of leaving Hamburg to the arrival in New York 
was as smooth as a mirror ; not a wave nor a ripple was to 
be seen. As the sequel proved, this was extremely for- 
tunate, for on her third trip the Helene Sloman, encounter- 
ing stormy weather, foundered in mid-ocean, happily with 
little loss of life. On their arrival in New York the family 
consisted of Henry Steinway, the father, aged fifty-three 
years; his wife, Julia Steinway, aged forty-six years; 
Charles, aged twenty-one ; Henry Steinway, Jr., aged nine- 
teen ; William, aged fourteen ; Albert, aged ten, and three 
daughters, the eldest twenty-two, the next seventeen, and 
the youngest eight. 

The eldest son, C. F. Theodore, aged twenty-four years, 
remained in Germany. The Steinways, on arriving in 
America, set themselves to work to learn the habits and 
customs of the people, and to perfect themselves in the 
American way of piano making before beginning work on 
their own account. Accordingly the father and the three 
grown up sons worked for three years in different New 
York piano factories. In March, 1853, they concluded to 
unite and engage in business on their own account; and, 
employing the capital they had brought from Germany, 
they founded the house of ‘‘ Steinway & Sons.” That com- 
mencement was made with cautious modesty in Varick 
street, New York city, wherethey rented a rear building 
and manufactured square pianos at the rate of one a week. 








The first pianos made by the new firm attracted wide- 
spread attention among professional musicians, and soon 
the productions of the house made great headway with the 
musical public. The Steinways finding their original 
quarters too small for them removed to more spacious ones 
at No. 88 Walker street, a few doors east of Broadway. 
When but one year in operation they scored their first suc- 
cess by being awarded the first premium at the Metropoli- 
tan Fair held at Washington, D.C., in March, 1854, for 
both three and two stringed instruments ; and in the fall of 
the same year the Steinway pianos carried off the first 
prize—a gold medal—at the American Institute Fair, held 
at the Crystal Palace, New York. 

In the following year they exhibited at the latter place a 
square piano constructed on a new system, which received 
the unanimous verdict of the jury, and was awarded a gold 
medal in competition with all the principal piano manufac- 
turers of the country. This invention may be de- 
scribed as an overstrung square piano, in which the newly 


new 


constructed iron frame was so applied as to secure its bene- 
fits to the durability and capacity of standing in tune, while 
the nasal thin tone which had heretofore characterized 
pianos with the iron frame was done away with and a last- 
ing tone, of full harmonious quality produced. 

This new system of construction achieved so great a suc- 
cess that Steinway & Sons invariably received the first 
prize at every art exhibition in which they participated, and 
the new method soon became and has since remained the 
standard for square pianos, and is now used by all manu- 
facturers. The business of the firm increased to such an 
extent that in 1858 they purchased almost all the entire 
block of ground bounded by Fourth and Lexington ave- 
nues, Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, on which a 
model factory was erected during 1859 and occupied in 
April, 1860. 

In 1863 it was found necessary to add the southern wing, 
by which the building was brought to its present colossal pro- 
portions. The architecture of the building is of the mod- 
ern Italian style ; it is built in the most solidly substantial 
manner, of the best brick, with lintel arches of the same, 
and brick dental cornices. The side wings are separated 
from the main front building by solid walls, extending from 
basement to roof, passageways running through them, 
each of which is provided with double iron doors on either 
side, so that in the event of a fire occurring only that por- 
tion of the building in which it originated can be de- 
stroyed. 

The factory buildings proper cover twenty city lots, the 
whole property consisting of twenty-six lots, with a street 
frontage of 892 feet. The floors of the New York factory 
buildings have a surface of 175,140 square feet. Beneath 
the yard there are fireproof vaults for the storage of coal, 
and here are also placed four steam boilers, aggregating 
340 horse power, by which the necessary amount of steam 
is generated for the 76,000 feet of pipe used in heating the 
workshops and driving a large steam engine, this in turn 
putting in motion the different labor saving machines. 

It would require the extent of a goodly sized volume to 
describe the 165 different planing, sawing, jointing, drill- 
ing, mortising, turning and other machines used in this 
and the Astoria factory, and to elucidate their various ob- 
jects ; it therefore must suffice to state that, from a careful 
and moderate estimate, they replace the hand labor of at 
least nine hundred workmen, added to which they do all 
the hard and difficult work which formerly, to so great an 
extent, endangered the health, and even the lives, of the 
workmen employed in this description of labor. 

In the meantime the warerooms had remained in Nos. 
82 and 84 Walker street, these having been brought into 
connection with the factory, 3144 miles distant, by a mag- 
netic telegraph built expressly for the purpose. The im- 
provements which had been made in such continuous suc- 
cession since 1855 by Messrs. Steinway & Sons, and for 
which they had obtained patents, extended also to the 
manufacture of grand pianos. In these latter instruments 
an entirely new system of construction was introduced, 
with such unqualified success that they were very exten- 
sively used in the concert room and by musical people 
generally. 

Theodore Steinway, in Brunswick, at the same time 
made pianos of the newly inverted construction, on the 
model of those manufactured by his father and brothers in 
New York, and as early as the season of 1860-61 many re- 
nowned pianists performed on these new grand pianos at 
their concerts in Germany. Messrs. Steinway & Sons have 
received for their pianos, from the year 1855 to 1862, at the 
leading industrial exhibitions in the United States, no less 
than thirty-five first prize medals ; and at the World's Fair, 
in London, in 1862, the pianos there exhibited by them re- 
ceived the highest recognition and were honored by the 
award of a first prize medal. 

The New York warerooms of the firm had become the 
rendezvous of leading artists and connosseurs, and were 
soon found totally insufficient in accommodation for the 
large dimensions the business had reached. In 1863 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons resolved to erect new warerooms 
in that part of the city which promised to become the cen- 
tre of New York art life ; hence they selected a locality 
in East Fourteenth street, between Union square and the 








Academy of Music (Italian opera house), on which their 
present magnificent marble palace was erected, and in 
which the pianos made by the firm are now sold. 

A plot of ground in the rear of this building extendin; 
through to Fifteenth street, 100 feet in width by 125 feet in 


1 
3 
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depth, was also purchased by them. While the rapi 
growth of the business of the firm continued unabated, 
great private misfortunes fell upon them, two members of 
the firm dying in quick succession. Henry, the third son, 
who had been in delicate health for several years, died on 
March 11, 1865, and Charles, the second son, while on 

European tour, died in Brunswick on the 31st of the same 
month and year of typhoid fever. In consequence of those 
misfortunes ;Theodore, the eldest son, gave up his manu- 
facturing business in Brunswick and became a partner 

was continued by 


William 


bein 


the New York firm; thus the business 


Henry Steinway, the father, and his three sons, 
Albert, their 
i 


even greater than that previously achieved 


Theodore and the success of efforts g 

In order to satisfy a long-felt and oft-proclaimed want, 
and to meet the demands of the art interests of the Ameri 
can metropolis, the firm erected, in the rear of their mar 
ble palace on Fourteenth street (on the plot of ground pre- 
viously alluded to as purchased by them), a grand concert 
hall, 123 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 42 feet high, with con- 
venient seating capacity for 2,000 persons, and in addition 
thereto a smaller hall, seating 400 persons, separated from 
the large hall by sliding doors, thus allowing the two halls 
to be thrown as it were into one This spacious temple of 
music and art, known as Steinway Hall, was built in 1866, 
and received its final interior decoration in 1868 

On October 31 in the former year it was formally inaug 
rated by a grand concert in which Parepa-Rosa, S. B 
Mills and other artists, together with a fine orchestra, par- 
ticipated. Steinway Hall was planned and erected by the 
members of the firm without the aid of a professional ar- 
chitect. The acoustical proportions were so nicely calcu- 
lated that the result has been pronounced alike admirable 
and unsurpassed by any other hall in existence, by the 
many world famed artists, lecturers and speakers who have 
personally tested them. 

During the years 1865-6 Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
paid special attention tothe manufacture of upright piatr 
culminating in an entirely new construction, secured 
United States Patent No. 55,385, dated June 
1866. The noble, sonorous and I 
struments, their capacity of standing 1n tune like the grand 
and square pianos. at once rendered them very popular 
and from that time may be dated the growing taste for up- 
An immense triumph for Steinway & Sons 


Letters 


singing tone of these in 


right pianos. 
resulted through their participation in the universal ex- 
position at Paris in 1867 They were awarded by the 
unanimous verdict of the jury the first of the grand gold 
all three 


medals of honor for styles, grand, square and 
upright pianos. 

The world’s greatest composers and artists, such as He 
tor Berlioz, Rossini and others, pronounced these instru 
ments unequaled, and the Steinway or American system 
of piano manufacture henceforth became the standard one 
for Europe. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin 
Prussia, elected Theodore and William Steinway academ- 
ical the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, honors Mr 
Theodore Steinway, and the King of Sweden awarded 
Steinway & Sons the Grand Honorary Medal, which Prince 


members ; 


bestowed academical upon 


Oscar (now king) of Sweden accompanied by an auto- 
graph letter, all of which the Swedish Minister to the 
United States duly delivered to Steinway & Sons. The 
Sultan of Turkey, the Queen of Spain and other illustrious 
personages are among the purchasers of the Steinway 
piano. 

The Société des Beaux Arts, 
testimonia] medal and honorary membership upon Stein- 
way & Sons; and a whole volume might be filled with the 
Henry 


Paris, bestowed a gral 


description of similar honors and testimonials. 
Steinway, the father, who, for several 
retired from active business, leaving its management ex- 
clusively to his sons, though he superintended the erection 
of Steinway Hall, died, after a short illness, February 7, 
1871, aged seventy-four years. 

By virtue of his abilities and his inborn strength of 
character, he, an orphan boy, became one of the greatest 
manufacturers in his special industry, not only of his own 
country, but of the world ; and died universally regretted 
and lovingly remembered by all who had known him, as 
was evidenced by the many kindly obituaries which ap- 
His remains were in- 


years past had 


peared at the time of his death. 
terred by the side of his sons Charles and Henry, Jr., and 
his youngest daughter Anna, in the family vault on Chapel 
Hill, Greenwood Cemetery, which the deceased had caused 
to be erected during 1869-70 at a cost of $80,000. This 
mausoleum, built of granite, is one of the most imposing 
structures of Greenwood Cemetery. 

Following the example of their revered father, the sur- 
viving sons industriously toiled on in their several spheres, 
as is shown by a number of letters patent which bear their 
names and proclaim their industry ; and also by the further 
—Atlantic Publishing and Engraving Company, N. Y. 
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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
_ Pupils prepared for Cencert, Oratcriw and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter Residence: 408 South isth Street, Phila” 
delphia. Summer Residence : Dresden. Germany: 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Fitth Avenue: 
Mondays and Thursdays 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 


Adress 210 Waverly Place, New York. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street. New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Park Avenue, ne near 9Ist Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. | 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of ones and Perfecting the Voice, 
Vest 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Monday’ and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New Y ork. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. “Address Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mer. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion’. Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments Special advantages for the studv of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 44 West 2th Street. New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 





Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street. New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali.57th St and 7th Av., , New York. 





A LBE RTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction 
Church Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerlv Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 





Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist--Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd. 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”"—WamM Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4. 3 East 14th Street New York 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous Method forVoice Development. 


Pupils Pn ny everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons ondays, 2 4 4. Visitors admitted. 


Send oe srospectu 
THE VIRA, Tio West 39th St., New York. 
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Miss - HORTEN SE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST ann TEACHER. 
Puri, oF EMINENT MAstTerRs IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridavs. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instructiun 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
Orgarist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 


MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street. New York 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 























Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 
Mr. and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Strest, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 2 


Will accept musica! directorship of any first- 
class “—— society. Address 
2 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 

the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 











MR. “HAR ARRY PE PPE R, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 2th and 27th Strects, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera —Oratorto -Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SA SAEN IGE R, 
Baritone. 
Voca! Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: ) 3 West 59th Street, New York. 
1358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CI HARLES PALM, 


Director of St Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address, 2271 llth Ave., near 173d St., New York. 
ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 














CHAS. B. H AWLEY, 


BASSO—-CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





| Miss ADE Li INA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio. 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving lace, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, ie 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine. 
55 West 338d Street, New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 

Room 207 Abbey Building. 
Broad way and 88th Street, New ‘York 

FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 

BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Cansert. Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
32 East 28d Street. New York City 














HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
tesidence and Studio: 
_ 535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, m. Ve 


HARRIET VICTORINE E WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 

Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 187 5th Avenue, New York 

Universitv Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 

will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsieur J Bouhy, of Paris: for the past two 
years his pup! an! a-sistant Address 471 West 
57th Street, New York Citv 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New Vork 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano Harmony 
Analvsis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &« 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St.. New York 














AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musica! Director, 


Perrnanent address 
Steinwav Hall. 109 East 14th St..New York City. 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DoNnT method Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 
Studi»: 53 Fast 59th Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE G ORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street. New York City. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 
Will accept pupils for voice culture Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 Kast 83d Street near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building. Room 15, 
1 cast! 59th Street, New York City. 














E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Broad wavy and 38th Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
CHIOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





ar Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Stree, New York. 
ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
; Violoncellist 
Now in jp Will resume October 1. 


Address care of " MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivalsand Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Piace, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: | 1402 Broadway, Ne w vy York. 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices ot ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by emirent teachers. 
S_FROEHLICH, Director. 

















Mr. | LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
ot Breathing Address by matl 29 Vesey Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio~ 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
ix a (Champs Elysées), Paris 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 

specially recommended by him Instruction. 
"0 Union Place. E!mira, N. Y 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia an4 Bouhy For terms, dates, &c., a 
dress at residerce, 1425 Broadwav, or H M 
Hirschberg. 46 West 15th Street, New York 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 








Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue. New York 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 
Oratorio and Con rt 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E h St., New ¥ 











Mme. HEL ENE M. AIG iL. E, 
Voice Culture (Laborde method). 
6 Kast 17th Street. New Vork 
—e 319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA 


Concert—Oratorio and Vocal In struction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist 





Address 133 West S4th Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, A 
& Grau Opera Co.) 
Vocal Instruction 
Private Studio: The Florence 
109 East 18th Street, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 


Italian Method 
23 West 39th Street, 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 30th Street, 
New York 


New York City 





CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher o! Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSI 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Boston. 


Paris. 


3 


London, E. ngland. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hali, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie {| Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. { French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
320 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 


Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. _ 




















Tue DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston. 
JoserH EmILe DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. EDNA HALL, 


Over Tone Vocal Method, 
206 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 


and a 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
_Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


C “ARRIE KING HUN i 

Accompanist—Pianist. 

Care MacCuoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY. 

Bass - Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boy iston Street, Boston. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
} MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ ‘ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 6sbis rue Jouffroy. 

Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 


Grand Cavaillé-Coli Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in ciaSs or separately. ct. 1 to | Aug. | 


Me. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
Speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 


tor French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ja Victoire, Paris. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course, Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English. French, Spanish 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 





M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris 
ENGLISH To FRENCH. _Best Literary Style 
TKANSLATION, 
JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres., 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Sbis Rue Montesquieu, AS NIERES 8, FR. ANCE, 


Madame BERTRAMI, — 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(LESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 














MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11>” Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——— Ae —— 
Italian. Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: $ 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing 
Large and Noble Style. 











MISS WYAT if 


Teacher of Singing—Italian Method, 
Studio —s 162, Boylston St. St., , Boston. 
Miss HARRIET A, SHAW, | 

Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
LILLIAN SHAT’ Ae. 
acher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRET H CROSS, 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 


Soprano, 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 








1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
french School, 
ae Pierce Building. Boston 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
62 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals —Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
the University of the State of New Ti 


“ee MUSICAL pvt denny 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudiey Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Sheiley, ad Vice-President. 
UWerbert W. Greene, Principfal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E 14th STREET. NEW YORE 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH CHURCHILL MAVER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULSURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. 
i East sist Street, New York. | 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York 


ARTHUR WHI’ TING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York. 














BOSTON. 


CLARA E, MUNGER 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 














Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
8 Park Square, Boston. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME. TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 
Method Viardot-Garcia. 
865 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN, 


American comfort guaranteed the vear 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, ~~. Ve 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted or 
the plan of the Conservatoire of ‘Pari 

The language spoken will be Frenc 4 and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.--everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 


artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c., Py ae 
Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele, 
17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and C hoirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting address St James 











Church, Madison Ave. and 7list. St., New York. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 
Princifal—Sik JOSEPH pAnNDY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Lunguages 
taught 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading \(Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Ai sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


lx Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire. Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 5. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and ~tammerers, 
18 EAKL’s COURT SQUARE, Lonpon, 8S. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected — 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland Specimen copies and 
terms will - forwarded upon ap eo to the iety's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LO LON N, W.. ENGLA sa Nb! 


(JONCERT |}IRECTION aver 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Lisst, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
gg Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency fer Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


"96 and ‘97. 


Students can enter atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


ee e OUR SPEOCIALTIES: ... 


Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 


Piano Technic. 
correctly and scientifically | 


Free Recitals every Wednesday 


Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing 
Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance 
evening, beginning October 14. 


Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 












CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J.H. KOWALSKI, | 


CELEBRATED VocaAL STupIO, 





Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrRATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 





Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. _ 


Chi Musical Coll 
icago musical LOlege, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 

Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. 

WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANRN, 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application, 





THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST, , 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, Iii. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL. 


Lecture Recitals on Medieval! Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 





MapaME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1, 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
7 “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 


First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 
For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 
Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
...- SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ° . Piane. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, e ° ° Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI,. . . Vecai. 

CLARENCE EDDY, , ° ° 
8. E. JACOBSOHN. . ° P ° . Viekn. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAFTIOGANY . 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 








MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING, 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Autographic and 
Book Printing 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 











Have you seen our sd 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ae | f not, send for it. 


~VY» Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices :{ 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Detrait. Mich. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A THorouGH MusicaL EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODS OF FoREMoST 
EvuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES. 





Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
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ELL, I was overwhelmingly right with regard 

to the outcome of the election, and though I won 

no bet, not even a glass of weiss beer, over the event, I 

must say I am very glad of it, and offer my heartiest con- 

gratulations to any sound money man or woman who 

cares to accept them. And now let me return from poli- 

tics to music, with the self-imposed promise that I shall 

not again refer to the former within the next four years 
from now. 

**## *# 

Musically the week from Election Day up to to-day began 
somewhat tamely, but increased in interest as the week 
wore on, and reached its well timed climax at the end 
with last night’s third Philharmonic concert. 

The concert of Mrs. Adelina Sandow-Herms, and of her 
husband, the violoncellist, Eugen Sandow, I should prob- 
ably not have visited at all if any other concert of more 
importance or interest had taken place on Tuesday night 
of last week. I heard both these artists last year, and 
wrote of them at length. Sandow is nostrong man upon the 
‘cello, but he plays his instrument quite acceptably. His 
wife has not a particularly agreeable or ausyiebige alto 
voice, but she sings with taste and has a certain charm of 
delivery and Gesta/tungsvermoegen, or, to translate this 
long German word, a power to bring out the individual 
traits of each Lied she sings. 

Both artists had some novelites on their not uninterest- 
ing combined program, for which reason chiefly I went 
to the Singakademie, which spacious concert room I found 
well filled with an appreciative and generous audience. 

Sandow performed a violoncello concerto in D minor by 
C. Eckert, once upon a time court conductor in Berlin, 
and the composer of several long-forgotten operas. The 
work I did not know, having never before heard it, and as 
I am always on the lookout for new ‘cello concertos for my 
friend, the most admirable ‘cellist, Louis Blumenberg, I 
was eager for the acquaintance of this addition to the 
limited solo literature for one of the most sympathetic, 
but also one of the most unappreciated, of solo instru- 
ments. 

Well, the Eckert concerto I shall not send on to New 
York, as I don’t consider it worth the postage, let alone 
the trouble of studying it. The first movement alone, | 
which contains an allegro moderate, andante, scherzo | 
vivace, and again andante, might have done service fora 
whole concerto in one movement. It is not bad, but real | 
Kapelimeistermusik. Then comes a rondo 4 la cosaque, 
which contains nothing new, and at last the concerto 
winds up with an allegro non troppo which is banal and 
commonplace beyond endurance. 

If therefore I cannot conscientiously advise the im- | 
portation into the United States of Eckert’s ‘cello con- 
certo, some of the Lieder by the Berlin composer critics 
which figured on the program may prove welcome to not 
a few of the American seekers after vocal novelties. For 
their benefit I mention the quaint Luarin, by E. E. Tau- 
bert; Rastlose Liebe, by Oscar Eichberg, and Harren, by 


Otto Lessmann. 
* * # 


Of Hermann Gura I wrote at length in my last week's 
budget. He gave his second Lieder and Balladen Abend | 
in Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening, before an in- | 
creased audience. I stayed to hear the sixteen Gesaenge 
which form the immortal Dichterliebe cycle of Robert 
Schumann, and some of which one has but rare oppor- 
tunities of hearing so well sung. The remainder of the 
program brought the following selections: 








Morgenlied, op. 51, No. 5............. 4 

Ms genlied om hs 5 : F ccccetogsees Alexis Hollaender 
Ablésung, op. 51, No. 7......-...+5 
Standchen, op. 106, NO. 1... .cececeee ees cecceeneeceseeeeeeeees J. Brahms | 
Allerseelen, op. 10, No. 8.........+++. } 

. 7 :  -  ¥ cobdesesesesete ~hard Straus 
Schlagende Herzen, op. 29, No. 2 ‘ Richard Strauss 
Wiederschein, Nachlass Lfg. 15...... 4 — 

Foe F. Schubert 


Prometheus Nachlass Lfg. 40.... 

Der Wirthin Téchterlein, op. 1, No.2 
Morr Giat, on. B We. B..... 6. cccccseces 
Or Tee, GR GE, Wey ©... onc ccee foc ccseveccensocccsoseed C. Loewe | 
Das Erkennen, op. 65, No. 2......... 
Der Zauberlehrling, op. 20, No.2... 





* *# & 


On the same evening I heard at the lugubrious hall cf 
the Royal High School for Music an Italian chamber 


music organization, new to Berlin, which gave a concert 
for the benefit of the triple monument of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, the erection of which in Berlin has been 
planned for some time. I am afraid the said soirée will 
not much advance the present laggard state of the 
monumental affair, for the conservatory hall did not con- 
tain many listeners, which is all the more to be regretted 
as the performance of the Italian Quintet would have 
deserved a more general and widespread recognition. 

The most important member of the quintet seemed to 
me to be the pianist, L. Gulli, by whom Professor Barth 
lately played two very promising compositions, and who 
is said to have been a pupil of the Hochschule. Except 
that he once in a while, especially in forte passages, 
took the wind out of his four associates of the strings by 
overpowering them with his concert grand piano, Gulli 
proved himself an excellent chamber music performer, 
full of intelligence and of the most refined musical taste. 
I felt this more particularly in the slow movement of the 
Brahms F minor quintet, and in the intermezzo of the 
Sinding quintet, though both these works, so characteris- 
tic of their respective composer's nationality, are any- 
thing but Italian. The natural suavity of the South- 
erners, however, toned down to some advantage Brahms’ 
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it will do the composer lots of good. The Lilli also kept 
her word. She did sing the Lechner Lieder in public, but 
—they proved a fiasco. 

I could not await the singing of the Adelaide and 
Egmont Lieder of Beethoven, as well as of three Schubert 
songs and the usual encores, as I wanted to hurry down 
to the Singakademie. Mention, however, should be made 
of the fact that Prof. Franz Mannstaedt, who accompanied 
Frau Lehmann at the piano, did not do so with as great 
an amount of musical taste as one might have expected 
from so experienced an artist, nor with that beauty of 
tone and touch that a former piano virtuoso is supposed 
to have at his command. 

**s * 

At the Singakademie that same evening Miss Selma 

Thomas held forth. She is a local mezzo soprano who 


| sings acceptably, but has no very pronounced qualities in 


any direction. Her voice and delivery are alike cold and 
dispassionate, but she succeeded in pleasing her very 
friendly disposed audience. ‘ 

The program contained the usual Schubert, Schumann, 
Cornelius and Brahms selections, intermixed with a 


| classical sprinkling of Handel, Mozart and Beethoven. 


at moments too severe ruggedness, and the Northern | 


weirdness of Sinding. 


The members of the string quartet, Signori R. Fat- | 


torini, R. Zampeti, E. Marengo and C. Bedetti, gavea 


neat ensemble performance of Mozart's C major quartet, | 
which delightful work was received with much applause | 


by the small but cultured audience, of which the Hoch- 
schule students formed the by far strongest contingent. 
** * 
There is no use denying the fact that Lilli Lehmann 
still draws in Berlin. She announces three vocal recital? 


with rather heterogeneous programs, and the first one of | 


them, last Thursday night, drew one of the largest 
audiences so far seen in the Philharmonie this season. 


I cannot explain the fact of this paying popularity of such | 
singers as Lilli Lehmann, except on the ground that one | 


hears so very little good singing in Berlin all the year 
round that people will embrace most any opportunity 
offered them in that direction, even if the singer be no 
longer in her prime. I don't want to be understood, how- 
ever, in the sense as if Lilli Lehmann were no longer 
worth listening to. Her voice indeed has, to me at least, 
no longer the charm, mellowness or fullness it once pos- 
sessed, but she is still a consummate artist. She knows 
how to hide the ravages of time, and even her lack of true 


passion is concealed by means of her superior musical 


| intelligence and fine artistic instinct. The latter quality, 


however, did not appear outwardly, for, as usual, the 
lady was dressed in the worst kind of taste. 

Another lack of taste became apparent this time in the 
selection of the novelties which Lilli Lehmann this time 
introduced to the Berlin public. 
shown considerable musical insight in the choice of her 


| protégés, the acquaintance of whom she took it upon 


The last group, however, consisted of ,four older 
Gesaenge (Todessehnsucht, by J. S. Bach; Gut’ Nacht, 
an old serenade from the Middle Rhine; Lord Gregory, 
an old Scotch ballad, and Rosa, a Flemish dance ditty), 
in the careful and musicianly arrangement of Dr. Rei- 
mann, and these I recommend ,to the notice of American 


vocalists. 
se? 


The Steigerung, of which I spoke in my opening para 
graph, was reached on Friday night with the third 
symphony concert of the Royal Orchestra, under Herr 
Court Conductor Felix Weingartner's so pronouncedly 
popular direction. 

The program was an interesting one and opened with 
Schumann's Manfred overture, which irrelentlessly 
gloomy work received a somewhat too sleek and polished 
interpretation at the hands of the conductor, as well as of 
the band of artists, to allow of its fullest effect of doom 
and despair. 

In pleasing contrast thereto stood Hermann Goetz’s F 
major symphony, a work which is but rarely heard nowa- 
days. Ten or twelve years ago it used to be one of the 
stock pieces of Theodore Thomas’ broad and most catholic 
repertory, but since then the composer of the Taming of 
the Shrew has vanished almost completely from our con 
cert programs. For myself I hailed the resurrection with 
pleasurable anticipation, for I consider this refined 
symphony the direct forerunner of Raff's Wald symphony, 


| one of the finest and most descriptive works of the entire 


Previously she had | 


herself to disseminate among her audiences. Thus she | 


did a great deal for Bungert, who scarcely would have 
made his way so quickly without her. Her selections from 
Reinhold L. Herman and from Hans Herrmann's Lieder 
were also justifiable, although not all what the latter 
writes is musical gold. But this time she gave us dross 
in a group of six Lieder by one Johannes Lechner, a Ber- 
lin composer heretofore absolutely unknown. Iam told 
on pretty good authority that Lilli Lehmann was induced 


sing just these songs, as the composer is said to be in 
very needy circumstances. While such a motive does 


| credit to the lady’s kindness of heart, it cannot possibly 
| relieve her artistic conscience, nota bene if she carries 


about with her such a rare article. There are also more 
ways than through the public singing of his mediocre 
Lieder that Frau Lehmann could have assuaged the 


| unknown composer's financial troubles. 


‘The story goes that she did so also in at least one way 


| and not at the expense of her own well filled purse either, 


as anybody who knows anything of Lilli Lehmann at all 


| will readily presume. The following are said to be the 


circumstances: There is here an enterprising, but by no 
means very lavish music publishing firm, Ries & Erler, 
the last named partner of which, although he is a very 
rich man, bears somewhat the same reputation for not 
over great prodigality with his ‘‘ boodle’’ as does Lilli 
Lehmann herself. 

It was just this man whom Lilli got interested in her 
“newly discovered genius,’’ Johannes Lechner. She 


| more by the feeling of charity than by anything else to | 
] 


sang the Lieder to Erler with all that winsomeness that 


she knows how to display, and she told the publisher that 
she would sing them also in public. Erler agreed to see 
the composer, and to strike a bargain with him. But 
Lilli, who knew well enough that that poor fellow would 
jump at anything that the publisher might offer, and who 
knew her man, insisted quietly, but firmly, that the bar- 
gain could only be struck with her, and not with the 


composer. The bargain was struck, and Ries & Erler | 


are stuck for a nice little sum. It won't hurt them, and 


modern musical literature. 

The performance of Goetz's work was, under Weingart- 
ner’s dashy baton, very spirited and cleverly worked out 
as to rhythmic and dynamic details. Also did the sym- 
phony, especially the gay intermezzo and the melodious 
slow movement, meet with a favorable reception on the 
part of the fashionable audience, which, as usual, filled 
every available seat in the Royal Opera House. 

The real novelty of the evening was a Lustspiel over- 
ture by E. N. von Reznicek, a composer much patronized 
by Herr von Weingartner, and vice versa. In former 
years it was urged against our leader of the Royal 
Orchestra's symphony evenings that no contemporaneous 
composer was suffered to appear on the program. The 
reproach at the time must have reached Weingartner's 
ear and must have found consideration with him, for he 
changed his tactics and now gives us modern composers. 
So far this season he has been careful, as in the case 
of Schilling’s Seemorgen and again in this instance of 
Reznicek’s Lustspiel overture, to select just such works 
as are apt to find no favor with his audiences. Reznicek’s 
overture to his comic opera Donna Diana is very clever 
and popular good music in the vein of Smetana’s Verkaufte 
Braut overture, but this E major overture is banal in in- 
vention and scored in clap-trap style. Itisa Possen but 
not a refined Lustspiel overture. 

The second half of the program was made up of Bee- 
thoven’s less frequently heard f#rs/ Leonore overture and 
Haydn’s D major symphony (No. 4 in the B. & H. edi- 
tion), yclept The Bell symphony. Why it is thus called I 
don’t know, but I imagine it must be because of the open- 
ing bars of the slow movement in G major, tae reiterated 
thirds B, G, in the bass producing a slight suggestion of 
the effect of a tolling bell. 

Both works of the classics were reproduced by Berlin's 
best orchestra under Weingartner’s most careful direction 
in a flawless and highly enjoyable style. 

The next concert, on December 17, will be dedicated 
exclusively to Beethoven, the program being made up of 
the Fidelio and the Leonore No. 2 overtures, the seventh 
symphony, and the E flat piano concerto, the latter to 
be played by Busoni. This will be the first time for a 
long while that we shall have a soloist at one of these 


royal concerts. 
“4 ** * 


While the above described concert was progressing the 
Stern Singing Society gave its first concert of the season 
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at the Emperor William Memorial Church. Of course I | 
could not attend, a fact which I did not even deplore to 
any great extent, as the evening brought only a repetition 
of the all too frequently heard Mendelssohn oratorio 
Elijah. 

The performance is described to me by a competent | 
witness as having been quite satisfactory as far as the | 
choral work was concerned, and excellent with regard to 
the offerings of the soloists. Of the latter the new bass- 
baritone, Anton von Rooy, is praised very highly on | 
account of his noble, sonorous voice and his artistic de- 
livery. Of him Professor Gernsheim, the conductor of | 
the Stern Singing Society, said to me that he had net heard | 
his like ‘‘ since the best days of Stockhausen.’’ This is 
high praise, indeed, and especially valuable because 
coming from such an authority. 


“ee 
On Saturday night I was present first in Bechstein Hall, 
: at the opening portion of the joint concert of Misses 


Elisabeth Behnsen and Celeste Groenevelt. The former 
young lady is a singer of so mediocre abilities, and even 
lower quality of voice, that it is not worth while speaking 
about her. 

Miss Groenevelt, from New Orleans, however, is a 
young performer about whose great and pronounced, but 
specifically pianistic, talents I have had occasion to make 
some mention heretofore. She has also been able to 
secure the sympathies of the American colony here, which 
was out in full force on the evening in question. Like 
myself, however, even the most charitably inclined of its 
members cannot have failed to have felt some disappoint- 
ment in Miss Groenevelt’s rather careless performances. 
I don’t care to go into details about her playing of the 
Bach-Tausig D minor toccata and fugue, for the girl has 
evidently not the slightest conception of Bach. But also 
in the op. 53, C major sonata, of Beethoven, her concep- 
tion was anything but ripe, despite the fact that this very 
sonata is of all of Beethoven's piano sonatas perhaps the 
one best suited to virtuosos. In the first movement her 
fingers ran away with her, and the adagio was played 
with hard force of touch and tone, something ail the 
more reprehensible as Miss Groenevelt is naturally en- 
dowed ,with an excellent piano touch. The last move- 
ment, especially, but also the rest of her work, was list- 
less and generally unsatisfactory. I don’t know whether 
Miss Groenevelt’s slovenly, nay almost slatternly and 
devil-may-care-style of playing 1s the result of Lesche- 
tizky’s schooling or of the natural indifference and lazi- 
ness of the young lady herself, but one thing I do know, 
and that is that the sooner she mends her ways the better 


it will be for her. 


*# ne * 

A pianist of far different make-up and qualities, but 
one who is also not really first-class and absolutely satis- 
factory in every direction is Albert Eibenschiitz, who 
gave a concert with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
orchestra at the Singakademie that same evening. 

Mr. Eibenschiitz comes from Cologne, and now belongs 
to the teaching force of the Stern Conservatory of Music. 
Aside from some mannerisms a la Pachmann, his play- 
ing is technically surprisingly good and brilliant, but his 
style generally lacks that earnestness and breadth which 
might be expected from a musician of his pretensions. 
Of the Brahms B flat concerto, with which he opened his 
program, I did but hear the andante and that most grace- 
ful of all of Brahms’ piano music, the finale with the 
Hungarian flavor. These two movements, however, 
sufficed to give me the said impressions. 

The quasi novelty on the program, Mlle. Chaminade’s 
Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, did not go very far 
toward dispelling my preconceived notions about the lack 
of creative powers in women as composers. Nevertheless, 


audience rose to her, 


ner. Many of her steatette as well as orchestral ‘ete, 
however, were exceedingly interesting, and I may even 
say fascinating, to me, and I am eager to hear the much 
condemned work once more as soon as opportunity offers. 
This sort of music also suits Mr. Eibenschiitz’s pianism 
better than Brahms, and with it he seemed to startle more 
than delight the audience. 


His own arrangement for piano and orchestra of, 
| Tausig’s Hungarian Gypsy Airs I did not stay to listen to, 


for that piece of Tausig’s is apt to give me ‘‘a pain in the 
stomach,’’ a risk which I did not care to incur. 

A not particularly interesting singer, Miss Anna Weiss- 
hahn, gave in a not particularly interesting manner a not 
particularly interesting aria from Eckert’s opera Wil- 
helm von Oranien, and Lieder by the concert giver. She, 
as well as Herr Eibenschiitz, was successful with the 
audience. 

*# ke 

The best concert of the musical season so far was that 
of last night, the third of the Philharmonic concerts, 
under Nikisch’s direction. 

The vast hall of the Philharmonie was absolutely sold 
out at the Sunday forenoon public rehearsal, and also 
lastfevening there were very few, if any, vacant seats. In 
the audience I was particularly pleased to notice my old 
Boston friends, the Hechts, from Commonwealth avenue, 
one of the most musical families of the Hub, or any other 
city in the wide world. It can and will not be denied 
that quite a good deal of the drawing powers displayed at 
just this concert must be attributed to the appearance as 
soloist of Marcella Sembrich, but it is likewise gratifying 
to be able to state that these concerts are now on the way 
of regaining the prestige and the large attendance which 
they had in the palmiest days of their founder, the late 
Hans von Biilow. 

The enthusiasm which Mme. Sembrich evoked in her 
numerous admirers was an almost indescribable one and 
culminated in the here somewhat unusual exhibition of 
floral offerings of far more than average costliness and 
beauty. Let me hasten to say that all this applause, 
recalls, flowers and encore was richly deserved, for, con- 
trary to her recent operatic guesting experiences, the diva 
was in splendid voice, and the charm of her superb vocal 
organ, as well as the consummate art of her delivery, was 
bound to captivate even those who are not crazy admirers 
of the coloratura style of singing. 

In her first aria, Donna Anna's Non mi dir, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, the lady was not yet in her ele- 
ment. She seemed to be nervous beyond reason, and the 
force of Mozart’s music in this aria, in which the colora- 
tura plays only the part of an embellishment to the strong 
dramatic contents of the music, was anyhow too much for 
her. But later on, in the long recitative and the Casta 
diva aria from Norma (what a strange sight it was to see 
Bellini’s name on a modern symphony concert program!) 
Mme. Sembrich was her own self, and she sang as I have 
not heard her sing for more than a decade. Of course the 
and the applause roared like a 


cyclone. There was no denying the demands for an 


encore, and Nikisch, who was decorated by the sweet 
singer with a huge bouquet of violets, must have been pre- 


pared for it, as the orchestral parts for Susanna’s garden 


aria from Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro were on the stands. 


How delightfully and artistically the band accompanied 
under Nikisch I cannot describe. It almost as much 


fascinated me as Sembrich’s singing of the coy chamber- 
maid’s warbling measures. 
music from the one allotted tothe sorrowful Donna Anna, 
and it is better suited to Marcella Sembrich’s tempera- 


This is a different Mozart 


ment. It was highly finished, artistic and enjoyable, 
nevertheless. 
The orchestral selections made up a more than usually 


interesting program, and consisted of Cherubini’s Anac- 
reon overture, Schumann’s D minor symphony, Mabler’s 
movement, ‘‘ What the flowers of the meadow have to say 
to me,’’ and Dvordk’s sprightly scherzo capriccioso. 
Wonderful to relate, this latter work, one of Thomas’ 
former battle horses, which he played quite frequently at 
Steinway Hall in the ‘80's, was new to Berlin, and was 
performed for the first time at these concerts. Of course 


I did not find the work quite as trashy as it has been 
dubbed by most of my Berlin confréres, nor can I deny 
the fact that I was forced to listen with more than my 
usual amount of interest. Mlle. Chaminade starts off 
boldly enough with a clean steal from the opening bars 
from the Flying Dutchman overture and ballad, which she 
transposes into C sharp minor and then goes atit ina 
sweeping but quite rhapsodic and almost planless man- 


it could not fail to create a most pleasing impression. 
A still greater and deeper one, however, was produced 
by the genuine novelty of the evening, the movement 
from Gustav Mahler’s third and latest symphony in F 
major and collectively entitled A Summer Morning’s 
Dream. The work consists of no less than six move- 
ments, the first opening with an introduction entitled The 
Awakening of Pan, and followed by an allegro, Summer 
Marches (Cortége of Bacchus). The second movement 
in minuet form (A major) is the above mentioned one. 
The third one is a rondo yclept What the animals of 
the woods have to say to me. The fourth Satz is named 
What mankind has to say to me, and is written for alto 
solo. The fifth movement describes What the Angels are 
Telling, and they utter themselves to a female chorus with 
alto solo. The sixth and last movement is an adagio in 
which the composer tries musically to cia What Love is 
Telling him. 

You see this is a program symphony on a most compre- 
hensive scale. Comprehensive and alsocomprehensible was 
the minuet which we heard last night, for one could really 
fancy in the graceful and sensitively scored minuet meas- 
ures the soft whisperings and the gentle bell tones of the 
children of the meadows, and even their complaints and 
their longing for revenge. Everything sounded fresh and 
beautiful as a May morn, and I think that this movement, 
which is free from many of the former extravagances of 
Mahler, will do much toward bringing that singularly 
talented and highly aiming, ever striving composer nearer 
to public recognition than his two former symphonies 
have done. That they were of considerable musical im- 
portance I have not hesitated to state in these columns in 
the face of a then almost unanimous opposition. Mahler’s 
day, however, seems to be coming at last, and he was 
yesterday called for by the audience in no half hearted 
manner to receive their spontaneous and sincere applause. 
The Berlin press this morning is also full of admiration 
and praise, to which I say better late than never. 

The performance of this difficult work by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Nikisch’s sympathetic and loving 
guidance, was admirable, and so was that of the atfacca 
played Schumann symphony, which though I have heard 
it several hundred times in my life, I have never yet heard 
more finely shaded, more romantically conceived and 
more plastically worked out than last night under 
Nikisch’s baton. It aroused a storm of applause for the 
genial conductor. 

The program for the next concert contains the Bee- 
thoven E flat concerto, to be played by Sofie Menter, and 
as novelty Richard Strauss’ latest symphonic poem, 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. Jos. Aibl, Successor, the 
great Munich music publishing firm, has just sent me the 
orchestral score of this work, but I prefer to defer putting 
down in cold type my impressions upon this Nietzsche 
philosophy music until I have heard instead of merely 
having read the stupendous score. 

* 2 

Hofrath Pollini, of Hamburg, lost his wife last week. 

She died at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
** 

The number of callers at the Berlin headquarters of 
Tue Musica Courter last week embraced Court Pianist 
Georg Liebling, Mrs. and Master Zadora, who came to 
tell me that young Michael had passed the Hochschule 
examinations before Professors Joaahim, Barth and 
Rudorff so satisfactorily that he had been accepted 
despite the fact that he is still under the regulation age; 
Miss Laura Haas, an opera and concertcontralto; Miss 
Henny Ruben, a pianist and pupil of Rummel; Hutche- 
son, the Australian pianist; Willy Burmester, the great 
violin virtuoso; Mrs. S. Cottlow, Miss Kimball, and Mrs. 
N. P. Lovering, from Boston, who brought me greetings 
from my friends Philip Hale and E. A. MacDowell. 

O. F. 






























































Concert NOorEs. 

The Halir Quartet, without Halir, gave its first concert 
of the season. Professor Kruse, the founder of the organi- 
zation, substituted for the great violinist. The program 
contained only Beethoven compositions, viz., the great C 
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sharp minor quartet, op. 131, the well-known trio, op. 11, 
for piano, clarinet, and ‘cello, and the C major, op. 29, 
quintet. In the trio Felix Weingartner, the popular con- 
ductor of the Royal Opera orchestra, played the piano 
part, and O. Schubert the clarinet. In the quintet Theo- 
dor Krelle played second viola. Considerable interest was 
manifested in the concert, first, because Kruse was at 
the leader's stand: second, because Weingartner was 
about to appear in a new rdle, and third, because the 
Joachim Quartet has given us such a superb reading of the 
C sharp minor number that it was thought impossible to 
duplicate or even approach it. Kruse is an especial pet 
of Joachim, and has played under the latter in most of the 
Beethoven chamber music. ‘That this apprenticeship was 
not without splendid results Professor Kruse demon- 
strated at every opportunity. Energetic rhythm, lovely 
piano, well balanced climaxes, intelligent phrasing, rever- 
ential repose, understanding of the changing moods— 
everything that makes the Joachim Quartet great was 
present in the playing of this younger band. Kruse 
strayed from the pitch at times, but then does not Joachim 
do that also? In the adagio ma non troppo of op. 131 the 
writer expected more warmth, more intensity. At times 
the music dragged. An adagio does not always signify 
extreme despair or dull, sodden indifference. In this 
particular case it seems to denote a sort of slumbering 
ferociousness. The melody is apparently quiet, but at 
times a note, a phrase, springs up, that tells of a buried 
volcano, of a smoldering spark that is ready to burst 
into flame at the first kiss of a passing zephyr. This in- 
flammable undercurrent was missing in the rather dry 
performance of the adagio. The quintet was well nigh 
perfect. With the possible exception of some notable per- 
formances at the Aschenbrédel, in New York, the writer 
has never heard finer ensemble playing than in this 
quintet. 

Director Weingartner had better stick to his orchestra. 
From this piece of advice one must not infer that the 
talented young man with the austere, Friedheim face did 
not do full justice to the piano in the Beethoven trio. He 
more than sustained his reputation as a thorough musician 
and a finely attuned artist, but at the same time he 
showed us nothing that any fairly good pianist and musi- 
cian could not have done equally well. His is true 
‘‘ Kapellmeister’’ playing—neat, clear, exact, well 
phrased, but hopelessly cgld and monochromatic. His 
tonal modulation consists of playing either forte or piano. 
He seemed to be afraid of the pedal. The audience liked 
his playing—or him—for they recalled him three times. 

** * 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch demonstrated at his second recital 
that those who had cried ‘*‘ Hats off; a genius when 
tirst they heard him were in no wise mistaken or over- 


enthusiastic. He played before a crowded house. His 
success was real, unquestioned. In such test pieces as 
the A minor prelude and fugue, Bach-Liszt; variations in 
F, Beethoven; fantasie, C major, Schumann, and Wed- 
ding March and scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt, Gabrilowitsch proved his right to be 
accorded a place in the front rank of the younger pianists 
of to-day. His playing is bracing and healthy in the 
extreme, yet full of fire and enthusiasm. He has creative 
talent of no mean order, as was evinced by his Petite 
Sérénade. ‘‘ At the urgent request of many’’ he will 
give a concert with orchestra in the big Philharmonie 


Hall. 


* 2 * 
This was the program at Mrs. Max Liebling’s latest 
Sunday musicale 


Quartet, G minor............ ee ee ee eee oe Haydn 
Mr. Max Karger’s String Quartet 
Elsa’s Dream. $029008688S00ds0 0s8es ect onsegs poenweaauegile Wagner 
Aria, Huguenots....... ..cccss eee nee egsecveesccect epee een 
Miss Rippé (from New York) 
Schumann 


PPO DAO .-cennteoscenseeets scncvnseons 


Fantasie, F minor Chopin 





....Mendelssohn 
Saint-Saéns 


* 2 * 


Mr. Lee Bling, who was taken to task recently by Mr. 
Walker, of Chicago, for some utterances regarding Wag- 
ner’s opinion of Mendelssohn, requests the writer to ask 
the sarcastic gentleman to read Wagner’s pamphlet Das 
Judenthum‘in der Musik. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SmeTana’s THe BARTERED Brive. 


‘6 OW at last the Court Opera, too, has sold the 
N bride,"’ exclaims Hanslick in his late feuilleton 
on this popular work of Smetana, but he adds, ‘‘ most 
certainly a little late.’’ 
It would seem that ever since the highly successful and 
brilliant Bohemian premiére in the Austellungs Theater of 
y since the first German perform- 





1892, but more especi 
ance in the Theater an der Wien of 1893, there have been 
sighs and longings for her on the stage which Director 
Jahn’s conservatism guards socloselye Then there was 
the failure in Paris to bring the preparations there for a 
performance to maturity. It would seem that this alone 
might have been enough to stimulate the Viennese to 
show the Parisians what the Vienna stage could do. 
Judging from the history of some of the past operas 
which made their way first to triumph through the stage 
of the Court Opera, like Manon and Werther, for in- 


| stance, this in itself would be a sufficiently strong im- 


petus and stimulus to the Viennese theatrical forces 
to muster their full strength and march to victory. At 
all events the preparations at Paris were not apparently 
without their effect upon the present form of the score 
which Smetana’thought necessary to enrich and to touch 
up here and there for the French stage. He added the 
peasants’ chorus, the song of J/arze (how strange and 
dead!), the dance in the comedians’ scene, and then 
divided the originally two act opera into three parts. 
In this form it has found everywhere a most friendly re- 
ception, until finally in the Court Opera here it gave the 
most lively and evident pleasure. Hanslick declared that 
he had not seen such a general jubilation in the house 
fora long time, although he had seen it go right merrily 
three years agone in the Theater an der Wein. 

Then comes the Princess Metternich, from Paris, with 
her journalists, to hear and to learn in order that she may 
teach the French at the Opéra Comique how they sell 
the bride in Vienna. The artistic authority of the 
princess is not to be resisted. lt was she that under 
Lovis Napoleon carried Tannhduser through in spite of 
opposition, hisses and groans from the French hatred of 
the German; and now Hanslick, not slow to perceive a 
joke even in music, points out her many-sidedness and 
in characteristic satire at Wagner’s expense exclaims, 
‘* Wagner and Smetana—what a contrast!”’ 

It must be a consolation to him that there is not a trace 
of Wagner's influence in Die Verkaufte Braut, although I 
hear Smetana, too, has come forward as an admirer of the 
great revolutionist (so called; Wagner is not more a revo- 
lutionist than Caccini and Gluck were hundreds of years 
ago, which only tproves there is nothing new under the 
sun; all progress moves in a circle) in his last opera 
Libussa. 

‘he Bohemian volksong character of this opera is full 
of piquant nterest and charming naiveté. No work of 
his shows so much unity, so much freshness, so much of 
art’s concealment of art, as this, and yet Smetana, it ap- 
pears, was wont to hold this opera in less esteem than his 
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others—-The Kiss, The Secret (Das Geheimniss), Dalibor, 


&c. He wrote it more for the Prague public than for his 
own amusement and taste, and how is it that now it is his 
chef-d’veuvre? What is the perversity either of the 
author or of his public that always prevents either him 
or them from prizing rightly his best work? 

The dances, which are most refreshingly musical, are 
charming in themselves, and most charmingly arranged. 
The success of the whole performance could not be better 
or more brilliant—countless encores and storming cheers 
for the principal actor, Hescn and Director Fuchs, showed 
the ful) contentment of the house. 

The action I suppose your readers are long since ac- 
quainted with, so I need not repeat it here. ‘The plot is 
clear, simple and cheerfully pleasant. It. hangs all upon 
one error in a marriage contract, which a sly business 
man like Aeza/ is not likely to have passed unnoticed, 
viz., the bridegroom throughout is always spoken of as 
the ‘‘Son of Michna,’’ and never once as ‘‘ Wenzel 
and in this mistake all the participators in the 


Michna,’ 
play become involved. 

Mark was in splendid voice for the part of Marie, a 
long and trying réle, althouh I agree with others in think- 
ing that she overdid the piquanterie of the character— 
that 


Mark does not attempt as fully as she might to bring out. 


Marie had a simplicity and a ‘‘ true inwardness 


But this is wandering away from the subject, only I 
would like just to ask here, Won't it be a good thing for 
the human race to learn that they are responsible for their 
opinioas: 

* 2 # 

There is only another criticism to be made on the set- 
ting of the play, and that is in the first act too mnay 
side scenes are brought in toenliven it. It disturbs the 
one thing needful, z ¢., the direct attention upon the 
chief action. As Hanslick says, ‘‘ All this is not going 
on behind the two lovers who are trying to communi- 
cate to us their feelings 

Gypsies are being arrested and carried off amid a large 
crowd; a clergyman strides across the stage surrounded 
by peasant children kissing his hand; at the numerous 
booths and stalls are customers of all sorts eating apples 
and marzipan ; peasant lads are flirting wit: the maids and 
lassies in the crowd, &c. It may be a true picture, but 
it is a little overdone, and diverts too much the attention. 
In the second act there is the same disorder at the tavern 
table, with the choristers and the dumb actors, and just 
in the most beautiful part of the duet between the two 
lovers, Marie and Wenzel, which alone we wish to hear, 
and see as well, there is an arrest of some unknown per- 
son at the bar, who is carried off amid great excitement. 
Naturally the attention of the house is diverted and in- 
voluntarily turned upon this exciting incident, and thus 
the ensemble of the acting and the whole effective im- 
pressicn which the duet is supposed to make are effectually 


destroyed. 
: ** * 


A word about Hesch. I spoke of his expected advent 
here last year, in my London letter, but this I believe is 
his first appearance. Hesch’s fine bass buffo, his genial 
interpretations in other operas, and his special adapta- 
bility for the part of Aeza/, have made him a general 
favorite; he is regarded here as a much prized acquisi- 
tion, which opinion his first appearance as Aeza/, the 
marriage agent in the Bartered Bride, more than justified. 
His keen but not forced humorous characteristics, the 
energetic piquancy of execution and real musical skill 
are features which he displays most advantageously. His 
voice, a genuine bass buffo, is more distinguished for its 
volume than for its sympathetic Woh/h/ang, the German 
word, and the only one that expresses round, mellow, 
pellucid tone. 

Hesch’s appearance in other parts will be awaited with 
pleasurable anticipation, not unmixed with curiosity, to 
know if he will fulfil all expectations and justify his bril- 
liant reputation. 

* * *# 

‘*See Werther and die,’’ the Viennese will tell you. I 
did not feel a particular wish last year to give up the 
ghost, but I did nevertheless try three times during my 
first stay in Vienna to hear Van Dyck (and Renard) in 
this his greatest opera excepting Faust. As he will only 
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sing it when in the best of voiee, it was at each of 
these three times given up and another opera substituted. 

Thus it happened that I did not see Werther last year 
on the stage of the Court Opera, nor hear his greatest 
impersonator, Van Dyck, but last week I went fully 
fortified with Goethe’s version and not with Massenet- 
Kalbeck’s, although I took a text book with me and lis- 
tened to Van Dyck's highly dramatic interpretation of a 
character which heretofore had always seemed quite with- 
out any theatrical stuff. The first impression was there- 
fore a surprise and—shall I dare to lisp it?—disappoint- 
ment! I beg my kindly disposed readers not to tell this 
to anyone, at least until I explain. 

After a little reflection, of course, I was able to see that 
dramatic coloring of some sort is necessary to any dra- 
matic representation, and goes without saying. But 
must it go to the extent of almost destroying the original 
as we know him in Goethe’s prose poem? Goethe’s 

Werther has always impressed me as a grand and digni- 
fied character, capable indeed of a ‘' grande passion,”’ 
capable of the highest joy and the keenest suffering, but 
alike capable of repressing any weak emotionality. 

There was indeed a dangerous moment when, carried 
beyond his real self he—simply forgot, for that instant 
only, and allowed himself to be brought toa confession 
of his love to Charlotte. But does anyone suppose that 
Goethe’s Werther ever premeditated anything like that? 
Did Charlotte ever have any reason to suppose before 
that time that Werther loved her with anything but the 
love of a brother or simple friendly affection? Strong as 
his love was for her, had he not resolutely repressed any 
outward display of it? Hadn’t he guarded his secret as 
zealously as he would have guarded her own sacred 
purity? Goethe never wrote a word to indicate that 
Albert ever had a jealous thought or suspicion of his 
loved and honored friend, nor of Goethe’s Charlotte did 
or could Werther ever have said, ‘‘God knows I was 
loved of her,’’ as Kalbeck has translated the French, 
‘*C’est moi qu'elle pouvait aimer.”’ 

Goethe’s Werther was not the almost sickly senti- 
mental melancholic man of passion that Kalbeck has 
given to Van Dyck to interpret, and Goethe’s Char/otte 
was a sound, healthy, unawakened nature, moved by 
none but the gentlest of emotions, the personification of 
true womanly wifehood, moving about in the simplest 
unconsciousness of the depth and grandeur of the pas- 
sion she had aroused in Werther's heart. I doubt if a 
man like Werther would or could have loved or revered 
her if it had been otherwise. He that reads between the 
lines will see that no doubt Char/otte would have loved 
Werther if she had not already been given by her parents 
to another man. They had been made for one another, 
and only kept apart by a sad contrariety of fate that had 
ordained it otherwise, and there was that one moment 
when she was suddenly brought face to face with this 
fact, which inspired her with terror and horror under the 
existing circumstances. But Goethe’s Char/otte did not 
sit days and weeks before that fatal visit at Christmas, 
a married woman bemoaning and lamenting in a senti- 
mental fit of melancholy the absence of another man. 

* # 

Werther's suicide was done in, that cool, philoso- 
phical manner in which a high caste Greek or Roman in 
early history might have done it. He defended in clear- 
cut logic the idea of suicide. He often discussed it with 
Albert, and argued the question in the .“‘ quod erat de- 
monstranndum "* manner of a problem of Euclid, as when 
he says, 

‘* Wenn sich ein Kind zu friih nach Haus zuriick gefun- 
den,”’ &c. 

The last act, where Char/lotle goes to the death scene 
in Werther's house, is of course without any support 
whatever from the original, but required by the dramatic 
necessities of the case in the Massenet-Kalbeck version. 
This I do not care to deny is touching and pathetic in the 
extreme and moves one totears. Werther's suggestion 


as to the place of his burial is a happy poetic thought of 
Massenet. Happy Werther/ happy Lotta! Werther 
died in the full consciousness that he was beloved. Life 
for him was complete in that one thought. Lof¢fa lived 
to preserve her ideal of her loved and revered friend. She 
never saw her idol turn to clay. Neither of them learned 
that side by side with love, cruelty, selfishness and mean- 
ness walk in dangerous nearness. Each kept the statue 
on its pedestal, and neither of them was ever under the 
painful necessity of removing it. 

Both kept on eternally loving, idealizing, revering! 

Happy Werther / happy Lotta/ 


* 2 

What would Schumann have made out of Werther? I 
believe he would have preserved all the psychological 
grandeur of HW erther's passion, -yet would never have | 
destroyed the dignity, the strength of the man, and 
withal have remained true to the dramatic unities. How | 
well he would have understood to throw over all the poetic | 
halo of romance without falling into sentimental melan- | 
choly! 


*e# 

Massenet has musically done full justice to his interpre- 
tation of the character in a most descriptive and pictorial 
manner—notably the moonlight walk on the return from 
the evening party, Werther's prayer, ‘‘ Father, whom 
never mine eyes have seen, call me home; take me to 
Thee!’’ the reading of Werther's letter, the storm, the 
Christmas festival, the one passionate scene before the 
suicide, the prelude to the death sce ne, and the death scene 
itself, are all deeply poetical, vividly pictorial, intensely | 
passionate tonal representations: poetically picturesque 
themes ever recurring in all keys and combinations, ex- 
cluding the trombones, which are reserved for the last 
outcries of passionate entreaty, the death agony and the 
despair of Lofta’s frief and pain. It utterly fails through- 
out, except perhaps in the prayer of /’erther, to give us | 
an adequately lofty spiritual or psychological view of a | 
noble character in the fires of trial, such as Wagner has 
given us, or Schumann, or if one could imagine such a | 
thing as Brahms writing an opera, this seer and prophet | 
might have done. 

Goldschmidt’s Gaeia. Anevent which has caused much 
stir and sensation in the inner social musical circles of 
Vienna, was the performance of this long planned work of 
the young composer Goldschmidt (which he has been for 
years contemplating and working at), at the palace of 
the Erzherzog Eugen, among a select and invited gath- 
ering of artists and other notabilities. Not much about 
this has appeared in public as yet, but those acquainted 
with the work say that from a musical artistic standpoint 
it isnot of much importance. It is a most elaborately 
conceived idea, but quite after Wagner and nothing of 
marked originality. As the Greek name indicates, it is a 
musical description of the earth’s springing into being, 
the joys and holiness of earth’s early paradise, the seven 
deadly sins, &c. 

I was told that there has scarcely been an artist or an 
author in Europe whom Goldschmidt has not succeeded in | 
interesting in this long cherished plan of his. According 
to report, a million marks have been subscribed toward the 
expense of bringing it out with its proper scenic and 
musical setting; another account, however, maintains 
that Goldschmidt raised only 40,000 marks, a large part 
of which he subscribed himself. The performance at the 
palace of Erzherzog Eugen wasa successful and extraor- 
dinarily brilliant affair, and would seem to bespeak a 
final success in public. Goldschmidt has gone to Ger- 
many with the view, as I understand from one quarter, 
of bringing out the work as he wishes it, but for the truth 
of this I cannot vouch. 





** * 
Vienna Concert Noves. 

Bellincioni, Sistermans and the little Paula Szalit have 
given their annual concerts in Vienna. Bellincioni was 
her usual charming, musical, richly musical, self—‘‘ finesse, 
noblesse, grazie’’ making her, as always, one of the 





most delightful singers who come to us from Italy. She 
was assisted by Anna von Suppé, whose violin virtuosity, 
breadth of bowing, perfect intonation, aerial fluidity in 
the high notes, and generally brilliant technic, especially 
in the Wilhelmj romanze, and the Scéne de Csarda of 
Hubay, made her to me, hearing her for the first time, an 
astonishing appearance. This highly gifted lady is serious 
and mistress of her art in the best sense. A little girl 
from New York, Anna Spira, was delightful in the special 
genre of music which she chose for her first three selec- 
tions, Schiitt, Etude Mignonne; Moszkowski, Guitarre; 
Schytte, Elfentanz. 

In the selections from the Schumann Faschingsschwank 
I fear either the ambitious child was nervous or she was 
not as yet quite equal to it great difficulties. Asa whole 
she did herself and New York great credit, but she could 
with profit to herself go to Leschetizky to get a little more 
tone and learn the mysteries of pedal tonal effects. 
Leschetizky was a personal friend of Rubinstein’s, hence 
his superior knowledge of pedal technic, which no other 
great artist except, those taught by him, has mastered so 
well. 

‘The little Szalit has made great strides since studying 


| with d’Albert. She was certainly phenomenal in the G 


minor Mozart trio, with three members of the Court Opera 
orchestra. She has gained decidedly in grasp and force, 
although she is yet so little that her feet do not reach the 
pedals and require extra mechanism to manipulate them. 
Leschetizky came in as she was playing the Raff ‘Tam- 
bourine with the most brilliant dash and technic. He 
appeared delighted. The Traumerei, of ner own composi- 
tion, is a remarkably mature production for a child of her 
years, full of the exquisite poetry of adream, only I thought 
at times alittle lacking in unity, but one cannot have every- 
thing from a child of nine or ten years. There is some- 
thing of the clairvoyant possession about this child. She 
is certainly the medium of some ethereal musical spirit 
which has entered in and taken up its abode with her. 

August Stradal gave a concert here on the 3d inst. As 
he was suffering from an attack of heart disease and 
could not go on with his program, I shall forbear to 
condemn his utterly dry cantilene, the least expressive 
of anything I had ever heard; his bad pedaling, and his 
almost horrible interpretation of the Moonlight Sonata. 
His technic appeared so utterly lacking in tone that not 
one note in ten of the arpeggios was distinguishable. 
The Trauer Musique, of Liszt, was interesting but for the 
totally dry, inexpressive cantilene. This is probably ex- 
plained by his sudden illness. The best thing was a Bach 
organ fugue in D minor, arranged by himself for the 
piano, and which he suddenly left in the middle, un- 
finished. We hope to hear Stradal under more propitious 
circumstances. 

‘The concert of the violinist Rosa Hochman was nothing 
of special importance unless to her as her début(?)—a 
pupil of real promise, however, studying with Griin, who 
takes only the gifted. Miss Virginia Bailie, the New 
York pianist, who is studying with Leschetizky, and Miss 
Margulies, of the National Conservatory, were both in the 
audience. 

Excepting Bellincioni, the most important concert thus 
far was that of Sistermans. I heard him last year at the 
Schumann Faust music in the Gesellschaft concerts. 
This fall I have every reason to alter my opinion of the 
fine baritone, since he was in good voice this time, and in 
the best of musical trim every way. 

The first hearing of the Brahms Vier ernste Gesiinge 
was the sensation of the evening. Brahms is quite ill it 
is reported, hence these songs, chosen from Ecclesiastes, 
Jesus Sirach and the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, 
have a peculiar significance, particularly that from Jesus 
Sirach, beginning with 

O Death, how bitter art thou! 
O Death, how well thou doest ! 

Brahms’ individual characteristics were most prominent 

in these songs, which, with their unfathomably mysterious 
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psychology and lofty spiritual passion, aroused the audi- 
ence to the h‘ghest pitch of enthusiasm, for Sistermans in- 
terpreted them nobly with the assistance of Riickauf’s 
incomparable accompaniment, and Hanslick and Heu- 
berger, who were present, plainly showed their great en- 
joyment and high approval. E. Porrer FRisse.. 








Nordica and Art. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, i 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 21, 1896. { 


Editors The Musical Courter : 
HE artists of America can thank the Almighty 
that at last they have found an undaunted, outspoken 
champion. The tragic state of affairs which has been the 
ruin of American artists and art has lasted too long. 

It is a false accusation, made by foreign teachers, singers 
and managers of both continents, that our talented Ameri- 
cans have not the routine, finish and deep conception 
requisite to the artists who would be able to fill the places 
of Melba, the de Reszkés and others. What do they know 
about it, anyway; for when was the chance given to Ameri- 
can artists, beyond some ten or twelve, to show what they 
were capable of? Certainly not of late years. What in- 
centive do we give our home talent to progress? If they do 
reach the highest plane they come home to fill choir posi- 
tions, teach, and watch some foreign importation walk off 
with the money they were entitled to, and twice as capable 
of earning. It certainly does not inspire one to deeds of 
greatness, to the herculean effort necessary to reach the 
point of artistic perfection, to know that no place awaits 
them; that their very genius calls down upon them the 
enmity of the entire art world; that oblivion and a choir are 
their doom. It is a matter of fact that the American stu- 
dent abroad is the most dreaded competitor the students of 
other nationalities have ; the teachers acknowledge the su- 
periority and fine quality of our gifts, yet when we have 
finished, have all the requisites of a great artist, save the 
confidence which comes from experience and success, and 
return to our own home to give a recital or concert, we 
draw about one hundred listeners, and are dubbed by the 
press ‘‘clever,” ‘‘ promising” or ‘‘ fair.” 

If our abilities were inferior do you think the wise men 
of two continents would talk themselves hoarse trying to 
convince people of that fact? Not they—they wouldn't 
bother their heads about us, they would ignore our exist- 
ence ; as it is, we are too promising, plucky and dangerous 
rivals. 

It is the sickening craze after foreign idols, idols corrupt 
and oftentimes expelled from their own countries, which 
fact is known but winked at by the audiences who flock to 
hear them. Import a man with a “ski” ending to his name 
publish Don Juan tales about him, and behold! alion! Mean- 
while our brilliant young talent is drooping and dying, 
with no one tolisten to them, no one to publish their work, 
the whole world down on them becanse they are Americans 
and presume to be gifted. : 

For a sensible, practical race it seems to me that Ameri- 
cans are not living up to their reputation. Where is the 
business sense of enriching these foreign singers at the 
expense of our own sons and daughters. Here is a good 
place for jingoism. 


Then our teachers. We have fine teachers, possibly not 
just in this town, nor in every town, but in this country, | 


Chicago, New York, Cincinnati. Why not patronize them ? 
Because a besotted public demands that public performers 


must have a European education are we forced to obey 
them? 

When our country was younger and the business ques- 
tion more engrossing, our home talent had not the time 
nor means to develop itself and we were forced to go 
abroad for our entertainers. That time is emphatically 
past, and it is time for American audiences to wake up to 
the situation and declare whether or not they are going to 
be bamboozled, cheated, robbed, their intelligence in- 
sulted much longer, and this at the expense of the men 
and women we have already spent enormous sums to 
educate 

If Americans would only encourage their gifted ones to 
do their best, and then would place them where they could 
have a fair trial, they would be amazed at the real genius 
their compatriots would immediately develop. If we 
were occasionally forced to listen to trash, it might better 
be American than the usual foreign article. 

As for Mme. Nordica, no one interested in musical mi 
ters, if they have had any experience at all, knows exact 


it- 
ly 
how it all probably occurred. You can’t explain in words 
such actions, because usually these things are not the re- 
sult of outspoken words nor positive actions ; it is more an 
atmosphere, an intangible something, usually anything 
but the thing suspected. It is this something that drops a 
singing society's leader suddenly from his position when 
nobody is looking for trouble or such an occurrence. It is 
thts cowardly, underhand something that works its way so 
+ letri 


persistently in musical organizations, always to the dé 


the shoe was 





ment of the superior character. Wher 
probably too small for the foot of the foreigners was that 
Mme. Nordica was an American whose genius did not 
find it necessary to take a second place, andcould not only 
hold its own but in some ways was capable of dictating 


with the authority of superiority, a superiority 





many (probably) ; consequently it was found 
humiliate others by its presence, and circumstances be- 


+ 


came such that she could not as a self-respecting artist re- 


main. 
This is Aer country, we are Aer friends; we have 
watched eagerly and rejoiced in the fame, a glory to us 


and to her, that her gifts have resulted in; i 


t is she that we 


wish to see honored, and surely if there is to be any es- 


pecial considerations of any nature she should profit by 
them, firstly because she has earned them, secondly be 
cause this is her field. We can demonstrate our admira 


tion and respect by attending her concerts in such crowds 
that there will be no mistaking the attitude we take nor the 
one our sense of justice and fairness tells us is in the right 
We certainly owe that much to Mme. Nordica for the glory 
she has been to us. 

There are other menaces to our welfare besides Tam 
many, even more subtle and deadly; for what aims at the 
art life of a nation aims to kill all that will survive, when 
asa nation we may have gone the way of Greece, the 
Roman empire and Egypt; all that remains to us of th 
greatness is the art upon which ours is founded, t 


architecture, literature and traditions. 
at if we would encour- 





It is not too much to prophesy 
age our artists to become all they can, if we would patron- 


+ 


| ize home talent as generously as we now do the f 





we would give to the world one of the greatest 
it has ever known; our art would be free from the affecta- 
tion so in evidence in many of the past works, fresh, 
sweet, original, dignified, dramatic, full of melody, deep 
and passionate and free from the strained, forced sentiment 


upon which so many of the standard works are based; we 
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have barely hinted at what we can be, not only as singers 
but in every form of art that there is.. 
If our daily papers, our magazines, our home people, 


would take up the fight so nod/y, bravely and FEARLESSLY 








started by Tue Musica, Courter, is good time would 
dawn now, but I suppose this reform will be as slowly 
adopted as others, and it will be time before our 


gentle artists can hold up their heads and thank the 









American people for saving their lives and souls and 
1ancipating them from the insolence of foreign rule 
Very respectf Emity Grant von Terze! 





Erik Meyer-Helmund. 





Editors The Musical Courte 

ron ay be of interest to many of your re aders to 
| learn afew facts about the popular young composer 
Erik Meyer-Helmund, as his personal history is not gen. 
erally known in America, though his songs are largely 
sung. Recently while in Vienna the undersigned inter- 


} 


viewec. Helmund for the purpose which prompted you 


hrough your columns a few 





r 
correspondent to inquire t 
weeks since, viz., ‘‘to learn something about him.” 
Helmund said 

I was born in St. Petersburg on April 13, 1861, my 


h and my father Russian.”’ The 





mother being Fre 
young Helmund wished to join the navy, but his father, 
who was a teacher in the conservatory at St. Petersburg, 

} 


taught him to play the violiu, and thus his taste was de- 


veloped in the musical line so far that the restless spirit 


within him sought the liberty and freedom of the artist. 
ha 


As he tersely put it, ‘‘ Of the two free avocations of life I 





have chosen the better.’’ 

He studied composition with Professor Kiel, of Berlin, 
and the voice with Stockhausen, of Frankfort-am-Main 
He has written nearly 400 songs, many of them being 
sung in every land Very truly, 

ANGELO M. Reap. 

B N.Y N ember 23, 1896 


The Doctor of Music. 


EDO, la., N 


1 De 24. 1s 


Editors The Musical Couries 


Y attention has been called to the following 
editorial in a recent issue of your pape! 
Princeton last 
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I i that by the ‘‘ University of Toledo, la. (not 
Ohio in West llege, whicl situated at 
this place a W h, by does not presume to the 
broader title, ‘‘ University,” which you so kindly bestow. 


As to your statement that the ‘distinction {Doctor of 





Music] was distributed among the piano teachers” of this 
school six or eight years ago, allow me to say that of the 
four gentlemen that have taught piano here not one has 
had this ‘‘ distinction” conferred upon him, nor has any 
other teacher of the school 

Not only did the president of the college assure ot 
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| the records of the trustees of the college, and I found there 
| no record of any musical degree being granted to any 
teacher here or, in fact, to anyone else. 
And it seems to me that the records of the college would 
be the final resort in such a matter. 
But the main point is that this absurd statement that musi- 
| cal degrees were granted by the college to its own teachers 
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HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
Piano and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”’— Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer : 
88 Lansdowne Koad, Kensington Park, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. | 
“VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 


By Alfred A. North. This new and important work on the 
human voice thordughly explai’s all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite iustruction-— practical. compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to — iples herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opinions, &c., p.st fre 

Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 








For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


——=r—— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
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155 West 66th St., New York. 
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Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


Louis V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 











‘I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially of its higher branc .. 
MUNICH. . RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


‘Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 

ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 

Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano, 











Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 
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**Geminder Art”’ Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send fer new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 





be corrected, as you doubtless will be glad to do on being 
| apprised of the facts of the case. 

Respectfully yours, W. Francis GAres. 

| There are some musicians traveling about with the 
degree of Doctor of Music, said to have been granted 
by the Toledo University. This may be Toledo, 
Spain, where a great seat of learning exists accord- 
ing to Spanish ideas, but as far as we remember the 
degree was represented as originating at Toledo, Ia. 








Bloomfield Zeisler. 


HAT admirable and truly wonderful woman pi- 
anist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, has been adding 


Francisco. Not only has Zeisler won her full meed of 
artistic honor and glory in the City of the Golden Gate, 
but she has also been féted socially to a large extent, and 
is described by one writer as being found in her own apart- 
ment a frail morsel of tense, sensitive genius planted in 
the midst of a huge flower garden, the piled up tributes of 
her artistic admirers. The San Francisco press has come 
forward with intelligence and loud enthusiasm in Zeisler’s 
praise. The critiques are all lengthy and exhaustive, im- 
possible to reprint in full here, but we give below a few 
excerpts from the leading papers : 

In all the great essentials in piano playing Mme. Zeisler will sat- 
isfy the most exacting connoisseur. Her technic is perfect, her 
tone is deliciously sweet and sympathetic, and she has withal an 
amount of strength and virile power simply amazing for a performer 
of such apparently delicate physique. The program was evidently 
arranged with the object of showing Mme. Zeisler’s complete mas- 
| te ry of many different schools of piano playing.—.San /rancisco 
| £ xaminer, November 11. 





ae 


“Did you ever hear such playing!" “Isn't it wonderful 
These and similar ejaculations could be heard as the audience went 
home on Tuesday night after listening to Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
at the Metropolitan Temple. Mme. Zeisler was known here as a 
resident of Chicago, who had studied in Vienna with Leschetizky, 
Paderewski’s master. As she stepped upon a San Francisco plat- 
form for the first time the audience greeted her wartaly. 
| It was not till she had played that the audience realized what a 
genius was among them.—San Francisco Call, November zz. 





The first of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s piano recitals in this 
city was given last evening at Metropolitan Hall to a delighted 
audience. Highly as the gifted performer has been spoken of be- 
| fore her return from her European tour, everything said of her 
| would seem to have been fully justified. ‘Those who were fortunate 
enough to be included among the number of her auditors last even- 
ing had the best reason to congratulate themselves. If, now that 
the lady has given an example of her unusual ability, her audiences 
shall nq@ hereafter be more in proportion to the merit of the per- 
formances the fact will be ground for both wonder and regret. 

Mme. Zeisler has been compared to Paderewski as a performer, 
and she made it evident last evening that this had not been done 
without reason.—San Francisco Post, November 11. 





day afternoon at Metropolitan Temple in the presence of an audi- 
ence small in numbers, but enthusiastic in appreciation of the fair 
pianist. A second hearing confirms the judgment of all competent 
critics as to Mme. Zeisler’s truly remarkable powers; in fact, the 
opinion is freely expressed in musical circles that she is unexcelled, 
even by the great Paderewski.—San Francisco Examiner, Novem- 


| Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler’s secon¢ nd f piano recital took place yester- 
| 
| 


ber 11. 

The enthusiasm of the musical people has gone as high as it did 
over Paderewski, even if the general public have been slow to un- 
derstand that such a great artist is among us.—San Francisco 
Chronicle, November 13 e 

The artist possesses in a marked degree the faculty of painting a 
musical picture so that not an idea is lost or the light and shadow 
blurred by a single false stroke.—San Francisco Call, November 15 





Mme. Zeisler’s second piano recital, given yesterday afternoon, 
deepened the conviction with which her first audience of musicians 
left Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday evening—that no other woman 
ave played here have shown her degree of 


and very few men who h 
instrument. She isa 


mastery of a comparatively unresponsive 
great artist, and one feels like lecturing to the numbers of music 
loving people who are missing the opportunity to hear her.—San 
Francisco Chronicle, November 13. 


Here are some criticisms of Mme. Zeisler’s playing, gathered 
from prominent musicians on the evening of her first recital: 

Louis Lisser—She is the best lady pianist I have ever heard, not 
even excepting Mme. Essipoff. 

Sigmund Beel—The most musical piano playing we have had in 
this city for many years. 

Alois F. Lejeal—My high expectations of Mme. Zeisler have been 
more than realized. Her technic is faultless, her touch and tone 
sympathetic, and her conception of the music would satisfy the 
most exacting connoisseur. 

S. G. Fleishman—Mme. Zeisler stands for all that is good and true 
in music. Sheis the greatest pianist of the age. 

R. A. Lucchesi—She is the feminine Paderewski.—San Francisco 
Examiner, November 15. 

The above record the well deserved triumphs of one of 


the greatest pianists of her age. 








IOLINS FOR SALE—Two rare old violins, Guar- 
nerius and Bergonzi, in ‘perfect condition, 159 East 
Sixty-second street. 





| this fact, but I took the pains to verify it by a search of | 


enormously to her series of American triumphs in San | 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 
Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of * The Bostonians,’’ 
| begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST S3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The contralto. 


ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


| BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 














University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JON AS, Head of Piano De partment 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Vioiin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, ~ Directer. 
The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1806-0. ° 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, . Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Cencert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
a—__PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instructions. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 

LONDON, W., November 21, 1896. | 
ISS ELLA RUSSELL called at this office 
yesterday. She is just back from a provincial tour 
in many of the principal centres, and propositions have 
already been submitted to her for a second tour next 
autumn. She has already booked a number of oratorio 
engagements for the fall of 1897. Miss Russell is look- 
ing forward with keen anticipation to her forthcom- 
ing American visit. She will arrive in America the first 

week in March, and probably remain until about June 1. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is going to write a ballet for the 
Alhambra directorate, and has chosen for his scenario 
the naturally congenial subject of the ‘‘ Longest Reign."’ 
Miss Margaret Macintyre, of the Covent Garden Com- 
pany, is to be one of the leading prime donne this winter 
at ‘the new Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg. She 
will be associated with Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, Mme. Vidal, Messrs. Tamagno and De Lucia. 


‘*The Chamber Music of Purcell, Handel and Bach” | 


(with illustrations on the original instruments for which 
it was written), by Arnold Dolmetsch, will form one of | 
the lectures to be delivered before the Society of Fine 
Arts in the before Christmas series. 

Mr. J. A. Hugo, born in Bridgeport, U.S. A., 1873, a 
pupil of Professor Speidel, in Stuttgart, who came out in 
that town with great success last April, and is now con- | 
cluding a concert tour in Germany, will give three piano 
recitals under the directicn of Mr. Ernest Cavour, in St. 
James’ Hall, in January and February, 1897. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius announces that Mr. Bispham, upon 
his return from America, will give a concert on the after- 
noon of May 7, 1897 (Brahms’ birthday), when that mas- 
ter’s Magellone Lieder, in connection with the Romance 
from which they are taken, will be sung in their entirety. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg, who played Rubinstein's concerto 
in D minor at the Colonne concert in Paris last Sunday, 
scored a great success. ‘The Parisian press spoke in the 
highest terms of Mr. Hambourg’s playing, being particu- 
larly impressed with a fancied resemblance to Rubinstein, 
both in appearance and manner of playing. Mr. Ham- 


bourg’s success was so great that two piano recitals were 
immediately arranged for him to take place in the Salle 
Erard in January, and Mr. Colonne also engaged him for 
two of his concerts at the same time. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company concluded its series of 
operas in Glasgow on Saturday, November 14, after a 
successfiil season. 

Miss Hardy, of St. Louis, Mo., who has been studying 
with Vannucini, of Florence, for the past three years, 
passed through London this week en route for New York. 

The first of this season’s Lamoureux concerts was given 
amid great enthusiasm in the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening. 

The Tuesday afternoon program was composed princi- 
pally of well-known items, Schumann’s C major sym. 
phony, the Parsifal prelude, the Ride of the Valkyries, and 
Borodine’s symphonic sketch, On the Steppes of Central 
Asia. The novelties were Théodore Dubois’ Frithiof 
overture, which, although a perfectly constructed and 
clearly written work, did not rouse much enthusiasm. 

The third concert, on Wednesday evening, again drew 
a big audience, which was not slow to testify its appre- 
ciation of the varied items of the program—the principal 
work being Mendelssohn's ever young and charming 
Italian Symphony. A very cleverly written symphonic 
ballad, by C. Chevillard, a son-in-law of the conductor, M. 
Lamoureux, also figured on the program, receiving on this 
occasion its first London performance. 

I shall give a report of the remaining three concerts in 
my next letter. 

HENSCHEL CONCERTS. 


The first of the present series of the Henschel concerts, 





formerly called the London Symphony Concerts, was 
given to an enthusiastic audience in St. James’ Hall last 
Thursday evening, November 12. 

| The program, which included five selections from Wag- 


ner, Goetz, Brahms, Liszt and Smetana, was eclectic 


enough to please all tastes. The most important work of 
| the evening was Brahms’ C minor symphony, of which a 
finished and intelligent performance must be recorded. 
A seldom heard duet from Goetz’ Taming of the Shrew, 
which was sung in so charming a manner by Mrs. Henschel 
and Mr. Frangcon- Davies, was the only vocal item of the 
evening. Mile. Adele Aus der Ohe—who has made an 


| enviable reputation in America—-played Liszt's brilliant 
}and mecodious E flat concerto with ease, finish and a 


charm of manner that roused her hearers to demonstra- 
tions of great satisfaction. If Mlle. Aus der Ohe lacks 
anything it is energy; but this is amply compensated by 
so many excellent qualities that we must hail her as an 
artist whom we will always hear with pleasure. The con- 
cert ended with Smetana’s symphonic poem, Richard IIL., 
a work which received its first and probably its last per- 
formance in England on this occasion. 

OTHER CONCERTS. 

Mile. J. Heymann fulfilled our expectations raised at 
her first recital, and will in time to come undoubtedly 
rank among the foremost of the lady pianists of the day. 
Her playing is full of fire and delicacy at the same time. 
Her program was varied, showing again that her technic 
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allows her to give full scope to her imaginative powers. 
Bach’s Chromatique Fugue taxes both faculties to the 
utmost, and the mere undertaking of its shows the young 
artist’s remarkable propensities. Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann, and two small pieces of Rontgen and 
Carl Heymann, formed the first part of the program. 
Then came a whole paragraph devoted to Chopin. St. 
James’ Hall was as full as it is usually for only the more 
famous artists. This augurs well for Mile. Heymann, 
to whom everything promises a splendid artistic career. 

M. Sarasate’s second recital met again with a fuli 
house, and the great artist and his clever associate, Dr. 
Neitzel, gave Brahms’ sonata in G major (a very serious 
work) and Goldmark’'s second suite, op. 43, for piano 
and violin. Le Chant du Rossignol (Sarasate) roused a 
wild clamor for an encore, which was granted, and the 
storm of enthusiasm began again after Airs Russes (Wie- 
niawski). Dr. Neitzel played Schumann's Novellette, No. 
2- Scotch Poems, No. 2 (L. E. Bach), and Nouvelles 
Soirées de Vienne, No. 3 (Tausig), in his usual highly 
intellectual manner. 

‘The second Boosey ballad concert, on Saturday after- 
noon, was a success, inasmuch as there was hardly a seat 
left in the Queen's Hall. Miss Macintyre sang the solo 
with chorus The Night Is Calm and Cloudless (Golden 
Legend) beautifully, and Mr. Eaton Faning’s choir con- 
tributed to make it a pleasing performance. Miss 
Frances Allitsen’s new composition, The Old Clock on the 
Stairs, sung by Miss Ada Crossley, was very well received, 
and also Eldorado, by Walthew, sung by Mr. Franklin 
Clive. Miss Evangeline Florence also sang among other 
items a new song, Blossoms, by Felix Corbett. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Plunket Greene, Miss Mary Thomas, 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos, Madame Belle Cole, Mr, Leo Stern, 
‘cello, were the other contributors. 

The first concert of the second series of Mr. Bernhard 
Carrodus’ String Quartet took place in the small Queen's 
Hall on Thursday, November 12. These concerts always 
contain interesting programs of chamber music by the 
best composers, which are executed with great artistic 
finish. 

The Saturday night promenade concerts at Queen's 
Hall continue to flourish. 

Tue Royat CoLiece or Music. 

I might call the attention of those of my readers who are 
born English subjects to the advantages offered by the 
scholarships of the Royal College of Music, South Ken- 
sington, London, of which H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
K. G., is the founder and president. 

Preliminary examinations for twelve free open scholar- 
ships will be held on February 3 in various local centres 
throughout the United Kingdom. The scholarships will 
9 


be allotted as follows: Composition, 2; singing, 4; piano, 


1; organ, 1; violin,1; viola or double bass, 1; violoncello, 
1; hautboy or bassoon, 1. The scholarships are open to 
all classes of Her Majesty's subjects within the stated 
ages. They are each of the approximate value of £40 a 
year, and entitle the holders toa systematic free education 
in music, and are as a rule tenable for three years. In 
some special cases maintenance grants are added. Fur- 
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ther information and official forms of application can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Frank Pownall, Registrar, 
Royal College of Music, Prince Consort road, South Ken- 
sington, London, S. W. 

Tue CHELTENHAM FEsTIVAL. 

The fourth triennial musical festival in Cheltenham 
came to a successful close on November 5. ‘This under- 
taking, which was started in the Jubilee Year, 1887, is 
different to other institutions of the kind, as it is entirely 
carried out by its founder, Mr. A. J. Matthews, who 
takes all risk, and the direction in every department. He 
is assisted by an enthusiastic body of gentlemen who act 
as stewards; also there is a committee of gentlemen re- 
sponsible for the charity fund. There were several new 
works written for and produced for the first time at this 
festival. ‘The composers of these (who conducted their 
own works) are: Dr. F. Iliffe, M. A.; of Oxford; Mr. E. 
Elgar, of Malvern; Mr. A. H. Brewer, of Tonbridge Col- 
lege, and Mr. H. J. Taylor, of Dover. Besides the new 
works selections from the works of Mozart, Rossini, 
Gluck, Gounod and Wagner have been performed, and 
the oratorios Elijah and Creation and the Golden Legend, 
of Sullivan, made up a program suited to all tastes. The 
list of artists included Miss Esther Palliser, Madame Zip- 
pora Monteith, Madame Belle Cole, Madame Marie 
Hooten, Mr. Charles Santley, Mr. Lloyd Chandos and 


The band and chorus numbered 300. 
F. V. ATWATER. 


others. 








Layvin's Success with the Springfield Orpheus — 
Mr. William Lavin sang with remarkable success with the 
Springfield Orpheus Society on November 24. A clipping 
from his press notices is printed below : 

William Lavin has been in this city several times be- 
fore, but never has he made the favorable impression of 
last evening. His voice is a magnificent tenor, rich and 
round, with a wide range, and it is under admirable con- 
trol. During the time since his previous appearance here 
he has made wonderful progress as a singer, and his every 
number was generously applauded, and encores were de- 
manded. His first number was Ponchielli’s Ciele-Mars. 
This he sang with finish and a degree of dramatic expres- 
sion which won him recognition at once. He was recalled, 
and for his encore sang that sweet ballad At Parting, by 
Rogers, a mere trifle musically, but one of the gems in the 
love song class. 

His second number on the program was a group of 
songs, L’adieu de Rondel, by De Lava, and I Know Not, 

‘by Lucien Howe. The former is musically far superior to 
the second uf the group, but the audience went wild over 
the latter, and failed to applaud the former. For an encore 
Mr. Lavin sang The Lilies Clustered Fair and Tall, by 
Henshaw Dana. This was the sweetest song of all the 
sweet ones which he sang, and the audience made an effort 
to have it repeated. Trifles like this always appeal to the 
lovers of the best of music, even when they are wedded to 
the classics, for they are like the cream and coffee which 
makes the dinner complete. 

OR SALE—A Virgil practice clavier, 74% octave, im- 

proved style, used but for one term and in perfect 
condition. First reasonable offer takes it. Please address 
A BC, Tue Musicat Courter Office, Union square west, 
New York. 


Leo Stern. 


R. LEO STERN, whose portrait is given on 

the front page of this issue, is prominent among | 

the younger generation of ’cellists. Although he entered 

the ranks of professional musicians scarcely four years | 

ago, still his natural gifts of temperament and mentality | 

were so strong, his application to the art he loved so per- 

sistent, that he has won a high position for himself among 
the musicians of the higher class in the Old World. 

Mr. Stern comes of a musical family in Brighton, Eng- 
land. He was himself originally trained as an analytical 
chemist in Scotland. Being, however, of rather delicate 
constitution the very variable weather known to the Scot- 
tish climate brought on a severe illness, which made it 
necessary for him to abandon his profession for a time at 
least. The head of the firm, who appreciated Mr. Stern 
both for his chemistry and for his music, generously gave 
him a long and delightful tour in the Mediterranean to re- 
cruit his health. A second breakdown, however, some 
time after, led to his abandonment for good of his indus- 
trial vocation, and after a thorough course of study in Ger- | 
many he returned to England and joined the ranks of 
public performers. 

His success was immediate, and in addition to playing | 
at principal concerts he has received more than one ‘“ spe- 
cial command” to appear before Her Majesty. In fact, he 
has always enjoyed the favor of royalty to a marked de- 
gree, and was for a number of years a warm personal 
friend of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, who was 
also one of his best pupils on the ’cello. 

From his advent into professional circles Mr. Stern has 
taken a high position and maintained it throughout, num- 
bering among his friends and professional associates, with 
whom his appearances have been made, such artists as | 
Paderewski, Patti, Edward Lloyd, Sauret, Massenet, 
Godard, Thomé, and more recently, and perhaps more 
closely than all, Dr. Dvorak, whose concerto for 'cello and 
orchestra was first played by Mr. Stern in Queen's Hall, 
London, with the Philharmonic orchestra, March 19, 1896. 

The'circumstances of his introduction to Dr. Dvorak are 
worthy to be recorded. The first production of the Dvorak 
concerto was to be given on the above date under the baton 
of the celebrated composer himself, but at a very late | 
date the ‘cellist who was to have played the solo part de- 
clined, for reasons best known to himself. Mr. Stern, 
learning of this, wired Herr Dvordk, residing in Prague, 
asking if he might apply for the place of honor thus made 
vacant, and saying that he would start at once from Lon- 
don to Prague to submit his interpretation of the work tothe 
maestro for his approval. Dr. Dvordk’s reply was not en- 
couraging, being to the effect that he (the composer) had 
no time to waste on aspiring young 'cellists. Nothing 
daunted Mr. Stern, grip in one hand and 'cello in the other, 
started for Prague, where, having persuaded the doctor to 
hear him, he was at last warmly received. 

As Dr. Dvorak’s guest Mr. Stern remained in Prague 
for a week, putting the finishing touches to the work in 
hand, under the composer’s instruction, and going with 
him to London, the doctor having notified the Philhar- | 
monic management that he had secured their soloist. 

The performance was a triumph for the composer and 
for Mr. Stern, and asa result Mr. Stern has been engaged | 





since that to play this same work at all the principal ‘ 
orchestral concerts, wherever given, in Europe. 

The instrument upon which Mr. Stern has won his 
laurels is the largest Stradivarius in existence, being known 
to the world of connoisseurs as the ‘‘ General Kidd Strad.” 
It was presented to Mr. Stern by a number of London ad- 
mirers at the cost of 1,200 guineas, and is in the most ad- 
mirable state of preservation. For 120 years it was locked 
up in a box and never used. The varnish is as perfect as 
the day it was put on, and Mr. Stern himself is the first 
performer upon it whose playing has produced any sign of 
wear. On the lower part of the belly, near the tailpiece, 
is an excellent piece of workmanship by Stradivarius him- 
self, who inserted a strip of wood to make good a weak 
place, a repair which is of great interest to collectors 
of rare instruments and shows the same excellence of 
workmanship as everything Stradivarius did. 

Mr. Stern visits this country for the first time in January 
under the-management of Concert Direction Brown & 
Weld, of Steinway Hall, Chicago, who have already booked 
him for the largest number of engagements ever booked in 
so short a time for a single ‘cellist. 


































































Richard Burmeister as Conductor. 
GRAND concert will be given in Baltimore on 
January 12 by the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, 
of New York, under the direction of Mr. Richard Bur- 
meister. The concert will take place in Music Hall, and 
one of the leading singers of New York will be engaged to 
assist. Great interest is taken in the leadership of Mr. 
Burmeister, who will make his début as conductor on this 

occasion. 

A more than sufficient guarantee fund for this concert 


| has been already secured, and in the short time of but 


two days the following prominent Baltimore citizens have 
subscribed each $100: David L. Bartlett, Lawrason Riggs, 
James A. Gary, B. N. Baker, Jenkins Brothers, Ernst 
Schmeisser, C. Morton Stewart, David T. Buzby, Charles 
E. Dohme, Isaac E. Emerson, B. F. Newcomer, Henry 
James, Dr. Thomas L. Shearer, Louis K. Gutman, the 
Wehr, Hobelmann, Gottlieb Company, Christel L. Schlens, 
Geo. E. Reuling, Md., Richard Burmeister. 

The management of the concert will be in the hands of a 
large number of prominent ladies of Baltimore society, 
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1 
a fact which will insure a great social and financial suc- 
| cess. In all directions the affair promises to be the event 
of the Baltimore season. 
‘ 
Manuscript First Public Concert.—The first public ; 
concert of the Manuscript Society, of New York, for the : 
season 1896-7 will take place at Chickering Hallon Thurs- . 
day evening, December 3. . 
An orchestra of fifty-five performers will be directed by : 
Mr. Silas G. Pratt. Following is the program : r 
As you Like It, orchestra, John Knowles Paine, Boston; Indian : 
rhapsody, orchestra, Paul Miersch, New York; three songs, Spring h 
Song, Fireflies, The Riddle, sung by Mrs. Julie Weyman, Mrs. Jessie i 
L. Gaynor, Chicago; Symphonic poem, Edris, Orchestra, Frederick 
Grant Gleason, Chicago ; overture, In the Sunny South, op. 22, or- o 
chestra, Henry Schoenfeld, Chicago; songs, Fly Little Song, Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes, sung by Mr. Grant Odell, Louis R. " 
Dressler, New York; serenade, Pickaninny, orchestra, Rudolph x 
Aronson, New Youk; two negro idyls, Legend, Episode, Henry F 
Gilbert, New Boston ai 
Mile. ALICE 
- 
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BosTON, Mass., November 29, 1896. 

HE Kneisel Quartet gave the second of its con- 

certs this season in Association Hall the 23d. The 
program was as follows: 
Quartet, OP. 17..c0000 cevccese 906 cccceseosooesoooes Sgambati 
Sonata for piano and violin, A minor 900d 4e0beeenss Paderewski 
Quartet, G major, op. 18, No. 2 babes we Beethoven 

John Burroughs, in his Whitman, a Study, asserts that 
‘‘the modern standard in art is becoming more and more 
what has been called the canon of the characteristic, as 
distinguished from the Greek or classic canon of former 
beauty. * * * Classic art holds to certain fixed stand- 
ards; it seeks formal beauty; it holds to order and propor- 
tion in external parts; its ideal of natural beauty is the 
well ordered park or grove or flower garden. It hasa 
horror of the wild and savage. * * * The modern 
mind has a sense of the vast, the infinite, that the Greek 
had not, and it is drawn by informal beauty more than by 
the formal.’ 

I tumbled on this extract from Mr. Burroughs’ new 
book the day after I heard Sgambati's quartet, and I won- 
dered if it would serve as key to certain riddles in the 
music. From Mr. Burroughs’ statement thought went 
back to this quotation from the marvelous first chapter of 
Thomas Hardy's Return of the Native: ‘‘ Indeed itis a 
question if the exclusive reign of this orthodox beauty is 
not approaching its last quarter. The new vale of Tempe 
may be a gaunt waste in Thule: human souls may find 
themselves in closer and closer harmony with external 
things, wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race, 
when it was young. * * * The time seems near, if it 
has not actually arrived, when the mournful sublimity of 
a moor or sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is 
absolutely consonant with the moods of the more think- 
ing among mankind. And ultimately, to the commonest 
tourist, spots like Iceland may become what the vineyards 
and myrtle gardens of South Europe are to him now, and 
Heidelberg and Baden be passed unheeded by as he 
hastens from the Alps to the sand dunes of Scheven- 
ingen.’” 

And then back to Bacon, curious concerning the effect 
of grease on boots and the mythological wisdom of the 
ancients: ‘‘ There is no Excellent Beauty that hath not 
some Strangenesse in the Proportion."’, 

Surely the pleasure in hearing Sgambati’s quartet is an 
answer to the appeal of a lately learned emotion. 

o 


. * 


I remember when I first heard this music played by the 


finale seemed in large measure hideous. 


passages positively ugly. But last week, lo! and behold, 
there was a fascination in the more aggressive ugliness, 
and the reproach made against Sgambati, that he does not 
treat the quartet scheme respectfully, but tries to escape 
from its spell and steal hints at orchestral effects, was 
converted into a certificate of merit. 

Of course after the quartet of Sgambati we all wel- 
comed the quartet of Beethoven, and we drew breaths of 
relief, and we winked decorously at each other, and said, 
‘“* Ah, here’s the true music! I could listen to this all 
aight. It’s sosimple and frank and beautiful!’’ We all 
said this, honestly and enthusiastically. And yet the 
week has gone by and somehow or other the impression 
left by the music of Sgambati is stronger than the im- 
pression left by that of the music of Beethoven. It's 
absurd, of course, and it’s all wrong—but here's the 
psychological fact. And what is worse and utterly to be 
condemned, I cannot rid myself of the conviction that the 
first name of the Beethoven of op. 18, No. 2, was George 
—plain, simple George, the George of checks and com- 
merce. I wish the printer would spell ‘‘ check” 
‘*‘cheque;’’ the amount would seem larger; the “‘ que”’ 
certifies to funds in the bank. 


* " ~ 

I look over what in all sincerity I wrote about Sgam- 
bati’s music; that he sold his glorious birthright of spon- 
taneous melody for a mess of pottage prepared by Liszt; 
that, like the Chosen People, he goes wandering (the 
translators of the King James version used a stronger 
word) after strange gods; that he thinks across the Alps 
—and other phrases which should convince the managing 
editor of a newspaper that he has a singularly gifted 
person in the chair of musical criticism and lead him to 
excliim, ‘‘ My God, what if I should lose this man! I 
must double his salary this moment."’ 

I still believe that religious bathos in Liszt's most 
affected and sickening vein disfigures the first measures 
of the first movement; that the reminiscences of the 
basilica are the most honest passages, as well as those 
most creditable to the composer of the movement; tha. 
the voice of the Hungarian abbé sojourning in Rome is 
heard in the andante and even in the finale; that the 
scherzo is by all odds the most original, spdntaneous, 
firmly knit, artistically balanced of the four movements. 
There are pianists who seem to be greatest, as well as 
most thoroughly at home, when they get away as far as 
possible in their performance from the peculiar character 
of the piano with its irreparable limitations. They are 
most. successful in their imitations of orchestral colorings 
and nuances. Sgambati, in like manner, is most effective 
in the string quartet when he writes least in the approved 
traditional manner of this form. For this some blame 
him, and they are excellent judges and honorable men. 
The older I grow the less sure I am of the inevitable, in- 
herent beauty of form, form as it is rigidly taught and 
understood. Values shift and forms are vaporous things. 
The aria known to Scarlatti and Carissimi was a fine 


first performance in Boston), the first movement and the | army with banners. There is the thought of that sure 


repeat that waits patiently for its return, and grins 


The Kneisel Quartet played it October 22, 1894, and the | sardonically at the audience. ‘‘ You didn't care for me 
same movements still seemed disagreeable; in certain | the first time. Ha-ha,"’ it shrieks, ‘‘ you must hear me 


again!’’ In paying too marked attention to form you are 
likely to lose that most important thing, vista. 

And now I go back to Mr. Burroughs, as I began with 
him: ‘‘I always think of a regulation verse-form as a 
kind of corset which does not much disguise a good figure, 
though it certainly hampers it, and which is a great help 
toa poor figure. It covers up deficiencies and it restrains 
exuberances."’ 

* , - 

Paderewski's violin sonata was played here for the first 
time by Messrs. ‘Timothée Adamowski and Arthur Foote, 
October 26, 1891 It was played in a most sympathetic 
fashion last Monday night (November 23) by Mr. Kneisel 
and Mrs. Szumowska-Adamowski. The work is not a 
strong one. There is monotony in melodic and harmon 
treatment. There is no point, not even a decided motion 
toward any point. There is considerable padding, which 
seems to-day as dull as the padding in the quartet of 
Beethoven, which was written about a century ago. If 
Paderewski should play this sonata with some worthy 
violinist he might hypnotize you into accepting the work 
and thanking him for it. But once away from the imme- 
diate working of his personality the gift seems inconse- 
quential; you doubt whether it is worth taking home. 

For there is Kapellmeister musik written by ultra-mod- 
erns as well as that written by belated followers of Hum- 
mel and Mendelssohn. 


. 
o * 


How do you identify a work like the Sgambati quartet 
It is op. 17, but should you say ‘‘ Quartet in D flat major,"’ 
or ‘‘ Quartet in C sharp minor,"’ with reference in the 
first cause to the first movement, and in the second case to 
the finale? This quartet has borne here in turn each of 
these titles. 

I understand that Sgambati has finished a second string 
quartet, and that the composer would like to have the 
Kneisel Club visit Rome for concert purposes, 


* 
. * 


Mr. Rosenthal, alas, was too sick to give his recital the 
24th. Dr. Beach forbade his appearance. ‘To quote from 
the doctor's certificate sent to the newspaper offices, ‘‘ Mr. 
Rosenthal has not gained sufficient strength to warrant 
him in undertaking his concert without serious risk to his 
health.’’ 


* 
* * 


The first concert of the twenty-sixth season of the 
Apollo Club was given in Music Hall the 24th. The club 
sang Mohr’s Hymn (quartet, Messrs. Hobbs, Shirley, 
Whitten and Daniel), Lloyd's A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea, Brahms’ Lullaby, Gounod’s Anvil (solos by Mr: 
Dwyer and Mr. Townsend), Mosenthal’s Music of the 
Sea, Schulhoff's Shepherd’s Farewell (arranged by 
Storch, with tenor solo by Mr. Dwyer), Pflueger’s When 
All the World Is Young, Lad, and Mendelssohn's The 
Word Went Forth. P 

Mr. Carl Halir, violinist, made his first appearance in 


Boston on this occasion. He played with piano accom- 





thing in its day, and the old Scarlatti knew how to move 
and thrill even in the extreme formality of speech. But 
to me the conventional aria of the early and middle years 





Listemann Quartet (November 11, 1889, is the date of the 


of the eighteenth century is a thing more terrible than an 


paniment Spohr’s concerto No. 8 (Gesangsscene), a ro- 
manze by Bruch, Ries’ Perpetuum Mobile, and for an 
encore one of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. His tone was 
pure, full, free from sensuousness, without individual 





Mary Louise Clary, Hmerica’s Greatest Contralto. 





Carl £. Dufft. 


3. B. WcRinley, Tenor. 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritonce. 
Rathrin Milke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Zind Otber Leading Artists. 





Remington Squire, Manager. 


113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 


3. b. Mckinley. 








RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Address care of 
C. H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H,. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE organizes 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stutte 


by a well-known specialist. 


ring. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 


Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and 











musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages 


circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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suggestion. His technic was ample. His phrasing was 
classically—or shall I say academically—elegant. His 
manner was manly and sincere. But as he played last 
night at the Symphony concert I shall speak of him again 
in the course of this letter. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein sang Gounod’s Repentir, 
Brahms’ Serenade, Dvordk’s Klage and Tschaikowsky’s 
Through the Still Night. She sang with great warmth of 
expression and was applauded heartily. 

The club sang with its accustomed, gentlemanlike ease. 
The phrasing was in reality a continuous see-saw of 
crescendo and diminuendo. There was the amateurish 
accentuation of first beats, and the bars were regarded 
often as punctuation marks in the musical sentences. 
Even in supposedly impassioned moments the singers did 
not raise their voices above well-bred conversational 
tones. Mr. Lang was the conductor. 


*& * 

The program book of the Apollo concert paid this 
tribute to one of its original members: 

‘Members of the club will kindly forbear comparing 
this program book with those of former years, owing to 
the resignation, last June, of the efficient secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Reed, who is now our vice-president, and whose 
good taste has always made our program books so uni- 
formly attractive.”’ 

Quotations from Timon of Athens, Othello and Henry 
VIII. told of the character and labors of Mr. Reed. Thus 
the audience was reminded that Mr. Reed was “‘ lofty and 
sour to them that loved him not,’’ which, I confess, seems 
to me a very accurate description of the late and efficient 
secretary. 

‘‘ He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one.’’ And, 
pray, how did Mr. Reed show his ripe scholarship in com- 
piling the program books? Why, he consulted a Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare, and he used quotations un- 
der the heads ‘‘ Sing,’’ ‘‘ Singeth,”’ ‘‘ Singing,’’ ‘* Song,”’ 
** Song-men,”’ ‘‘ Music,”’ ‘‘ Musicians,’’ &c. As Mrs. Cow- 
den Clark gives nearly 150 quotations under the head 
‘‘ Sing,’’ it is evident that Mr. Reed's task was nota hercu- 
lean one. 


* ~ 

The Boston String Quartet, assisted by Mr. Carl Stasny, 
pianist, gave the first of three chamber concerts Tuesday 
evening, the 24th, in Association Hall. I am told that 
string quartets by Haydn and Klughardt and a piano 
quartet by Brahms were well, played. As the manager 
neglected to send tickets to the daily newspapers, my col- 
leagues and I did not have the pleasure or the pain of hear- 
ing them. 

The program of the sixth Symphony concert, given last 
evening in Music Hall, was as follows : 


Cvertere, ManGies...... .ccsccisvcccceccecsess veiteene nee 
Concerto for violin........... 
Fourth Symphony... ye cctesees sccoxerecses : 


Mr. Nikisch, conductor of the Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston in the season 1890-1, introduced two movements 
from Tschaikowsky’s Fourth ‘Symphony (andantino and 
scherzo) and two movements from Godard’s Symphonie 
Orientale. After a symphony has been heard selections 
may with reason be made ; but when a work is unknown 
a selection from it may do injury to composer or audi- 
ence. Surely last night, when Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was played here as a whole for the first time, 
the two movements heard in 1890 assumed larger propor- 


Schumann 
Beethoven 
.. Tschaikowsky 





tions, and their fitness in the composer’s scheme seemed 
at last indisputable. 

These two movements named were, I believe, the first 
that gave to a Boston audience any idea of Tschaikowsky 


as a symphonist. 

Mr. Damrosch brought out the Second Symphony here 
December 9, 1891 ; the Fifth was produced at a Symphony 
Concert October 22,1892; the Sixth was produced by Mr. 
Paur December 29, 1894. 

* - 

Indeed, Tschaikowky’s orchestral music has been late in 
coming to Boston, where audiences are inclined to shy at 
novelties. 

In New York you heard his Romeo and Juliet fantaisie 
overture in April, 1876. It was not played in Boston until 
February, 1890. 

In New York you heard his Francesca da Rimini in De- 
cember, 1878. It was not played in Boston until December, 
1891 (Philharmonic), and November, 1895 (Symphony). 

His Third Symphony was played in New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1879. I find no record of its performance in Bos- 
ton. 

His Manfred (op. 58) was played in New York in De- 
cember, 1886. I find no record of its, performance in 
Boston. 

* . * 

I admit that this ‘symphony is called so for the sake of 
politeness ; the work is more Sproperly a suite, but I am 
still too much under the influence of the ‘music to quarrel 
about terms. 

The first movement is very long; but with its now elu- 
sive and now palpable rhythm, its Italian tunes sung by a 
Russian voice, its ingenious detail, its startling juxtaposi- 
tion of the elegant and the barbaric, its varying panorama 
of tone, sketches, frescoes, miniatures and gallery as well 
as intimate paintings, who would ;wish it shorter? The 
andantino recalls the Russian gloom dear to Dostoievsky ; 
as the atmosphere of the opening scene in Humiliated and 
Offended, or description after description in Bési. There 
is the suggestion of Death Splaying at the squalid panel 
game with his accomplice, Mrs. Life, the ,plausible demi- 
rep. The scherzo is a wise instance of how a man of parts 
knows the necessity of avoiding monotony. I know of few 
things in modern music more effective than the interrup- 
tions of the colossal pizzicato. Is the finale the develop- 
ment and apotheosis of a folk song, Vopoli Berosa Sto‘ala? 
I have read so, but the writer is an incorrigible jester and 
the alleged Russian title may contain ideas of startling 
impropriety, forall I know. Whata vodka-inspired defiant 
musical whoop ! The motto of this finale might well be 
the sentiment of Haji Abdi el-Yezdi : 

Cease, man, to mourn, to weep, to wail; enjoy the shining 


hour of sun; 
We dance along Death's icy brink, but is the dance less 


full of fun ? 


* 
* * 

Mr. Halir was applauded loudly for his performance of 
the Beethoven concerto. The performance was calm, 
serene, scholarly, eminently academic. There was the 
nobility that is taught, and is traditional with Joachim, 
whose outward manner of playing is copied, perhaps un- | 
consciously, by Mr. Halir. His tone was authoritative. 
His technic was adequate to all demands. He has been | 
taught thoroughly in a sober, composer-fearing school. I 
often admired, I often said to myself, ‘‘ This is excellent | 





playing, Mr. Halir;’’ but I was not moved, nor was I 
conscious of the insidious musical fluid, wiich, emitted 
sometimes by less sane and securely grounded violinists, 
reaches the heart of the hearer and looses him from 
time, space, reality. I knew that a well-equipped man 
was soberly and honestly at work. I did not feel the 
presence of an o’er-mastering individuality, possessed 
with a denroniaca! spirit. 


* 
” * 


The playing of the orchestra throughout the evening 
was of a high order of excellence. Puitie HALE. 





Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., November 28, 1896. 

Tue Musicat Courter is for sale at all news stands, 
hotels, railroad stations, &c., in this city. Persons who 
cannot find it at a news stand will confer a favor by send- 
ing a postal card to the Boston office of THe Musicar 
Courier, 17 Beacon street, stating the location of the 
stand. 

It is “expected that Steinert Hall will be finished by the 
middle of December, when a concert will be given by 
some local talent. itis possible that Martinus Sieveking 
will give a recital there, although the matter is still un- 
decided. 

Mr. Everett W. Truette will give the inaugural recital 
of the new organ at Grace Episcopal Church, Lawrence, 
on Monday evening, November 30. This organ was built 
by James E. Treat & Co., of Methuen, and is a large 
three manual. 

On Thursday evening, December 3, Mr. Truette gives 
a recital at the First Parish Church, Watertown. 

At a recital given by the students of the advanced 
classes of the New England Conservatory of Music, on 
Wednesday evening, the ensemble class was conducted 
by Mr. E. Gruenberg, who has made several innovations 
in the manner of teaching ensemble work. The concert 
proved most interesting as showing the work accom- 
plished. 

Miss ‘Edith Castle, contralto, sang at the Charlestown 
Club on ladies’ night last week. 

Miss Georgie Pray, the violoncellist, will play at the 
vesper service of the Roxbury Universalist Church to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. 

The program for the Star course concert next Monday 
night will include Miss Emma Juch, prima donna 
soprano, and the Germania Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Emil Mollenhauer. 

Special musical services are being held at Christ Church, 
Quincy, during November, at which the following works 
have been ziven for the first time in America: Psalm 102, 
verses 23 to 27, set to music by John Wrigley, F. R. A. M., 
and a harvest festival cantata, The Bountiful Giver, by 
W. H. Maxfield. F. Wrigley, organist of the church, 
presided at the organ. 

A charity concert in aid of the Educational and Indus- 
trial Institute for Colored Children at Mayesville, S. C., 
will be given next Tuesday evening at the Every-Day 
Church. Among the singers to appear is Miss Van Vleck. 

A musicale will be given in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Vendome Thursday evening, December 3, at 8, for the 
reduction of the debt of the Church of the Messiah. Mrs. 
John L. Currie will sing, Baron E. de Vicq de Cumpticle, 
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Rarimns. Harn Reyh 
SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


ADDRESS 47 East 21st Street, 
OR 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
36 W. 15th Street, New York. 








CONCERT HALL 


(SEATING &OO) 


OF THE 


New York College of Music. 
128 & 130 E. 58th Street, 


CAN BE RENTED FOR 


Concerts, Recitals, Choral and 
Orchestral Performances, 
Private Theatricals and Lectures. 


Dates can be secured by addressing as above, 





MONTEFIORE... 


oe —— Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory care of Tue Musicat Courier, Union Square West, New York. 





MR. RUDOLPH ARONSON takes pleasure in 


announcing the engagement for this season of 


MADAME TERESA. 


CARRENO, 


THE WORLD’S GR 


ALS 


MR. MARICX xX. 


‘THE FAMOUS 'C 


EATEST PIANISTE. 
OBWEHNSOHRN, 


ELLO VIRTUOSO. 


Address all communications: CONCERT DIRECTION RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
BIJOU THEATRE BUILDING, Broadway and 30th Street, NEW YORK. 


MADAME CARRENO’S First Performance Philharmonic Society, New York, January 8, 1897. 
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pianist, will play, and a Kinder symphonie will be given 
by seven young ladies. 

The first in a series of four lectures before the members 
of the Brookline Educational Society was given in Shailer 
Hall, of the Brookline High School, Monday evening. 
The subject of the lecture, which was given by Prof. 
Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, was The Story of German Music, illustrated by 
songs. Dr. Walter Channing, president of the society, 
presided. 

A concert was given at the Newton Club house Wednes- 
day evening, under the auspices of Mrs. Mary Beebe 


Cutler, for the benefit of the Newton College Hospital. } 


The artists taking part were Miss Laura Webster, Miss 
Alice Cole, Mr. Eliot Hubbard and Mrs. Mary Beebe 
Cutler. 

The program for the second of Miss Orvis’ four concerts 
for young people, in Chickering Hall, this morning, will 
include a lecture recital by Miss Helen A. Brooks, on 
Old French and English Dances. At the third con- 
cert, December 5, Miss Orvis will talk about the Piano 
Sonata, its development from the song and rondo, and 
play rondos by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, a sonatina 
by Ciementi, and a sonata by Beethoven, op. 14, No. 2. 

The four oratorio concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society will be given December 20 and 21, The Messiah; 
February 7, Elijah, and April 18 Hors Novissima. 

Mr. David Bispham sings with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the concerts of December 20 and 21. 

A paper was read by Prof. Claudius Deslouis, formerly 
baritone at the Opéra Comique and the Théatre Italiens, 
in Paris, yesterday, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hollis Blake, in Gloucester street, on The Teaching of 
Singing and Vocal Art. After the lecture Mrs. Gorham 
Hubbard, Mrs. Thatcher, Mrs. Blake and Mr. Gustave 
Priesing, pupils of Mr. Deslouis, sang French songs, and 
the professor sang a solo, and also his composition, a duo, 
Hommage a Washington, with Mr. Priesing. M. Deslouis 
announced his intention to organize in Boston a musical 
society whose raison d’étre shall be to present, in society, 
the chefs dceuvres of the old French musicians, who 
wrote music from the heart, and not merely from the head, 
like Boiéldieu, Nicolo, Grizard, Carafa, Lulli, Hérold, &c. 
Their music pleased everybody, because everybody under- 
stood it. 





A Youngstown Concert.—A concert under the di- 
rection of Mr. W. W. Leffingwell, assisted by Miss Harriet 
Worrall, soprano ; Miss Carlotta Russell, violinist ; Miss 
Harriet Thorne, pianist; Mr. Simon Weinstein, flutist ; 
Mr. Wm. Wilson, violoncellist, and Miss Myra McKeown, 
accompanist, was given at the First Christian Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Tuesday evening, November 17. 
Some of Mr. Leffingwell’s violin pupils were heard on this 
occasion. The program was neatly made. 


Charles Bigelow Ford’s Recital.—The following no- 
tice of Mr. Ford’s recent organ recital is from the New York 
Journal: Charles Bigelow Ford gave his first recital of 
the present season last night at the Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, of which he is organist. His share of the pro- 
gram included selections from Rink, Saint-Saéns and Wag- 
ner, in the latter of which he afforded another proof of his 
being one of the best pedal players of the organists’ guild. 
Professor Ford was assisted by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, who 
sang Hindel’s Oh, Had I Jubal's Lyre and the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria with good voice and expression. 


Max Bendix Writes. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
i ctanentat you to have done me injustice in 
not publishing a recent contribution of mine to your 
invaluable paper (notwithstanding the fact that you have 
willingly published any quantity of ‘‘ anonymous ”’ letters 
in past issues) I ask of you to give space to the following: 
Several Chicago papers, and above all the Chicago 7rijune 
(of which the music critic (?) Armstrong was formerly an 
expressman on the West Side), have been attacking me for 
several months, and I am so tired with their nonsensical 
rubbish that I finally, at the request of my hundreds and 
hundreds of friends in the Windy City, have decided to‘ ‘ fly 
into print,’’ as Longfellow says, although I much dislike 
ostentatious and capricious publicity. Strange to say 
these newspapers have not always been unfriendly to me. 
As the concertmaster of the Chicago Orchestra everybody 
looked up to me as the sure and only successor of Mr. 
Thomas. I enjoyed Mr. Thomas’ full confidence, and he 
himself jokingly told me often to study conducting, for, 
said he, ‘‘I have poor lungs, Max, and may pass off any 
day, so a word to the wise is sufficient.’’ 

But, thanksto Him, Mr. Thomas remained well and 
sound until, during the World’s Fair at Windy City, Mr. 
Thomas grew strangely ill (some say on account of the 
draughts which rushed through Music Hall on the fair 
grounds, the many empty seats offering no check to the 
fierce wind). . 

Up to this time Mr. Thomas had always treated me as a 
brother and looked up to me as his dear friend and helper 
in all things, musical as well as unmusical. Time and 
again Mr. Thomas had asked me in the presence of the 
entire orchestra to explain to them such obsolete words 
as ‘‘tempi neni,”’ ,“‘ speidelando,’’ ‘‘ rutschicato,’’ and I 
here challenge any of the orchestra to find me one single 
time at fault. 

As each concert progressed during the first week at the 
fair in 1893 Mr. Thomas’ face grew longer. About the 
middle of May, 1893, a two-span carriage drove up to my 
residence on Lake Shore Drive and who should get out 
but Theodore Thomas in evening dress. He rang the bell, 
rushed past my colored man, and threw himself upon my 
sofa. ‘‘Max,"’ he said, looking up tome affectionately, *‘I 
have given up my position as director of music at the 
World's Fair, and my cloak now falls on your young shoul- 
ders. As one of my best and longest friends none other 
but you could be my legitimate successor.”’ 

In short, I really became the successor of the greatést 
American conductor, Theodore Thomas. Now comes the 
fatai turning point. For immediately on assuming my high 
position the audience began to grow proportionately as 
the concerts progressed under my direction, plainly indi- 
cating a desire for a change in the conductorship of the 
Chicago Orchestra for the Auditorium concerts the coming 
winter. 

The last concert I gave with the Chicago Orchestra (now 
ruled as I thought best with progressive ideas) was attend- 
ed by nearly 3,000 people, whereas Mr. Thomas succeeded 
in attracting only 327 people, by actual count, in his palm- 
iest day during the fair. 

Now Mr. Thomas began to change, and inspired by one 
of the first violins, who wished to occupy my place with its 
salary of $3,000 annually, intrigues began spinning about 
my nose. At Detroit in 1894 Mr. Thomas told me in the 
presence of the entire audience, ‘‘ Sie kénnen zum Teufel 
gehen, sie Jude,’’ an insult which I never forgot. But the 








climax arrived last spring when Thomas told me to “ go 
to hell,’’ which impudence can be proved by nearly all the 
first violins and flutes who heard the unjust remark. 
Hereupon I determined to quit the whole organization of 
jealous musicians. 

In order to upset my position Mr. Thomas has organized 
a rival quartet, but it remains to be seen whether I with 
my twenty years’ experience can be beaten by a German 
boy just out of school (even if it is the over-praised Joa- 
chim school). Two of his players have derived all their 
knowledge in quartet playing, having been members of 
the Bendix Quartet last year. Long live American mu- 
sicians! 

This is the whole and true story, Mr. Editor, and I beg 
of you to see justice done me and my good reputation. Either 
publish this whole letter or none, for I don’t want only parts 
of my public documents printed and the other part marked 
with the pencil, as the expressman of the Chicago 7ribune 
once did. Respectfully, Max BENDIX, 

Ex-Concertmaster. 

CHICAGO, November 28, 1896. 


Who Were Adams’ Other Fiascos? 


Boston, November 20, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
=” THE MusicaL Courter of November 25 is an 
editorial called Another Fiasco. After commenting 
upon the dismal failure of Mrs. Sprague and quoting the 
criticisms of two of the critics who dealt so gently with the 
lady, you say 

How much longer are Americans going to spend their money 
among European singing teachers when such results asthe above 
and others recently recorded in these columns face them ? 

Why do you lay all the blame for Mrs. Sprague’s lack of 
ability upon the European teachers? Is it not true that 
she studied with Mr. Charles R. Adams, of Boston, before 
she went abroad? And has she not been studying or 
*‘coaching” with him for the past six months since her 
return from Paris, taking, it is said, six lessons a week ? 
Did she not take three lessons a day for three weeks pre- 
ceding the *‘ fiasco?” 

Why did Mr. Adams allow a pupil to appear when he 
must have known that failure awaited her? If he could 
not prevent her appearing, why did he countenance her 
by his presence? Can any teacher be benefited by such 
an exhibition of incompetency as Mrs. Sprague presented ? 
Rather does it not seriously injure his reputation, and will 
not future pupils avoid a teacher who has presented sev- 
eral ‘‘ fiascos " to the Boston public in the shape of incom- 
petent pupils? Yours truly, 





Lambert Pupil Plays with Damrosch. — Miss 
Florence Terrel, a pupil of Mr. Alexander Lambert and a 
gifted young pianist, will make her professional début at 
the Damrosch Sunday night concert on December 6. 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—The New York Ladies’ 
Trio, composed of Dora Valesca Becker, violin; Flavie 
van den Hende, cello, and Mabel Phipps, piano, will play 
on December 8-with the Orpheus Society, Paterson, N. J. 

A Saenger Pupil Again.--Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the 
young contralto who achieved such a great success at the 
Damrosch popular concert a fortnight ago, is a pupil of 
Mr. Oscar Saenger, who is justly proud of her work. She 
has a magnificent voice, which she uses with great skill, 
and is rapidly rising into prominence. She is booked for 





a number of important concerts. 
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SUZA DOANE, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Prize Pupil Leipzig Conservatory. 





PIERCE BUILDING, . . BOSTON. 





HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Répertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 





Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, — 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 


421 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ALEXANDRE GUILMANT IN THE CONSERVATOIRE. 


DISTINCT feature of the Paris Conservatoire 

is that its teachers are not simply pedagogues (good 
enough in their way), but men of genuine, largely creative 
genius, endowed with divine light and with the spirit of 
devotion which accompanies it. They are not taken in 
there at hazard, nor has money anything to do with the 
acceptance of the position. The salaries paid are merely 


nominal, yet there is not a man among the ‘‘ elect” who | 


would not leave the most lucrative position to accept the 
privilege. 

For the men chosen are men who have been “‘ seasoning 
in Art’s ‘‘ yards” from childhood. To them abstract love 
of the work, pride in the glory and satisfaction in being of 
service (of the highest type) tothe country are sufficient 
recompense. 

Alexandre Guilmant, one of the brightest stars in the 
musical firmament of France, a man to whose incorrupti- 
ble integrity the country bows its head, a musician of in- 
ternational renown, enters the ranks of Conservatoire 
teachers this week by accepting the chair of organ pro- 
fessor offered him by the state. 

It is difficult for an American to comprehend that to do 
this he gives up many private students ready and willing 
to pay him big prices for their instruction. Yet he does 
this very thing, and in doing it no thought of remuneration 
enters his simple, honest mind. Of course he can still 
give private lessons, but two hours three times a week, 
with the heavy responsibilities of teaching ‘‘ artists,” the 
constant examinations, attendance steady and regular, 
and the drain on his sympathies in the new work will make 
these cherished privileges more precious than ever. 

Private or public, in class in studio or in audience, the 
disciples of this sound and orthodox apostle are to be con- 
gratulated. May the Conservatoire have a long lease of 
his precious services ! 


* # # 


A Fortunate AMERIc4N PupliL. 

In the last examination for entrance to piano study in the 
Conservatoire Miss Lucy Hickenlooper, a young daughter 
of Texas State, sixteen years old, was successful in passing 
the rigorous examination before a jury of eleven men, 
tried and true in the knowledge of music, and is now a 
member of the French Conservatoire. She not only passed, 
but received ten voices of the eleven, well seasoned with 
the highest encomiums, and she passes into the hands of 
M. Delaborde for instruction. 

Her trial piece was a Schumann sonata, op. 58, and two 


| pages of extremely difficult manuscript music were read. 
| The members of the jury were : 
| MM. Th. Dubois, Paladilhe, Lenepveu, Rety, Taffanel, 
Marmontel, Wormser, Falcke, Pierné, Delaborde, Pugno, 
Duvernoy and Bourgeat. But twelve were admitted out 
of 176 concurrents. With sincere congratulations THe Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER will watch this gifted young lady’s career 
with loving interest. 
* *# # 
M. Augustus Hyllested, the Danish pianist, is in Paris 
| putting finishing touches to a symphonic poem. 
*# 2 
Mme. Premsler da Silva, the French pianist (first prize 
of the Conservatoire), has reopened her piano cours, 47 rue 
de Maubeuge. Supplementary classes in clavecin, solfége, 
| harmony and reading music at sight. 
| Mme. da Silva has been winning credit as a concert 
pianist and clavecinist as well lately, at the Trocadero, at 
| the Jardin d’Acclimatation (with a superb Beethoven con- 
| certo), at the Exposition of Theatre and Music, at Mont- 
morency, Rouen, Bordeaux and many other cities of the 


| provinces. Fannizk Epcar THomas. 





Lankow Writes. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
pipers me to have a little say about the Ameri- 
can girl’s chance for a public career. [| like to give 
this little saying the title : 
Tue Spirir OF THE AMERICAN STUDENT. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s letter to you contains positive facts and, 
| above all, he does right to make that vast difference be- 
| tween the singer only and the singer-artist. 

Toa certain degree he is right, too, about the ‘ down- 
right merit, which should win every time.” The preju- 
| dice against American singers by their own people may 
find its reason much more in the spirit of the American 
student than in the managers and the public themselves. 

Out of the hundreds and thousands that have beautiful 
material and fine chances to study with excellent teachers, 
and work up a career, how many do faithful and sincere 
work, such as their teachers want and expect them to do 
for art’ssake? It is not art for art’s sake with them, but 
‘*art” (so called) for wealth and glory and if some extraor- 
dinarily gifted ones ‘‘ get there” seemingly without much 
trouble, why not take it easy? ‘‘ The public don't know 
anyway!” But the public is expected, so just flock to- 
gether, pay high prices and accept what is given to it by 
| the would-be artist. 

Earnest and severe studies do not interest the average 
students ; they are usually enthusiastic in the start, and 
are yours devotedly and lovingly, but as soon as they feel, 
| they get sure of only the beginning of technic, and mostly 








| singing in time and the right notes besides, then follows 
| the swollen head and—off they go! This is an everyday 


experience—half finish! And they are so well satisfied 
with themselves that they are to be envied. But there are 
others! There are willing students with a lot of relatives, 
mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers and all the next 
following kinsmen, not to forget hosts of friends, who all 
have their opinions and much too much to say. The patient 


teacher has to listen to stuff like this after perhaps two or 


three months: ‘‘So and so said,” ‘‘ My! don’t you study 
parts yet?” ‘Oh! you still sing scales?” ‘‘ Dear me, 
I was through with that in the first month!” ‘‘ Heavens, 
you will never get there if you go so slow!” And so on 
and on, until the formerly willing pupil’s mind is upset 
and discouraged and—off she goes! 

Then come the ones that know it all much better than 
the learned and interested teacher who brought them 
there. They don't know either humbleness for art nor 


consideration for the teacher—not even half finished—off 
they go! Then the pleasant representative of those that 
come to you for a little while, as a means for ‘just to get 
there.” The artist teacher comes with his or her devotion 
and reverence for art, but /42s pupil doesn’t need that ; ergo 
—off she goes ! Not tospeak of those who think they are so 
extraordinarily gifted that even the best teacher must 
only be too happy to take them for nothing. If one does, 
as I stupidly have done only too often, they never will 
value it and laziness, indifference and ingratitude will be 
the teacher's reward. 

I will not speak and enumerate occurrences that simply 
are not understandable which talented students make to 
give up their work for art. 

Now, with all these everyday facts, how can a reliable 
teacher, say even an ideal teacher, develop a true singing 
artist, being dependent as a rule on all these species just 
mentioned? I could name a dozen American girls with 
simply God-given, glorious voices, but, having no humble- 
ness, no reverence, no devotion for art, and little common 
sense besides, much less persistency, they will be no more 
than everyday mediocrities. The greater the gifts the 
higher are the capabilities and the more untiring must be 
the endeavors to reach this individual height and great- 
ness. 

And with these half-finished, would-be artists managers 
like Wolfsohn and Ruben, &c., and the public have to deal. 
Of course they are only good enough for ‘* small engage- 
ments,” and the prejudice is only the deserved result. My 
admiration for those that ‘‘ got there” through love for art 
and unceasing work. 

But as long as vocal students don’t study as systemati- 
cally and patiently for at least from three to four years as 
other musical artists have to do for ten to fifteen years ‘‘ to 
get there,” so longthey never need expect a manager who 
puts himself out for them, or a public that is willing to pay 
for them, and still less need they to wait for those wonder- 
ful and celebrated $1,000 a night! Anna LANKow. 

November 21, 1896 








Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. 


REPRESENTATIVE AND ASSISTANT OF LAMPERTI-—-AS TEACHER. 
17 Sedanstrasse, DRESDEN, SAXONY, / 
November 4, 1891. ‘ 


My Dear Mrs. Carperton—The post of my assistant 
teacher being at present vacant, a very responsible posi- 
tion, as you well know, and one which I must fill with the 
greatest care, 1 have concluded to ask you to accept the 
same and to prepare those pupils for me that are either not 
sufficiently advanced or that I cannot momentarily accom- 
modate. In offering you this position I feel that I am 
paying the highest tribute in my power to the merit of your 
sound acquirements. Have the kindness to send me your 
reply at as early a date as possible. Very truly yours, 

Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


DRESDEN, July 1, 1895. 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only authorized represent- 
ative, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with me 
to be prepared by her. 
Sedanstrasse 17. 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, whose studio is in Philadelphia, 
now devotes two days a week to New York—Mondays and 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 





Thursdays at Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth avenue. 








Sacred Song Service.—A service of sacred song 
was held on Sunday evening last, the 29th inst., at the 
Union Methodist Episcépal Church, Forty-eighth street, 
west of Broadway, Rev. James M. King, D.D., pastor. 
Wagner, Ulrich, Spohr, Dinelli, Williams and Garrett were 
the composers on the program. 








Eaccatim BD Greclhiscele 


AMERICAN BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. Violoncello Virtuoso. 





CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 


Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Mediseval Music 


(FRENCH AND ITALIAN), 





FOLK SONGS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


Will accept engagements for her Lecture Recitals. 

Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DANNREUTHER QUARTETTE 


(Organized 1885), 
ELEVENTH SEASON, 1896-97, 
~— to announce that the usual number of THREE 
CONCERTS of Classical Chamber Music will be given at 
Carnegie Hall (Chamber Music Hall) on the evenings of 
The Quartette will Thursday, November 19, 1896, 
have the assistance Thursday, January 21, 1897, 
On *6 & te Thursday, March 11, 1897. 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Howard Breckway, Pianists. 
Tickets now ready, to be had at the music stores of 
E. Schuberth & Co. and G. Schirmer. 
For engagements and business communications address 
MR. GUSTAV DANNREUTHER, care Mr G. Schirmer, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue. 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 





35 Union Square, New York City. 








Available for engagements east of 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ©" 








FEBRUARY ONLY. 


Pacific Coast Tour—November-Jan- 


Z E i L E at baal 
=e English Tour—Spring, 1897. 
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and brilliancy were so marked that the hearers could not suppress | 














Sousa.—The first concert of Sousa’s Band this season | 


takes place January 1 at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia. The trip extends from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico and from ocean to ocean. 


J. Eldon Hole’s Pupils’ Successes.—Mr. Guy Latta, 
a pupil of Mr. J. Eldon Hole, has been engaged as the solo 
tenor of Trinity Chapel at Twenty-fifth street and Broad- 
way, under Dr. W. B, Gilbert. 

Mr. Albert Collischoun, another of Mr. Hole’s pupils, has 
been selected by Mr. Viehle to be the tenor soloist at Grace 
Chapel. 

Conrad Behrens’ Concert.—That intelligent artist and 
vocal teacher Mr. Conrad Behrens gave an Inaugural 
Evening concert in the new ball room of the Waldorf on 
Monday evening, November 23. The Fidicina Orchestra, 
conducted by Louis Melcher, and several prominent vocal 
and instrumental artists contributed to the program. 

Single Seats for Metropolitan Opera Musicales. 
—Owing to the great demand for seats for separate per- 
formances of the Metropolitan Opera musicales at the 
Waldorf Messrs. Ruben & Andrews have decided to 
place on sale a limited number of tickets for each of the 
matinées, in order to accommodate those who do not wish 
to purchase seats for the entire series. 

Two Tucker Concerts,—Two concerts were given on 
the dates of November 5 and 17 at Worcester, Mass., by 
Miss Mary F. Tucker, pianist, assisted by Mr. Leo Schulz, 
‘cello; Mr. I. Schnitzler, violin; Mrs. Edith H. Perkins, 
soprano, and Miss Clara G. Woodward, soprano. Sonatas 
of Beethoven and César Franck for piano and violin and 
of Mendelssohn and Grieg for piano and ‘cello were the 
instrumental numbers included at both concerts. The 
programs were just the proper length, the two sonatas 
played at each concert being divided by a group of soprano 
songs. 

Middleton Ladies’ Schubert Club. — The Ladies’ 
Schubert Club, of Middleton, N. Y., inaugurated its fourth 
season with a very successful concert in the First Congre- 
gational Church on the evening of the 24th inst. The 
chorus sang in a manner that reflected credit on their leader, 
Mrs. C. H. Sweezy, while the soloists were all tiat could 
be desired. They were Mrs. Harvey Wickham, soprano ; 
Mr. Grant Odell, baritone, and Mr. Orton Bradley, piano. 
The house was crowded. 

A Compliment to Women Artists.—At the last 
meeting of the Ladies’ Tuesday Musicale of Minneapolis 
two women musicians of the East, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Miss Maud Powell, were elected honorary members. 
The club is one of the most prominent in the West and has 
given much attention to American works, among others 
the compositions of Mrs. Beach. The usual series of artists’ 
recitals was inaugurated during the season of '94-'95, Miss 
Powell, a favorite in Minneapolis, being the artist chosen 
to give the initial concert. 

Mary H. Mansfield.—Miss Mary H. Mansfield, the 
talented soprano of the First Presbyterian Church, is ac- 
tively busy with concert work. On December 3 Miss 
Mansfield sings at the Tableau performance given by the 
Sisterhood of Temple Emanu-El in Madison Square Gar- 
den on December 11. She sings at a concert in St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bridgeport, Conn., and on December 17 she will be 
the soloist at the concert given in New Haven by the New 
Haven Orchestral Club. 

Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica Courter, New York. 

H. G. Tucker.—In regard to Mr. H. G. Tucker’s recent 
concert in Louisville the Boston 7ranscrifi says: 

A concert was given by Mr. H. G. Tucker last Tuesday evening 
in Louisville, Ky., the audience being principally composed of local 
musicians. The program was varied and interesting, the first sec- 
tion containing Chopin's ballade in G minor and the largo in F major 
of Bach and Saint-Saéns. The second portion of the program was 
a musical climax, and an achievement of results that proved Mr. 
Tucker a master. The Spinning Song of Wagner-Liszt was given 
an entirely different interpretation from that of most other pianists. 
The phrasing was a revelation ; instead of the sustained runs that 
we have been used to, even from no less an artist than Paderewski_ 
the effect of the emphasis in broken arpeggios seemed to realize 
more nearly the composer's idea of the spinning wheel, which does 
not spin in a steady rotary motion. Liszt's Liebestrau in A flat 
major, in contrast to the dazzling brilliance of the former number, 
showed sympathy and rare poetic insight. If there had been no 

other number on the program the Rigoletto Fantasie, Verdi-Liszt, 
would have compensated the most exacting musician, as its scope 
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| the signs of appreciation, but applauded before the concluding | and he makes the most involved passages perfectly clear._-Vew Or- 


| strains. Mr. Tucker wasa stranger heretofore, but if hearty appre 


| ciation count to an artist he will certainly have to return to satisfy 


those who made his acquaintance as a pianist last night 


- | leans Picayune, November 20 
Corinne Moore Lawson.—The following criticisms 
were obtained by Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson from the 


Ffrangcon-Davies.—One of the recent criticisms ob- | New York press on her recent recital 
tained by the eminent singer Ffrangcon-Davies for his 


Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson's recital in Carnegie Music Hall last 


work in Elijah at the jubilee performance, Birmingham | Monday afternoon was a pleasant affair which left an agreeable im 


Town Hall, Festival Choral Society, is here appended : 


pression of romance and sentiment upon the mind of a listener, for 
the songs were selected with skill, they were all of the most refined, 


The other conspicuous success of the performance was the Zijah | i¢ not of classic style, and they were chosen with excellent fitness to 


of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, which amounted to a veritable revelation. display many admirable qualities in the singer. Besides, Mrs. Law- 
Never has the portion of the work which deals with the raising of | son's voice has much that charms the ear in mere tone quality, her 


> ow’ e tte » “re t by . 7 or 
the widow's son been better rendered than by these two superb especial gift being an extraordinary resonance in the higher register, 
artists. Mr. Frangcon-Davies combines all the qualities necessary | which gives to the upper notes unusual power and brilliancy. Her 


toa great oratorio singer—a pure and even voice, a keen sense of | yoice bas improved since last year in smoothness of quality and in 


| artistic fitness and a wonderful power of musical insight, which last | evenness of strength throughout its compass 


isa rare gift indeed. I have heard Santley and others give a sound, The program of this recital included songs by Grieg, MacDowell 


classical rendering of the part, and Henschel invest it with tremen- | paderewski, Amy Horrocks and many other composers. Her in- 
dous dramatic power, but for a combination of their methods with | terpretations were guided and most ably supported by the judicious 


real artistic restraint Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies excels them al Ihave | discriminating, and most tasteful ac companiments played by Victor 


never before heard an exponent of the character of the Prophet 


Harris, whose work is constantly becoming more valuable and 


excel equally in three such strongly contrasted solos as Is Not His | more necessary to artists and tothe entire musical world of our 
Word, Lord God of Abraham, and It Is Enough.—“ Edric"” in the | city, With his assistance an artist is not only safe, but her efforts 


Birmingham Edgbastonia, October 0, 1896 


pianist, has returned to New York after a most successful 
| tour through the South. The following are some recent 
press notices : 


The first number was Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie, by Sig. Macchi, 
the pianist. His interpretation of this difficult selection showed his 


thorough mastery of his chusen instrument. It is hard to say in | 


what particular feature Sig. Macchi excels. His technic has never 
been surpassed before a Knoxville audience. He touches the keys 
lightly and caressingly, and again firmly and powerfully. His ac- 
companiments are gems. A singer should feel inspired with his 
artistic playing to guide one. He seems to anticipate every change 


in movement and power adopted by the singer. Sig. Macchi gets | 


into the spirit of the music, and is then able to instill that spirit into 
his audience. Herein lies his chief success.—Morning /ribune, 
Knoxville, Tenn 


The concert was opened by Sig. Macchi with the performance of 





Liszt’s second rhapsodie and the melody which he drew from the 
pian» held the audience spellbound. It was indeed a sweet and ap- 
The volume of melody would 


gradually die away in a distant land of dreams only to be revived 


ypriate opening for the occasior 








again with a thrill of pleasure tothe heavens. Having en led the 
piece he was accorded a round of applause from the appreciative au- 
dience which continued until he responded with an encore. This 
was, however, only a commencement to the calls for encores from 
the audience, which became almost frantic with enthusiasm near the 


close of the performance.—/ournal, Knoxville Jenn 


The first number on the program was the second rhapsodie of 
Liszt, performed by Sig. De Macchi. The low and gentle tones that 
he elicited from the grand piano were thrilling in their sweetness, 





and were now and again lost in a volume of melody that seemed to 


echo with the soul of passion. It was the commencement of the con- 


cert, and the liberal and appreciative applause accorded the player 
was like the note of an approaching storm that found its climax in 
the perfect whirlwind of enthusiastic acclamations that toward the 
close of the entertainment seemed to shake the building to its very 
foundation Lynchburg New Vowember 17 


Mr. De Macchi, pianist and accompanist, 1s very youthful look- 


ing, but nevertheless astounded his audience with his masterful 


I 
tique, and Chopin’s Polonaise He is possessed of physical power, 








JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 
New York Symphony and Chicago Orchestra (Theo. Thomas). 


ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT. 
42 University Place, New York City. | 


Clementino de Macchi.—Clementino de Macchi, the | 


performance of Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie, Godard’s Valse Chroma- | 


are certain to be adorned Ve York Sun, November 25, 1806 





Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, a singer who possesses a most engag- 

| ing personality and a number of other qualifications which make for 
the good in art, gave the first of two song recitals in Chamber Musi 
Hall yesterday afternoor Mrs. Lawson comes from Cincinnati, and 
has recently taken up a residence in New York, where she has been 
heard a few times in the course of the half dozen years which com- 
pass her professional career. Her singing yesterday of an extremely 


interesting list of songs indicated a decided growth in intelligence 





and feeling Vew York Tribune, November 24 
| , , : 

At one of her vocal recitals in Carnegie Hall last winter Mrs 
Corinne Moore Lawson sang a series of Franz songs which were so 
| well received that it was a disappointment not to find the same com- 
poser’s name on her programs for this season. However, she made 
partia) amends for this omission yesterday afternoon by singing 
groups of songs by Grieg and MacDowell, two composers who are at 
their best in their Lieder, and by no means as well known to the 
general public as they oughtto be. They used to say in England 
“Who ever reads an American book?" and they say now: “ Who 


ever sings or plays American musi Well, MacDowell’s music is 
played abroad, and if his songs were well known they would be 
sung as often as those of any European master. They are romantic 

| modern, foreign and American at the same time, and they will be- 


| 
|} come classics in time 


| Mrs. Lawson also sang some old English songs, in which she is 
|} usually at her best. In an old Norwegian Shepherd Song of the 
| sixteenth century her voice rang out superbly, as also in Handel's 
Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre, and Goring Thomas’ Song of Sunshine 

She sings quick songs less perfectly than the more cantabile ones, 
| and if she could equalize her voice she would have few rivals on the 
| concert stage Asis proper, she sings every song in the language 

it was written in, and the program ontains a transiation Veu 


York Evening Post, November 24 


| Regarding Ratcliffe-Caperton. 
| PHILADELPHIA, November 16, 1896 


Editors The Musical Courier 
| 
N reading THE Musicat Courter I find that its 


| columns are ever open for encouragment and praise of 
' 


that which is good inthe study of music. Possibly my 
experience may be one of many, but would it not be well 
to add my testimony to the well-merited reputation of 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton as a cultivator of the voice? I 
came to study voice culture with Mrs. Caperton after ten 
years of study with several other instructors of good 
repute, with a voice badly wrecked and a diseased throat. 

A specialist on throat diseases said when he examined my 


throat, ‘‘ Your teaching and study of vocal music for the 
past seven years has been ruinous to your throat. Nature 


now calls a halt.” 


A noted vocalist of New York city seeing my condition 
| advised me to go to Mrs. Caperton and I would find relief. 
It was the best advice ever given me. Mrs. Caperton, 
after carefully trying my voice in several lessons, assured 
me that my voice could be restored, and my throat cured 
by properly placing my tones. She did not prescribe per- 
fect rest, as the physician had done, but taught me the 
proper management and control of the breath, that being 
the fundamental condition of good singing. Then came 
the correct use of the conversational voice, the proper 
placing of the tone, where it would resonate in all the 
acoustic cavities, or, as the French say, to sing ‘‘ dans la 
masque,” the control and use of the lips, and lastly the 
perfect enunciation of the words, while the throat was re- 
lieved from all pressure, and then it was easy to sing 
‘* with the spirit and the understanding also.” Now at the 
beginning of my third year of study with Mrs. Caperton 
I have my voice restored to me more beautiful than ever, 
a pure high soprano, flexible and resonant, a sound throat, 
and good health. In my thankfulness I would like to give 
‘** honor where honor is due,” and to Mrs. Caperton belongs 
the praise. 

Now my teaching is a pleasure, as I have the assurance 
that I can train any voice in the most natural yet most 
artistic manner. Mrs. Capertonisa great student of music, 
and her resources are wide and varied; her success is as 
equally marked in all class of music, the Italian and Ger- 
man operas, the oratorios or in concert songs. 


Cora Prince Howe. 
Studio, 402 Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
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HE Mapleson Imperial Opera Company after fin- 
ishing a week in Philadelphia opened a two 
weeks’ season in Boston on Monday night. Marcus 
Meyer, who was to have booked ahead, was not in 


Philadelphia season, and it is rumored that he will 
soon be displaced. The engagement of Meyer always 
appeared to us as an error for obvious reasons not 
necessary to explain. 


HE Sprague fiasco is complete and it is not the 

only fiasco this season among European impor- 

tations. We see a rift in the clouds. When the 
Americans do awaken, look out, look out ! 





ach Mr. David Bispham. You are too much 

of an artist to suit Boss Reszké and he will soon 
become restive. Remember the fate of Maurel, of 
Tamagno, of Nordica. Remember, Bispham, reco- 
member. Restrain your artistic temperament or you 
will not secure a re-engagement. As long as Jean 
Reszké holds the reins no one is retained who in the 
slightest manner infringes upon the claims of the 
boss. Cool down, Mr. Bispham. You are a little too 
fine to suit boss Reszké. 

Sees 
NE of the largest firms in the theatrical business 
0) in this city has given public notice that none of 
its enterprises will ever again be advertised by post- 
ers on walls and fences, and that all the future ad- 
vertising will be done in the newspapers. This rule 
should also apply to musical advertisements. The 
poster has no value for any musical attraction of con- 
sequence or artistic tendency, for music appeals to 
the intelligent members of the community, and they 
are all newspaper readers. The poster should never 
be used. It is not used by the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company nor by the Boston Symphony man- 
agement, and certainly should not be used by indi- 
vidual artists. 
HE Baltimore Suz, in a reference to the Peabody 
orchestral concerts, makes this statement : 

During the whole of last season no orchestral concerts, except 
those by organizations from other cities, were given in Bnltimore. 
Even the Peabody Symphony concerts, which had been given for 
many seasons, were discontinued. This was due in a large measure 
to the antagonistic attitude which was assumed by the local musical 
organizations and was felt by the trustees and director of the con- 
servatory to be a great misfortune. 
This statement is not true. Why mince matters ? 
The Peabody Symphony concerts have a/ways been 
considered ridiculous by those musicians of Balti- 
more who were known to be musicians of culture. 
At any gathering of the Heimendahls, Alers, Jung- 
nickels, Burmeisters, Roemers, Wolfs, et al., the Pea- 
body Symphony concerts, if referred to, became the 
inevitable source of uncontrollable hilarity, for the 
simple reason that they were too funny to contem- 
plate seriously. Mr. Hamerik is a remarkably gifted 
musician, but he is a clown as a conductor of an or- 
chestra and a deplorable failure as a director of a 
conservatory ; and as the trustees ignorantly refused 
to see this the concerts died off from inherent rot, and 
the conservatory became the present laughing stock of 
musical America. And so these things will continue 
until a change takes place where it should take place to 
make a change. In the meantime Baltimore will 
continue to suffer, and if that pleases Baltimore it is 
very sure that no one outside will care. 





LOWER SALARIES FOR ACTORS. 
LONDON, Nov. 2%.—It is whispered in theatrical quarters that the 
igh salaries now received by leading actors and actresses are men- 
aced with diminution. The profession is getting overstocked, and 
eminent popular artists are finding themselves too frequently “at 
liberty” for prolonged periods. Among the actresses who are at 
present politely announced as “ resting” are Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Elizabeth Robins, Miss Janet Achurch, 
Miss Marion Terry, Miss Lily Hanbury and Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss 
Millard has been “ reciting” at ballad concerts, and Mrs. Campbell 
has been giving a reading at St. James’ Ha’? In addition Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Miss Robins and Miss Achurch have been playing at this 
week’s matinées of Ibsen’s Little Eyolf. Their appearance has been 
in the nature of a gracious intervention, not a permanent engage- 
ment. 
The high sums still demanded by these artists have something to 
do with their lack of continuous employment, The days are gone 
when a really capable actor or actress was considered paid with £10 
per week, and the days are going when they can insist upon getting 
£80 per week. 
HAT! $388 a week considered a high salary 
for artists in England! Why, Jean Reszké and 
his brother Eddy get about $10,000 a week here, and 
brother-in-law William Schutz gets another $60 a 
week for the troubles he has in taking the weekly 
checks to his relatives and taking the receipts back 
to the treasurer. Now the family have also added 
William's sister, Madame Litvinne, to the troupe and 
her $500 anight goes toward swelling the family cof- 
fers. There is some offspring about eight years old 
in the family and next season the papers will begin 





touch with the company during the latter part of the 





to give accounts of the promising voice of this young- 


ster, who will be added to the personnel of the opera 
after the teething process is‘completely completed. 

We glory in Jean Reszké; he understands his busi- 
ness. He is the model of the nineteenth century, 
cultured man of the world, who succeeds because he 
is provided with a large stock of brains. There isno 
truth, however, to the report that the name of the 
Metropolitan Opera House will be changed to the 
Reszké Opera House. At least the rumor is prema- 
ture, the baby must get older. 








BY CABLE, 
COLOGNE, Germany, November 29, 1806 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York: 
EINHOLD HERMANS' Wagnerian style music- 
drama Wulfrin unqualified success; had its 
premiére in Cologne. The composer was called be- 
fore the curtain a dozen times. Two Americans sang 
the principal female réles admirably. Olive Frem- 
stad sang one and Marion Weed the other. 





Another American, Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, 
scored a great success here on Friday. 
F LOERSHEIM. 








RESZKE AND DERESCHE. 
N a paper called the Conquering Race in Music, 
which appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Emma Calvé contributes the following : 


The Americans have, it seems to me, in the field of music, and 
especially in the field of vocal music, al] of the characteristics of the 
conquering race. They are possessed naturally of the most exqui- 
site voices, which, when properly cultivated and trained, are almost 
unrivaled. They have indomitable energy, perseverance and 
pluck. They stop at nothing and are deterred by no trouble and 
prevented by no obstacle. 

Poverty, weariness, exertion, hard work—none of these living 
spectres which affright and terrify the average art worker has ter- 
rors forthem. Their physique and their temperament seem made 
for toil and to surmount discouragement, and the success which 
they are daily achieving in the field of both operatic and concert 
singing is testimony to their natural fitness for accomplishment 
and to their ability to excel. They seem, in fact, to be most lavishly 
fitted by nature for the parts they are assuming. To these gifts of 
voice, energy, pluck and perseverance they frequently adda beauty 
of face and grace of form and movement which the public recog- 
nizes as most important factors in the success of the singer's career 
They have, too, the temperament which makes great artists and 
great actresses, the artistic feeling which has for its standard per 
fection and which 1s satisfied with nothing less 


In this opinion Calvé differs radically with a man- 
ager who recently sent a communication which was 
printed in these columns, and also with a well-known 
local vocal teacher whose letter is printed in another 
column. © The difficulty to be faced with Calvé’s arti- 
cle is the doubt as toits sincerity. If that could be 
removed it would be worthy of some dissection, but 
the trouble is that foreign operatic artists speak in 
one direction and act in another. That isto say, like 
Janus of old, they have two faces, and present each 
one as the occasion demands it. Sometimes they 
even have two names to be used as occasion de- 
mands it. 

But let it be assumed that Calvé is correct in her 
premises and in her conclusions, we should like to 
ask her, Of what good is it all to our American vocal 
artists when the first requisite necessary for a career 
is denied them? How can they succeed when for- 
eign influence prevents them from enjoying fair 
play? That there is no prejudice against foreigners 
in the United States isnot only well known, but it is 
furthermore established that foreigners enjoy the 
greatest favors and distinctions here. We actually 
are lavish in our tributes to the foreigner, giving sup- 
port to the’extent of millions a year to the Reszkés, 
the Melbas, the Calvés, the Plangons, the Irvings. 
the Paderewskis, the Beerbohm Trees, the Bernhardts, 
the Duses, the Maclarens, the Stanleys, and all of 
them, as we did years agotothe Dickenses, the Ris- 
toris, the Dawisons, the Brignolis, the Tietjenses, the 
Parepa-Rosas, the Wachtels, the Ole Bulls, and God 
knows how many more. 

What is, therefore, said about the foreigners cannot 
be based on any prejudices against them, but rather 
onthe great and unjust prejudice in their favor to 
the exclusion and annihilation of our American, 
native, struggling artists. 

Who blames such gold hunters asthe Reszkés for 
accumulating millions in the United States? No 
one. They are justified in taking all the wealth out 
of America they can secure and afterward sardon- 
ically smiling at our disgraceful and even rude and 
objectionable toadyism, for it must offend their cul- 
ture and intelligence. In fact they are the types 
that bring the condition before us in relief, and no 
one should make them responsible for a status that 





prevails here. We do not, but we are endeavoring 
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to ameliorate the condition by insisting on publish- 


ing the truth instead of joining the universal chorus of | 


hypocritical sycophants who fail to separate the ar- 
tist from the man and the man from the artist, and 
who insist upon proclaiming that these foreign stars 
are infallible. There is something to be done for 
America’s men and women who are endeavoring to 
get a fair show on honest lines, and we are determined 
to break a path for them by removing this prejudice 
that now prevails against them. To do this we must 
tell the truth, and that in itself is a justification. 

The system of which Jean Reszké is the represent- 
ative in America is the one man power. From a 
social or an ethical or a philosophical or a sociolog- 
ical point of view the one man power, the boss as he 
is called, may be a proper or improper, a healthy or 
an unhealthy, development. The law of the survival 
of the fittest puts the strongest at the head, but the 
law must prevail; there must be an even chance, or 
the fittest cannot survive. Whether the boss is the 
cause or the effect; whether the boss isa result of 
the operation of the law or notwithstanding and in de- 
fiance of it we are not prepared to argue, and we say 
we leave that to the speculative minds interested in 
the discussion of these most interesting problems. 
The fact before us discloses this state of affairs, viz.: 
That Jean Reszké is the boss of vocal and of much 
of the instrumental music in this town, and hence 
directly and indirectly of this country. He is right 
to be boss, just as we are right in analyzing the situa- 
tian in our effort to remedy it and thereby give our 
struggling American singers a show or the oppor- 
tunity for a career which they cannot have so long 
as this foreigner and his associates control the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
necessarily is anxious to get rid of them on general 
principles. Now, how does Jean Reszké hold his grip 
as boss of the great opera house combination? First 
and foremost, through the metropolitan press. There 
is not one daily paper in this city that dares to antago- 
nize Jean Reszké; in fact, the papers are teeming 
with his name in unctuous flattery. His hostlery at 
the Gilsey House is open house for the press as long 
as he is here, just as he runs his open house day and 
night at the Auditorium in Chicago when the com- 
pany isthere. The press is his fulcrum ; society is 
his lever. The income he, his brother Edouard, his 
relative Schutz and their latest relative, Mme. Lit- 
vinne, secure amounts to near a quarter of a million 
during the season. 

Not satisfied with this, Jean Reszké and his rela- 
tive Schutz now propose to speculate in the field of 
light opera by producing Alphonse Daudet’s L’Arlé- 
sienne, with Bizet’s well-known music, at the Broad- 
way or some other theatre. The greed of the boss is 
naturally insatiable, and nepotism is also a natural 
principle. Schutz is his best man for this scheme, 
for he isa relative, and that keeps it all inthe family. 
The daily papers have already given this proposed 
scheme such an amount of free advertising that its 
success is assured. Native American managers would 
have been obliged to pay thousands to have secured 
such preliminary announcements as Jean Reszké has 
already managed to get for this scheme. 

Every daily paper panders to Jean Reszké ; he has 
managed this thing diplomatically, and metaphori- 
cally speaking we take off our editorial hat to his 
consummate manceuvring. Not a day passes but his 
name appears in the papers, and if they do not inter- 
view him they ask for his contributions, of which the 


| fried, which he will do in fine shape, 


clusive right to sing /u/iette, and it should put her on 
her guard inthe Srinnhilde proposition made to her 
by Reszké, who, of course, is prepared to substitute 
Litvinne when Melba fails in that réle, as she unques- 
tionably will. Melba is no Nordica. Look at the 
two faces. The one a careless, indifferent, vapid ex- 
pression ; the other a determined, intrepid visage 
fitted with a square, set jaw that means business. 
The only thing Reszké could do was to eliminate 
Nordica. Melba will be buried under contumely and 
he will have the satisfaction of officiating as Sieg- 
Off will go her 
head, like Mime’s, and Edouard might be called in to 


| mimic the motive behind the scene as A/lberich. Oh, 


the scheme is beautiful. So polish~-ed. 
The above interview is really absurd when we re- 
flect that Alvarez or any other great European tenor 


| could never get a chance, under the dominion of 


Jean Reszké, to sing one of the réles which have been 
and are exclusively his own here. Who could sing 
Trisian or Siegfried or any great modern réle at the 
Metropolitan? Oh, there are no tenors who can sing 


|it? No; none in the 200 or 300 opera houses of 


latest on Thanksgivings number in the /ourna/ isa | 


specimen of deep seated egotism, just as a boss is sup- 
posed to possess it: 

Let us be grateful because the One who deigns to take pity not 
only on the song birds but on the most ephemeral little insects may 
let us sing in the other world the odes that are sung by the very 
little angels in the inferior skies. As for the cherubims, dressed in 
light and surrounded by their gigantic wings, I suppose that Apollo 
and Orpheus are not too great for them JEAN DE RESZKE 


The ‘‘one” who takes pity on the song birds is 


Jean himself, and the other world, which is Covent | 


Garden, London, is the place where the ‘‘one” will 
permit them to sing. The little insects are Lassalle, 
Ancona, Ceppi, Cremonini, Castelmary and Mantelli, 
and the little angels in the inferior skies are the 
German singers, the inferior skies being the Dam- 
rosch performances. The last sentence is somewhat 
involved, although it is thoroughly Reszkian—partic- 
ularly the ‘‘I suppose.” PB 

The very next day he appeared in the Sw” in 
this distorted Olympian fashion : 


“ Let them all sing the réles to which they are adapted,” says Jean | 
de Reszké, “ and let the exclusiveness of certain réles be given as a | 
right to nobody. That is always the ruination of art.” 

This is a direct stab at Melba, who claims the ex- 


Europe where these operas are sung hundreds upon 
hundreds of times a season! None at all. How sad 
for Europe! Howsad is this kind of education which 
Reszké has been instilling us with ! 

We are delighted in this country whenever we can 
shake hands with or meet a title. Much of Jean 
Reszké’s social and other success is due to the little 
‘‘de” between his two names. Had he come here as 
Jean Reszké there would have been much difference 
in the mere matter of reception. Our little weakness 
in the question of titles is really an innocent pleasure, 
like a toy for a child, for, after all, we are still an in- 
fant nation. 

How did Reszké come to his little ‘‘de”? 
ago when he sang baritone réles at Drury Lane he 
was billed as Deresche, Italian—Deresche as Va/en- 
tine, Deresche as Figaro, Deresche as Don /uan and 
so forth. The evolution from baritone to tenor 
is altogether too long a story and would destroy the 
symmetry of this more important debate instilled with 
the spirit of freedom for our American boys and 
girls who are looking for a chance to get vocal hear- 
ing-—-if Calvé is correctly reported above—and who 
cannot get it with a foreign boss in command 

The father of Reszké had no title in the beginning 
of his career as innkeeper in Warsaw of the Saxon 
Inn or Sachsischer Hof, still conducted by Jean’s 
brother Victor. Probably his elegant cuisine brought 
him the decoration of the cordon bleu. As tothe an- 
cestral estates in Poland, of which the daily papers 
teem when they report the wealth of Reszké—why, 
they are as mythical as Paderewski’s. Both of these 
polished gents made their estates here in God's own 
country, where art is appreciated by the payment of 
good, solid cash money, which can be taken back to 
the old country and invested there for the future 

But as we are so generous with our foreign brethren 
why can they not open their hearts to the young 
Americans, who, as Calvé says, are so gifted and 
give them some chance for a musical or vocal career ? 
Are we to worship the foreign calf forever, or rather 
the foreign hog? Mr. McKinley in his claim as a 
protectionist said ‘‘ America for Americans,” and Mr. 
Bryan in his silver speeches followed McKinley by 
asserting that we should use the shibboleth *‘ Ameri- 
ca for Americans.” But in music it seems to be for- 
ever ‘‘ America for foreigners ; damn the American 


Years 


musician.” 








TO MUSICIANS. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER would beg courteously 

to draw the attention of artists to the fact that 

all items of interest concerning them designed for 

publication in the next week's issue should reach this 
office not later than the Saturday morning before. 

This notification is not intended to apply to mat- 
ters of absolute news, which THE MusICAL COURIER 
under whatever pressure is always ready to handle 
up to the moment of going to press. 

It refers solely to the enormous mass of material 
forwarded by musicians of all kinds, from all parts of 
the country, recording their current doings, their 
plans and their successes, which it will be of direct 
advantage to them to have promptly published in 


this paper. 


We have hitherto been indulgent on this score and 


| striven to handle material accompanied by urgent 


request for publication in our forthcoming issue, 
but which has not reached us before Monday. The 
enormous pressure of the winter season, however 
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precludes all such possibility in future. For matter 
reaching this office later than Saturday a. mM. the 
parties interested will be compelled to take chances. 

We would further request of our correspondents 
that they write only on one side of the paper. On 
this condition we desire to lay particular stress. It 
must be remembered that a large bulk of the mate- 
rial sent us requires, even when presented in due jour- 
nalistic one-side-of-the-paper form, a careful amount 
of editing. Paragraphs have to be rewritten, diffuse- 
ness thrown out, and the main gist and essence of 
the material sifted and condensed after the manner 
which will most pertinently appeal to public compre- 
hension and interest 

To embarrass matters further by sending in mat- 
ter at the last moment, sending it in such careless 
form that its mere decipherment absorbs a wasteful 
amount of time and trouble, is an indiscretion on the 
part of musicians which it will be to their interest as 
it will be to our assistance to correct. 

Matter written on both sides of the paper has to go 
through the hands of our typewriters to be copied 
before reaching the hands of our editorial staff. The 
delay caused by this alone often spells disaster to the 
desire for immediate publication expressed. 

Therefore, to facilitate dispatch and that careful 
consideration of their precise interests which cannot 
be given artists on a Monday in a journal marked 
Wednesday, but which is mailed all over the country 
Tuesday night, we would request that all pressing 
matter be delivered at this office not later than Sat- 
urday A. M., and that this same matter be written only 
on one side of the paper 

Prompter attention to special requests of musicians 
and more mutual satisfaction will be the result. 








EXTRA. 


ITH the opening of business last Monday, No- 
vember 30, it became known that William 
Steinway had died at 3:30 that morning. THe Must- 
CAL COURIER immediately published an Extra con- 
taining a biographical sketch of the deceased and 
other matter pertaining to the Steinway house. 
Copies of the same can be had at this office or at 
the American News Company's. Further details 
regarding the deceased can be found in this issue. 
Mr. Steinway was also the president of the corpora- 
tion of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, which con- 
trols the Metropolitan Opera Company, and a successor 
to the vacancy must be named. 





THE FRENCH ON WAGNER. 


F all the notices that have filled the columns of 
0 all American and European papers respecting 
the festival at Bayreuth few are so readable as those 
by French visitors. The French have always been 
the interpreters and the popularizers (if there is such 
a word) of every new idea and new enterprise, for, 
above all nations, they possess the gift of lucid ex- 
position and utmost clarity of expression. La 
France nait entermetteuse 

Above all things they do not worship Mrs. Grundy, 
that terrible British matron; nor do they swear by 
that more appalling figure, the Wagneromaniac. 
They dare to say that the year 1897 will be the 
apogee of the success of the Bayreuth performances, 
the commencement of their decadence; they dare to 
find fault with the costumes, the staging, most of the 
singers, everything but the orchestra and the direc- 
tion. ‘I do not find in the Nibelungen,” writes a 
French visitor, ‘‘the simplicity, the clearness, the 
grandeur of the other poems of Wagner. And yet 
one leaves Bayreuth subjugated, annihilated by the 
powerful stress of this colossal work, of which the 
conception and execution are so prodigious that one 
has to ask oneself if anything.so powerful ever came 
from the brain of man. Yes, we quit Bayreuth, 
crushed, stunned with admiration before the genius 
of Wagner. 

“In this little town he erected a theatre ; he built 
iton a new plan and by new rules. He gathered 
there the first artists of Germany as singers, instru- 
mentalists and conductors, he enforced on them long 
and painful labors, he shut up his orchestral musi- 
cians in a damp cellar, and suspended his fair singers 
in midair, he demanded impossibilities from machin- 
ists, he imposed the most rigorous silence on specta- 
tors, for hours he plunged them into darkness, and 
they came. The crowd slowly climbed in close ranks 
the hill on whose summit rises the sanctuary of the 


new art. It was and is the soul of these manifesta- 
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tions, it was and is the centre, the focus, whence ema- 
nate all the vibrations that contribute to our emo- 
tion, and it is this system of direction, this annihila- 
tion of all personalities, blended by a supreme will, 
that creates the profound and almost religious im- 
pression of which even the most indifferent carry 
away an ineffaceable recollection.” 

This is the truth of the whole matter. The Rhine 
daughters may just escape pantomime, the fire girt 
Briinnhilde may be absurd, the costumes hideous, the 
March of the Gods far from majestic, the singers 
may not be first rate, the text may not be a great 
poem, but Wagner, the genius of modern art, domi- 
nates all. 

In asimilar tone Jules Roche in the Paris /igaro, 
after ridiculing the text of the Nibelungen, in which 
‘‘Briinnhilde is the only noble character in a com- 
pany of bandits,” writes, ‘‘ Play the work as we play 
Corneille, Racine or Shakespeare, and the performers 
would be pelted off the stage. But make the actors 
singers, add an orchestra, shed over this dull and 
childish accumulation of events the magic of music, 
and that music Wagner's, after twenty years’ of in- 
spired labor, and the same audience will lose their 
reason. An unknown god takes possession of their 
senses, their imagination, their hearts. Germans, 
French, English, Italians, Americans, graybeards 
and children; maids and matrons, scholars and 
thinkers, statesmen and warriors, all these different 
listeners are thrilled with the same emotion. Cesar 
and Napoleon gained no greater victory over hosts 
of men than this music!” 

In a similar strain the author of the Journal d'un 
Musicien in Le Ménestrel expresses himself when he 
speaks of Wagner. He evidently is of opinion that 
Wagner, in his Nibelungen tetralogy, made for him- 
self a libretto which is entirely out of sympathy 
with our times, and has not those human features, 
general to all mankind, that makes his model, the 
Greek tragedy, so touching to-day. 

In twenty years, writes M. Montaux, the Scandina- 
vian mythology, Valhalla, the Valkyries and all the 
epic gods will: be as much out of fashion as the 
Greek mythology is to-day, with its pasteboard 
Olympus, whence descended the gods of Lulli and 
of Gluck. But the masterpieces of Wagner will no 
more lose their value than those of Gluck have to- 
day. There will, however, be a return to more 
human conceptions, to the expression of passions 
nearer our own, in a word, a music drama which will 
touch us more closely. In a century or two musi- 
cians will study and admire the Meistersinger of 
Wagner as we adinire the Passion or the B minor 
mass of Bach. In none of his works is Wagner 
more varied, more powerful, more richly colored ; 
nor has he elsewhere adopted a form better adapted 
to his polyphonic genius. 








Doane-Gérard-Thiers Recitals.—Miss Suza Doane, 
pianist, and Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers, tenor, announce two 
piano and song recitals at Carnegie Hall, December 7, 3:30 
p. M.; December 10., 8:30 P. m. 

Hubermann,—The young violinist Hubermann gave a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon. He has 
several additional engage ments, among them being one in 
Brooklyn at a Seidl concert. 


Kathrin Hilke.—Kathrin Hilke’s telling dramatic so- 
prano was heard again in the second special song service 
of the season at St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant square, 
last Sunday. It will be remembered that she was the solo- 
ist also in the first of the series last month. Hardly a Sun- 
day evening goes by that does not find this exquisite singer 
filling some important concert or church engagement, 
special arrangements having been made with her by sev- 
eral of the churches most prominent in music, both in 
Greater New York and in New Jersey. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys.—The following excellent 
notices have been obtained by this gifted young soprano: 


Miss Nina Bertini Humphrys made her first appearance with the 
Metropolitan Company, singing Micaé/a with fine effect. Miss Hum- 
phrys has a pure soprano voice of wonderful range. She completely 
filled the vast auditorium of the Academy, and achieved an instant 
success.—Baltimore American, November 21. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys sang the part of Martha, and in the fa- 
mous Last Rose of Summer did some beautiful work.— Zhe Dis- 
patch, Pittsburg, November 25. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys made her first appearance here this sea- 
son as Lady Harriett, and her sweet soprano voice was really capti- 
vating. Her rendition of that ever popular ballad, The Last Rose 
of Summer, has probably never been given in a clearer, sweeter 
voice.—/ittsburg Leader, November 25. 





Nina Bertini Humphrys won well deserved applause for her work 
as Micaé/a. She sang well and acted with spirit.—Pittsburg Times, 














HE hot week which has passed, a record breaking 
week in matters thermal, did not diminish the 
ardor of theatrical and musical pleasure seekers. 
The opera has been crowded and most of the theatres 
w5re well filled. 

The novelties of the week were not striking ones. 
Two Little Vagrants, at the Academy, and The 
Courtship of Leonie, at the Lyceum, are two plays 
that can hardly be called superior in quality. The 
former I like the better because it is unavowedly melo- 
dramatic. I hate compromises in artistic matters, and 
the new Lyceum play is a weak concession to melo- 
drama, a weaker attempt at polite comedy, and the 
confusion of styles has resulted disastrously. The 
Courtship of Leonie, an unhappy and misleading 
title, is neither fish nor flesh, nor good kippered her- 


ring. * 
=x x 


Les Deux Gosses has had, indeed is having, a big 
run at the Ambiguin Paris. Isaw it twice. Itis a 
poor sort of play, with one redeeming element— 
the two boys—and they are by no means treated in 
the original so mawkishly as in the adaptation, 
although they are theatrical enough, heaven knows. 
Charles Klein, the American adapter, has not caught 
the French atmosphere ; few translators ever do make 
captive that most elusive of qualities. 


French slang and thieves’ argot are not translatable, 
and Les Deux Gosses is full of picturesque and in- 
comprehensible dialogue. I really believe one se- 
cret of the success of Pierre de Courcelle’s mediocre 
play is its clever transference to the boards of the 
atmosphere of the Rue de Mouffetard. It is redolent 
of thieves, and some of the characters dimly 
sketched in Two Little Vagrants bloom with expan- 
sive blackguardism in the original. 


* 
* * 


However, Mr. Klein had to keep the American stage 
in view. His version is no better, no worse, than 
the French play. Itis all undefiled melodrama, and 
the two boys save it. 

The Oliver Twist coloring struck me at once, only 
Oliver, puny and sneaking, is not the boy that Fan 
Fan is. This sturdy little chap you can't help liking. 
It is a pity he has to become respectable, sleek and 
a pasty faced youth, as are all well born French 
youths. What asuperb housebreaker he would have 
made! 

When he gets into the den near the locks on the 
Seine you catch a glimpse of his true measure. That 
boy had heroic stuff in him. He was the son of his 
mother, and to think of his relapse into the stupidities 
of a bourgeois home, of his ill disguised contempt 
for his weak father, of his ennui at being forced into 
the company of a silly aunt and of her sillier hus- 
band! No, Fan Fan, I hope to hear some day that 
you have set the house on fire, stolen your father’s 
money, your aunt’s jewels and harked back to 
Zephyrine and the gang, and in their company be- 
come a noble malefactor and finally ended your days 
on the glorious guillotine! 


* 
* + 


For cod liver oil Claude your sympathies are ex- 
hausted after his first coughing spell. Heisonlya 
theatrical snare for bereaved mothers, childless wid- 
ows and the matinée girl. He is too awful to live. 
It took all the cleverness of Minnie Dupree to make 
this maudlin boy presentable at all. 

Jennie Busley as Fan Fan is the hero of the play. 
She plays the part like a boy, and her personality 
heightens the illusion. She is delightful, refreshing 
and never sentimental. 

The cast is only an average one. Mr. Radcliffe 
made as much as can be reasonably expected of a 
character that for comprehensive idiocy I have sel- 
dom seen excelled. The father that at a moment's 
notice is willing to hand to a burglar and cutthroat 
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his son, or even another man’s son, is a favorable 





specimen for Nordau’s gallery of degenerates. You 
cannot sympathize with the monster, not even 
when he is gagged and bound in the home of Renard. 
Fan Fan went to much trouble for a worthless speci- 
men of manhood. 


* 
* * 

Annie Irish is always an interesting and satisfac- 
tory artist. She makes a silk purse out of*a sow’s 
ear. She dignifies and vitalizes a réle that in other 
hands would be the veriest drivel. Of the rest—si- 
lence. Although there was an actor who stood stork- 
wise and with his back to the audience, and, of 
course, Doré Davidson and Alice Fisher were admir- 


| able as the knavish couple. 


. * 
What can one say of Henry V. Esmond's play at 


|the Lyceum? A poor sort of story to begin with has 


the young author made for himself, and he goes to 
pieces before the end of the first act—a prologue 
which might be omitted altogether, reference being 
made so frequently to it later. Then the streaks 
of lean comedy and streaks of fat sentimentality, 
and hovering above all the priggish figure of Bruce 
Leslie, the man who knows it all, the righter of all 
wrongs, the eternal figure which will get into modern 
British playwriting and drive you mad with his self- 
satisfied, pompous manner. Why, he is even worse 
than a dramatic critic in his assumption of knowledge. 
Can I say more, beloved and patient reader of these 
halting lines ? 
* 
= om 

To retail now the story of Leonie would be palpably 
absurd. I refuse to enter into a conspiracy that will 
certainly disturb a Wednesday morning's digestion. 
Why Leonie shot her lover she didn’t know. She cer- 
tainly paid the penalty of her hair trigger haste, for 
she was dogged by one gloomy figure, the friend of the 
family, until she married another gloomy figure, and 
also a friend of the family. It was enough to mad- 
den you or else tickle your risible rib to watch the 


; | brunette, gloomy man leave the stage as the blond 
He is excusable for the very potent reason that | 


gloomy man came on. When these two were not 
playing hide and seek Leonie was screaming, and the 
son of the man she shot was tossing flower pots or 
bounding through windows. 

By my faith, an entertaining play The Courtship 


of Leonie! ‘ 
* * 


If Fritz Williams had been on the boards of the 
Lyceum last Tuesday night I would have sworn at 
least one or two of the speeches of Mortimer Wenlock 
were taken bodily from The Case of Rebellious Su- 
san. The character is modeled after that young 
philosopher, who marries Bessie Tyree and quarrels 
with her about the window shade. Mr. Joseph Whee- 
lock, Jr., was, with Mrs. Walcot, the gleam of fun in 
the gloom. Everyone took himself so seriously, and 
the newcomer, Mary Mannering, only gave an imita- 
tion of Olga Nethersole. She has a pleasant pres- 
ence, but she is sadly in need of astage manager. Her 
elocution is monotonous in the extreme. In a more 
grateful réle Miss Mannering may shine. She was 
distinctly a disappointment in this play. 

* ° - 

The many admirers of William J. Henderson will 
be glad to know that he is at his old post on the 
Times. It is time he was back. The animals need 
stirring up. 6 


There is a remarkable exhibition of sculpture in 
the Logerot Garden, No. 2 West Eighteenth street. 
The works exhibited are by Mr. George Gray Bar- 
nard, a young American, who is almost a genius. I 
do not use the word genius often, but in this case I 
believe that I am warranted. The exhibition closes 
December 4. That it has not been given columns of 
criticism in our daily newspapers is a commentary 
on our culture. I shall speak of Barnard’s work later. 

* ” » 

Why be serious? The daily papers, full of the 
sweetness and light that hover aureole-like about the 
heads of burglars, thugs, murderers and embezzlers, 
offer little to create or conserve the joy of life. Oh, 
that joy of life, how it does bubble in books, but sel- 
dom in real existence! There is Mr. Howell taking 
himself seriously ; there is Professor Matthews, who 
knows too much to write a novel, there are Mayor 
Strong and Mr. Chuck Connors and Rosenthal and 
Nordica; all these people take themselves seriously, 
so seriously ! 

That is why, when I read last evening of a thief 
having robbed Mrs, Benjamin Harrison of the watch 
of her first husband, I shrieked sympathetically. 

There is something deliciously funny in the idea of 
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saving the watch of a dear departed one to keep time | 


in the house of a dear present one. It is a theme for | Barrisons, one of which goes thus: 


a comedy writer or Amelie Rives. 


* 
” *~ 


Do not imagine for an instant that Gilbert Parker's | 
new play, the Seats of the Mighty, refers to dead- | *% 
head tickets, or that Mr. Beerbohm Tree invited the | 


Oh, the bad little, mad little Barrison girls 
| Have exceedingly little to show, 
| Yet what they have got they exhibit a lot 
And so they are all the go. 

i 


Fat Men’s Club to be present at the Knickerbocker | ;, memory. 


Theatre. 
— 
a. * 


Campanini dead! There is a theme evocative of 


ite Lohengrin, Don José, and a host of characters. I 
suppose the Sanctification Club is already at work 


* 
+ + 


gave up the attempt in despair. Yvette’s expression 
is too subtile, too shifting, too various to imprison in 


about town telling everyone about the dead tenor's | marble, says the distinguished French sculptor. 


failings. Campanini was not only a great artist but 
he was a big hearted, generous fellow, and one who 
gave too much of himself to worthless acquaintances. 
He could refuse.no one, and he had legions of friends 
who literally killed him. After his voice went his 
friends vanished. I remember well the Sunday night 
at Lenox Lyceum when he made his reappearance 
after some years. He had been carefully treated by 
Mr. Frank De Rialp, and the rumor obtained that 
Campanini's voice had been restored. 

The house was jammed, and when the favorite ap- 
peared he was given a superb reception. The rest 
had done him good, but the voice was a mere thread, 
and its beauty was veiled. It was literally a voice 
heard as in a dream. 


* 
+ * 


Campanini’s voice was always slightly veiled, but 
it was sweet, powerful and penetrating. The dra- 
matic blood of the man was usually at a boiling 
point, and his Lohengrin, with Gerster as Z/sa, was 
something to remember. I shall never forget his 
acting in the last act of Carmen in the days when 
Minnie Hauk was Carmen and Del Puente the 7Zorea- 
dor, Not an ideal cast, perhaps, but a cast that acted 
and sang at fever heat. 

* * 

Campanini’s musical memory was marvelous. He 
told me once that he could sing a hundred parts. He 
was never as tender or as poetic a lover as Jean de 
Reszké, yet his Faust was famous fifteen years ago, 
and we all remember the furore he created with his 
Celeste Aida in the times when Anna Louise Cary was 
the best Amnerts alive. 

* ° * 

Campanini, Henry Abbey, Katharine Lohse-Klaf- 
sky, Mrs. Siddons, James Lewis, and now William 
Steinway—why, Mr. Joe Howard's rule of three will 
have to be doubled. 

* * 

Mrs. Scott-Siddon’s death does not remove a figure 
familiar to the public. She has not acted or read 
here for nearly ten years, her deafness driving her 
into retirement. I remember her at old Steinway 
Hall some years ago, when she read at a piano re- 
cital of her adopted son, Henry Waller. She was 
aging, but was still lovely to gaze upon. With the 
exception of Adelaide Neilson and Teresa Carrejio, 
Mrs. Siddons was the most beautiful woman on the 
boards. She never had marked dramatic aptitude. 

Henry Waller, a fine young fellow, is supposed by 
some to have been her son, but of that there is no 
proof. Indeed he has but little of her good looks. 
He resembles more the hereditary house of Great 
Britain, and, as he is in high favor at the court in 
Berlin—where Mrs. Siddons was court reader at the 

time of her death—the gossips link his name with 
that of his supposed cousin royal. 


* 
* 7 


Waller is certainly the image of the first and de- | 
ceased son of the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ Collars and Cuffs,” | 
as he was tenderly called by London. He wasa| 
Liszt pupil at a time when the Wizard of Weimar | 
had reached his anecdotage. The young English- | 
man played here two decades ago at all the lyceums 
and star courses, and was a wonder child known as 
Seraphael, an Edgar Poe-like name bestowed upon 
him by his fanciful foster mother. 

He had a facile technic and a fine memory. I al- 
ways told him that he made a mistake in giving up 
his piano playing for composition. The fate of his 
Ogallalas and Fra Francesco is well known. 





* 
a * 


At the Lambs’ Club the other night Barrymore was 
asked what he thought of the Barrisons. 
‘‘ Nude, crude and rude,” he carelessly replied. 








* 
* * 


The Academy of Music program last Monday night 
contained a curious misprint. For ‘“‘Les Deux 
Gosses” it read ‘‘Les Deux Grosses,” which was 
slightly misleading, to say the least. 


. 
* ' 


Those two extraordinary young chaps, /an-Fan 
and Claude, in Two Little Vagrants, will be the rage 
before long. Their stage friendship is the very 
apotheosis of the sort found in boys’ books. Jack 
Harkaway and what's-his-name, Oliver Twist and 
Charley Bates, Sandford and Merton, and other fa- 
miliar figures in the pantheon of romantic childhood 
pale before the thrilling love of Pierre de Courcelle’s 
two little ragamuffins. Of course it is all theatrical 
flummery, but you like this pair, say what you will 
about realism and other formidable formulas of dra- 
matic art. 

As impersonated by Jennie Busley and Minnie Du- 
pree, these boys are real, vital characters. Again is 


Casino, Maurice Barrymore's amazing cataclysm of 
childhood at Palmer's, not to mention the numerous 
babies and baby lyrics of the comic opera stage, are 
signs of the times. 

The ‘‘kid” reigns in literature, drama and jour- 
nalism. 

* " * 

The incidental music to Mr. Mansfield’s production 

of Richard III. at the Garden is by Edward German, 


* 
* * 


Considering that New York is the noisiest city in 
the world, an agitation against church bells, factory 
whistles and other relics of the Middle Ages would 
not be amiss. Rubber tires are slowly making their 
way in the world of wheels. Perhaps the harsh, 


more blasphemy than prayers, not to speak of its 
nerve ravages. What a wonderful city this would 
be if the cable gong, the hideous braying of the Sal- 
vation Army and other superfluous noises were ab- 
sent! They know how to manage such things better | 
in London. 


* 
” * 








The man who writes, like Earl Russell, passionate | 
letters to his mother-in-law deserves to have a play 
built about him. 


* 
* * 





A woman near me at the Lyceum on Tuesday 
night said most innocently after the shooting of | 
Geoffrey Moray by his wife, or supposed wife : | 

“Oh, dear; I hope she will shoot herself, too..-| 
Then we will get a new set of characters in the next 
act.” 

And yet some people say that playgoers are not 
critical. 


* 
> * 

An uncanny joke, for which there was absolutely 
no justification, was played by a dramatic critic upon 
a brother in the profession at Rochester when Gil- 
lette’s Secret Service was produced there. 

The critics represented rival papers, but were 
friends. 

‘‘ Well, what do you think of the play?” asked one 
of the other after the second act. 

‘It’s great. That shooting scene is capital, but 
it 's a pity Gillette makes Thorne shoot his brother,” 
replied the jester. 

‘‘No, the brother shoots himself,” said the other 
man very seriously. 

‘‘You must have been looking for the soldiers to 
tush on, as it is evident you missed the action and 











Maestro Willi McConnelli, please commit the above 


Falguiére, who made a sensation at last spring's | 
Salon in Paris with the statue of Cléo de Mérode, | 
countless memories. Dear old Campanini, our favor- | has tried several times to model Yvette Guilbert, but | 


youth vindicating its right to be heard and repre- | 
sented in the theatre. Jack and his Beanstalk at the | 


known favorably to Mr. Irving's clientéle in London. 
| 
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They are singing in London a lot of verses about | only heard the pistol’s report,” was the argument of 


| the mischievous critic. 
* e * 

Then he saw he had raised a doubt, and with hell- 
| ish cunning he stirred up trouble in the other's brain 
| by wholly misrepresenting the scene. 

Of course you know Thorne’s brother shoots him- 
| self to save the hero-spy. 


| * 
* * 


The next morning an article appeared which as- 
serted that Secret Service would have been the 
greatest American play of plays if Mr. Gillette had 
not been guilty of such a false situation as making 
one brother shoot another for the sake of his coun- 
try, and yet refuse for his sweetheart’s sake the 
sending of the very dispatch that would weaken the 
Confederate lines, and thereby make the taking of 
Richmond an easy matter ! 

In addition tothis the critic, having seen The Heart 
of Maryland, thought it a good opportunity to ring in 
some remarks about the similarity of all war plays. 


| * 
| * * 


| Mr. Gillette is absurdly nervous about criticism. 
An unkind one worries him, and so he generally re- 
| lies on his friends to show him those that are pleas- 
| ing. 

| The morning after the production in Rochester he 
went to rehearsal and found his company greatly 
amused at the funny way his play had been con- 
strued by the unfortunate and misled critic. About 
that timé the card of the newspaper man was sent in 
and Mr. Gillette asked the owner to be admitted. 
| The following conversation ensued. It is very Gil- 
| lettian. - 


| 


a 


‘‘I've called to ask a few questions, Mr. Gillette, if 
| you have the time to spare. Why does your 7horne 
shoot his brother?” said the writer. 
| ‘*I was not aware of his doing so until I read a 
| criticism in one of the morning papers,” interrupted 
Gillette. 

‘Why, what do you mean?” 
| ‘Read this,” said Gillette, handing the critic a 
copy of his own paper and pointing to his story, 
‘Yes, that is mine,” admitted the other. 
‘Well, were you here last night?” 





“Vea” 
| ‘* And saw the second act throughout ?” 
“Yes.” 
| ‘*Extraordinary,” exclaimed Gillette. ‘I could 


| have sworn that Zhorne’s brother committed suicide. 
Tu call the gentleman who played the part. Oh, 
| Mr. Alsop, just a moment, please. Did you shoot 
| yourself last night ?” 

‘What, at the end of the second act?” said Alsop, 
catching the hem of the situation. 


assuming a supercilious tone. 

‘*Yes, sir; I took the pistol from you and shot my- 
self as usual.’ 

‘‘Thank you.” The critic began to scent the situa- 
tion and mumbled several unprintable remarks about 
a certain friend. Then he made a new tack. 

‘‘Of course you saw Belasco’s play?” he asked. 

‘The one you refer to in the article? No, I did 
not get an opportunity, for I was playing in Too Much 
Johnson during the run.” 

‘‘Then how do you account for the similarity?” 

‘*] was not aware of any,” said Gillette. ‘‘ Secret 
Service was produced in Philadelphia months before 
Mr. Belasco produced his play, and as Mr. Belasco 
happened to be in Philadelphia when my play was 
given he, no doubt, would be glad to assist you in 
your search for similarities.’ 

The critic got into the fresh air as soon as he could, 
vowing vengeance on the friend who had deceived 
him, and filled with admiration for the tact and 
amiability of the actor-author. 


| 
| 
clangorous church bell will be banished. It evokes | ‘* Ves, in the usual place, I hope,” returned Gillette, 


* 
* . 


The news that Plancon is engaged to be married, 
all based on a banquet tendered the handsome basso 
every Sunday night, seems to be premature. We 
certainly cannot say yet ‘‘Cherchez la femme.” 


. 
* * 


Mr. I. Zangwill, at a recent dinner of the Macca- 
bees, told the following story: ‘‘ The fat girl of C., 
gentlemen, is not a myth nor a show person, but a 
solid private reality that I have seen. Her fatness 
weighed upon her, so she went to a physician to be 
rid of some of it. He drew up a careful dietary ; 
she was to eat dry toast, plain boiled beef, &c., and 
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to return in a month to report reduction. At the end 
of the month she could hardly get through the doc- 
tor’s doorway. He wasaghast. ‘Did you eat what 
I told you?’ he asked. ‘Religiously.. His brow 
wrinkled itself. Suddenly he had a flash of inspira- 
tion. ‘Anything else?’ he asked. ‘My ordinary 


meals,’ ”’ Ps 
* * 


Last week’s convention of Jewish women, says the 
Evening Sun, was held in the Tuxedo, and, the 
weather being warm, the double doors at the several 
entrances of the building were spread wide open 
pretty nearly all the time. The name emblazoned 
upon the glass therefore appeared reversed. ‘‘ Dear 
me !" remarked a woman on her first visit to the con- 
vention, ‘‘ ‘Odexut’—I suppose that’s the Hebrew 
word for ‘Welcome !'” ’ 


* 
* * 


‘‘T see that the busy Mons. Guilmant,” remarks the 
London Musical Standard, ‘‘ managed to run over to 
Bayreuth last summer. He says the more he real- 
izes Wagner the more is he overcome by his gigan- 
tic and comprehensive genius. The celebrated 
organist has also a suggestion to make. ‘He would 
like more ebb and flow in the sound of the music, as is 
done by the organ swell. He has no doubt that had 
Wagner lived he would have put the band in a box 
with swell shutters.’ That is rather a nasty criticism 
on the playing and conducting at the Bayreuth 


Festival.” 
* * 


Seidl led Lohengrin last Friday night, didn’t he? 


* 
* * 


Mr. Vance Thompson, the brilliant dramatic and 
music critic of the Commercial Advertiser, has been 
seriously ill with inflammatory rheumatism. He is, 
I am happy to say, slowly recovering. 








Adele Laeis Baldwin.—The Schubert Vocal Society, 
of Newark, N. J., has engaged Adéle Laeis Baldwin for 
The Messiah, which is to be given on December 11. Miss 
Baldwin has also been engaged for a concert to be given 
in the Casino at Garden City, L. I., on December 12. 

West Pointers to Make a Tour.—A furlough has 
been granted by the Secretary of War to the Military 
Academy Band, under the conductorship of George 
Essigke, from January 10 next to February 4, to make a 
concert tour of the principal cities of the United States. 
Mr. S. Kronberg, the well-known baritone, and Nannie 
Hands-Kronberg, dramatic soprano, are engaged as solo- 
ists with the band for this tour. 

Burlington Choral Union.—The new choral union 
of Burlington, Ia., through the energies of its director, 
Prof. L. W. Sheetz, has already accomplished some good 
work, which will have an important developing influence 
in the cause of music throughout the State. The society, 
which has Mr. M. Sampson for its president and Mr. John 
C. Minton for its business secretary, will put into rehear 
sal Haydn’s Creation for the season 1896-7, under Profes- 
sor Scheetz. The new vocal society has aroused the in- 
terested attention of the press. 

George W. Fergusson,—That excellent and artistic 
baritone, Geo. W. Fergusson, has just returned from Lon- 
don, where he met with such gratifying success that he 
has arranged to return there about the middle of January. 
Meantime Mr. Fergusson wil! be kept pretty busy on this 
side. Already he has sung with unusual success at sev- 
eral concerts in the West. On Monday evening last he 
sang for the Arion Club, Newark, under Julius Lorenz. 
From thence he left for Chicago, to sing with the Chicago 
Mendelssolin Club, and also give a recital; thence he goes 
to sing with the Apollo Club, Cincinnati, followed the day 
after by a recital. He will then give recitals in Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Cleveland, and up to the date 
of his departure for London will be heavily booked. 
George W. Fergusson is one of the most satisfying vocal- 
ists and artists on the concert stage to-day. 

Another von Klenner Pupil.—-Miss Lulu Potter, 
a pupil of Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, gave an 
artistic musicale on Saturday last at her studio, 51 Broad 
street, Newark. Miss Potter is a rising young teacher, 
who has carefully assimilated the virtues of the Garcia 
method through Mme. von Klenner’s instruction. She 
has also absorbed strong ambition in the cause of vocal 
art, and adds to her teaching duties the direction of a 
vocal society which she has organized and called the 
Garcia Choral Club. Still further, Miss Potter fills the 
position of solo soprano in one of Newark’s largest 
churches. At her musicale the club made its first appear- 
ance with great success, while Miss Potter’s own artistic 
singing delighted everybody. Already Miss Potter has 
brought forward some excellent pupils, who have been 
heard by Mme. von Klenner with the artistic satisfaction 
natural upon finding a valuable method so intelligently 
diffused through one of her class. 
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F musical successes of this week the Arion con- 
cert, given on November 23, undoubtedly takes the 
lead. It was presented to a large number of people, 
that included most of Brooklyn’s prominent musicians 
and many from New York. The club is very large, and 
even for its size the volume is immense, and reflects a 
great amount of credit upon Mr. Arthur Claassen, the 
skillful director, by the ensemble and the degree of excel- 
lence of attack, finales and small details which were in 
strong evidence on Monday night. All of the selections 
were of exceptional interest, being tuneful apart from the 
musical value of the works. 

A noticeable number was the first selection on the pro- 
gram, Robespierre, which headed an essentially German 
program with the Marseillaise Hymn. It probably was 
an accident, but it was a funny one. Harald, a chorus 
with orchestra, given for the first time, is a magnificent 
composition, and received a production in keeping with 
its werth. Gottfried Grunewald, the composer, was a 
student with Mr. Claassen at Weimar, and is now living at 
Magdeburg, where his opera Astrella was produced last 
season. Harald is broad in its strokes and free in mdve- 
ment. A number that elicited much pleasure and ap- 
plause was a male chorus written by Mr. Claassen and 
dedicated to the Arion Society. The Remaining Ten of 
the Fourth Regiment is certainly a musicianly piece of 
work, in which Mr. Claassen has placed a great deal of 
the same vigor that is demonstrated in his power at the 
baton. 

As 4 number to a dainty little composition of John 
Lund’s a beautiful selection was given. Einzugsmarsch 
der Bojaren, by John Holvorsen, a bright, sprightly, 
tuneful march, flavors strongly of Grieg treatment of 
Scandinavian melody, in fact Grieg made the piano 
score. Of course the piéce de résistance on the program 
was the great Love Feast of the Apostles, which Richard 
Wagner composed in honor of his teacher in counter- 
point, who died before the work was completed and which 
Wagner then dedicated to his widow. It was written 
between the operas Rienzi and Tanmnhduser. In spite of 
the fact that the greater part of this work, with its diffi- 
cult treatment in counterpoint, is written a cappella, the 
degree of excellence with which it was given is rightfully 
a subject for much favorable comment. That the society 
was capable to hold the key throughout was demonstrated 
in every case where the orchestra picked up the work. 
The children’s chorus, also trained by Mr. Claassen, gave 
great satisfaction and showed no trace of timidity in the 
face of the immensity of the work. I could not refrain 
from the thought, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’twere folly 
to be wise.’’ Mr. Hugo Froetschel presided at the organ. 

Twice this week I have heard a very clever young 
violinist, Maurice Kaufman. He gave the Fantaisie Ap- 
passionata of Vieuxtemps at the Arion, and I heard him 
again on Thanksgiving morning at Mr. Robert Thallon’s. 
Without posing as a prodigy, he is only nineteen, but has 
put in five years of solid hard study in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main with Herrmann. This study has resulted in making 
of him a very clear technician, with a virile tone and 
a power that make you realize an intellectul background. 

The musical morning given by Mr. Thallon was espe- 
cially enjoyable. Upon. this occasion Mr. Kaufman, ac- 
companied by the talented composer, played a romanza 
in F major by Mr. Thallon, that was met by an apprecia- 
tive burst of applause, which from the extreme merit of 
the composition it well deserved. I heard Miss Houlding, 
a delightful mezzo contralto, for the first time, and en- 


joyed her delivery and style very much. She sang Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei and a couple of ballads in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired ina parlor voice. I should indeed 
like to hear her in concert. The rest of the program was 
composed of numbers arranged for pianos and organ in 
ensemble. Those participating were Misses Annie and 
Jessie Hodgson, Mrs. ‘laylor and Mrs. McDermott, at the 
pianos, and Mr. Thallon at the organ. Mrs. Whittaker 
was accompanist. 

The sight singing class under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute, conducted by Mr. Tallie Morgan, is 
meeting with great success. There are 250 members of 
this class, who are deriving great benefit from the clear 
manner in which Mr. Morgan handles his subject. 

One of the most delightful courses which the institute is 
now presenting to its patrons is the course of French 
lectures by Prof. A. Wisner, of New York. Last Tues- 
day morning his subject was The Romances of Chopin, 
which was of historical and poetical value to the musician 
especially. Professor Wisner has a fascinating delivery 
anda magnificent accent with which to charm his 
hearers. 

The first chamber music recital of the course was given 
on Wednesday night toa large audience. It can scarcely 
be said that this concert was as successful as former 
affairs from the standpoint of merit. The New York 
Philharmonic Club gave the quartet op. 18, No. 4, of Bee- 
thoven; the nocturne Idylle, by Doppler; three numbers 
from Schumann's Kinderscenen, and the Menuetto of 
Schubert. The best work done by the club was a sere- 
nade by Theo. Gouvey, composed for and dedicated to 
them. Why this was entitled Serenade is more than 
anyone will ever be able to tell. A more appropriate 
name would be Nocturnal Suite, for there is not one 
note suggestive of a serenade, not even in the intermezzo, 
where it might have been expected. Miss Inez Grenelli's 
numbers were well received: Cavatina from Freischiitz, 
Weber; Where the Bee Sucks, Dr. Arne (1778); madrigal, 
Chaminade; The Hidalgo, Schumann. 

The next song recital, which occurs December 2, will 
be given by Mlle. Camille Seygard, soprano; Mr. 
Gwyllym Miles, baritone; Mr. Leo Taussig, ’cello. 

On December 10 Mr. H. E. Krehbiel will give a lecture 
in advance of the concerts to be given by the Boston 
Symphony Friday evening and Saturday afternoon, for 
which the programs are as follows: 

Program—Friday Evening, December 11. 


Overture, Manfred... ....cccccccscesceess se dubaedanaseeded Schumann 

Concerto for Violin .......cccccess cocccscsessoes .... Beethoven 

ED BUM peice oc sbcccdcccese tnesevcestotsses Berlioz 
Intermission 

Symphony in C major, No. 9 .........cececeseees coesonce Schubert 

Mr. Carl Halir, soloist 
Matinée—Saturday, December 12, at 3 

OCvperture, SARGNGEB....ccccccdcescscesoocsccess se -Goldmark 

Concerto for piano in E minor, No. 1.......... ooccerces CHOPIN 

Symphony in A major, No. 4(Italian) ...................Mendelssohn 

TORE, GOMOD... s cadncwecesecescsepecescipecesessees Chabrier 
(First time.) 


Soloist, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal 

The sale of seats, now in progress, is enormously large, 
so there is no doubt but what the sensational success ac- 
corded Rosenthal in New York will be repeated in Brook- 
lyn. There is also much interest manifested in Halir's 
appearance. 

The,first concert given by the Seidl Society will occur 
too late for me to give detail in this issue, but from the 
fact that the house is practically sold out there can be no 
doubt of what is to be expected from an audience assem- 
bled to hear Seidl and his orchestra in so meritorious a 
program as the one to be presented. Miss Susan Strong 
is to be the soloist. 

There was a special musical service at the Marcy Ave- 
nue Baptist Church on Thanksgiving evening, under the 
direction of Mr. Robert A. Gayler. Miss Mabel Mac- 
Kenzie, the well-known soprano, and Mr. Edgar D. Smith, 
tenor, were the soloists. The chorus numbered forty 
voices. Miss MacKenzie and Mr. Smith sang a beautiful 
duet of Stainer’s, Love Divine, and a sacred cantata, Seed 
Time and Harvest, by John E. West, was given in very 
good styles. 

Invitations are issued by Mrs. George W. Thompson for 
a musicale to be given in honor of Miss Magdalen S. 
Worden on Thursday next. Emitiz Francfs Bauer. 
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CAMILLA URSO. 


The Great Violinist. 


Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist; EDWIN DOUGLASS, 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contralto. 


In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano. 


COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 
Dates only available after January 9, 1897. 
FREDERIC LUERE, Manager. 


Address for dates, etc, GEO. W. HORNE, Business Agent, 


Decker Building, NEW YORK. 
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Metropolitan Opera Musicale. 


HE first of the series of Metropolitan Opera | 


musicales under the direction of Messrs. Ruben & 
Andrews took place on Tuesday afternoon, November 24, 
in the new ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf. Emma Eames, 


Plangon, Mlle. Edyth Le Gierse and Messrs. F. Q. Dulcken | 


and Frank Tafft were the artists. This was the program, 
changed only in one number by Piangon, who announced 
that owing to a cold he could not sing the Thomas air and 
gave instead Schumann's Two Grenadiers. 
Prelude and fugue, with choral............ ...Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 
(Arranged for piano and Liszt organ by Mr. Ferdinand 
Quintin Dulcken.) 
Mr, Dulcken and Mr. Frank Tafft 
Le Banc de Pleste.....0.ccccecseess i 


Tout I’Univers obéit Al’Amour. f°" ..Gounod 
(First time.) 
M. Pol Plangon. 

WORST TG BeBe cctiedss i cnccertnvnvecenwsiins Clayton Johns 
TEER. FO EER oe eA er Victor Harris 
Mme. Emma Eames. 

Solo harp- 
PD cdlchdcvcdcnsescosses ccssccsvecgudbests cnscsenees Hasselmans | 
Pa devinaes nenbuccdenen<,sdsabieltindadekeecasuners Schuécker | 
Mile. Edyth Le Gierse. | 
CRONE GeRINN? oc cccscccnnte « 9060deedeebs a+ vevcdecovcesstes Liszt | 





unhns bdidnitbbddnseneeiaweiaonan. o. aieudiadneesnud Goring Thomas 
Mme. Emma Eames. 
BE Se FOMOOr Wa ssacdnce  Setnccsdepsededeosacccssocers 
Duo, Pastorale.... sodbsvccceceonccoceaae 
Mme. Emma Eames and M. Pol Plangon. 


Accompanist, Mr. Victor Harris. 


The operatic section of the musicale was represented by 
Eames and Plangon ; so also was public interest. There 
were other good and artistic things on the program, but 
operatic luminousness threw them into shadow. The af- 
fair had its place in the prosperous atmosphere of a vogue. 
Dames of fashion sprinkled the handsome ballroom and 
diffused the strong social aroma pervasively. It seemed a 
most functional function for the exclusives, and after these 
every good male vocal artist in town might be found pac- 
ing the roomy carpeted rere, which we shall call the foyer. 
The women singers leavened the rows of chairs. A goodly 
gathering it was, and an interesting one of art and fashion 
—to put it more carefully, fashion and art. 

Eames had a warm reception and sang with an infallible 
purity and sweetness and the phrasing of a feeling and 
finished artist her group of songs. But she is compressed 
within a small auditorium and reduced to the accompani- 
ment of a piano. Given her native large environment and 
support she can be noble, but she is not heard to advan- 
tage in a small hall nor within the trammels of a lyric 
whose import be gentle or gracious or gay. Her voice 
and methods have gone beyond this, and-she is not as 
are some other artists—adaptive. A dramatic song is her 
genre, but her voice should be pitted against an orchestra. 
Her numbers the other day were all of sentiment or light- 
someness and the lovely songstress was in water too 
shallow for her artistic inclination or stature. Her best 
number after the Liszt song was the Madrigal of Victor 
Harris, which she gave con grazia to the charming accom- 
paniment of the composer. It ought to have been a red 
letter day for Victor playing the accompaniment to his 
own song, sung by the most popular prima donna in 
America at this moment, particularly when the clever, 
musicianly Mantelli, the contralto, kept punctuating the 
phrases by ‘‘ Mais, comme il fait bien cet Harris, chanson 
admirable!” 

For encore Eames gave Delibes’ Filles de Cadix, far too 
light a bit of coquetry for this large-voiced woman with the 
supreme native poise, which study in perfecting has only 
made more immobile. 

Plangon sang in the same monotonously impeccable fash- 
ion. The Gounod songs are perfunctory efforts of the man 

of mystic melody and frequent ardent inspiration. The 
Two Grenadiers was delivered with the usual patriotic out- 
burst at the close, which seems to demand a corresponding 
outburst from the house and gets it. 

In Mile. Edyth Le Gierse a sympathetic and delicately 
finished young artist made her début. She plays with 


Thomas | 


musical feeling and intelligence, while her technic is ac- 
curate and smooth. Mlle. Le Gierse invests the harp as a 
solo instrument with more interest than most, and adds 
| to her gifts a graceful personality. 

| The work of Messrs. Dulcken and Tafft was good in 
| itself, but went mainly for ‘‘ playing in” the people. And 
a large brilliant gathering of people it played in. The 
| initial Metropolitan Opera Musicale was an auspicious 
| event. 








Jeanne Franko Trio. 

HE first concert of this season by the Jeanne 
Franko Trio—Miss Jeanne Franko, violin ; Miss Celia 
Schiller, piano and Mr. Hans Kronold, 'cello—took place on 
Friday evening last, November 27, in Steinway Hall. The 
trio was assisted by Mr. Gerhard Stehmann, baritone, 

who appeared by permission of Mr. Walter Damrosch. 
| Atrio in A minor (first time) by Giuseppe Frugatta and 
| Raff's third trio, op. 155, in A minor, were divided by two 
songs by Mr. Stehmann, Rubinstein’s Sehnsucht and 
| Schumann’s Two Grenadiers, which made a program of 

exactly the proper brevity. 

The name of an Italian on the program looked refreshing 
in the cause of chamber music. Frugatta, however, did 
not fulfill our hopes. He has the modern Italian virtue of 
saying things quickly, but he has not very much to say nor 
| does he express himself in an over-interesting manner. 
Even fragments of melody are scarce, but his rhythms are 
| attractive and his treatment of the piano markedly pianis- 
tic and often brilliant. This piano partition plays a promi- 
nent part in the work and was deftly handled by Miss Celia 
| Schiller. Her touch and tone are decisive and clear, her 
rhythms definite without over-accentuation, her chord 
| playing firm and elastic, and her passage work fluent and 
distinct. She is an accomplished young pianist. 

Miss Franko played with the authority and ease to 
which we are accustomed with her. Her treatment of the 
Adagio was broad and musicianly, and she imbued all her 
phrases with the full sentiment evoked by the composer. 

Miss Franko is always reliable, and when it comes to 
virtuosity or velocity is as much at home as in more tran- 
Mr. Kronold makes a most capable and 
He has a delight- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


quil measures. 
sympathetic third in this organization. 
ful tone, and his style is polished, but, alas! it was damp 
as a river bed outside the other night, and the violin and 
‘cello had caught bronchitis. The usual pure singing Kro- 
nold. tone was hoarse, and Miss Franko’s earnest phrases 
sounded harshly scraped. It was easy to see, however, 
that the interpretation was properly conceived and tone 
quality an accident. Taken collectively this trio makes a 
precise and sympathetic ensemble. 

The baritone, Mr. Stehmann, has a pure, manly voice, 
not over-weighty in volume, but clear and resonant in 
quality. He sings intelligently, with a good deal of strong 
and earnest rather than poetic feeling. The thickness and 
throatiness common to German baritones were pleasantly 
conspicuous by their absence. There was a large audience 
and plenty of applause. 








Concert Direction. 

LL first-class artists’ tours conducted and sin- 
A gle bookings made in Detroit and elsewhere. A 
specialty of booking pre-eminent bands and selling dates. 
Anything in the shape of conducting concerts and musi- 
cales in Detroit attended to. The only concert bureau in 
the city which is well advertised in several amusement 
papers. Managers of artists are requested to write, letting 
me know their talent, and those of lecture and concert 
courses are requested to correspond for terms for my 
artists, dates, &c. Address John C. Young, Jr., 95 
Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 


They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 





dealer. 


dress genuine letters only to ‘ Violin,” care of this paper. | 


| overweighted by the Pagliacci prologue. 


| 





Bruno Oscar Klein Concert. 
HE concert to be given by Bruno Oscar Klein 
in Carnegie Hall, under the direction of Herr Otto 
Lohse-Klafsky, as already announced in these columns, will 
present the following works of Mr. Klein, together with 
excerpts of his successful opera Kenilworth, which was 
produced with such éclat at Hamburg. The solo pianist 
will be Mr. Alexander Lambert. 
PART I 
Concert Overture (in the old style) 
Concertstiick, piano and orchestra 
Scénes de Ballet 
20éme d'Amour 
Dialogue (strings only) 
Valse Fantastique. 
Orchestra 
PART Il 
Excerpts from the opera Kenilworth 
Prelude 
Finale Act I. (Amy). 
Amy’s Prayer. 
Miss Mortefiore 
Introduction Act III 
Song of the Storm 
Mr. Max Treumann 
Aria for tenor 
Mr. Charles Kaiser 
Quintet 
Grand March 





HE usual fashionable audience crowding the 
house was present on Tuesday afternoon last at the 
Chickering invitation musicale, which took place in Chick- 
ering Hall. The following was the program and the list 
of artists 
Trio, op. 11, Allegro-Andante-Presto leggiero Chaminade 
Piano, violin and ‘cello 
pecceeseceososes . R. Leoucavallo 
Kummer 


Prologue, Vocal oe 
Adagiv, Violoncello pucdéenndeedoou 
Piano-- 


Schumann 


Valse, op. 70, No. 1 .+++»eChopin 
mates nen te R. Hoffman 
Cuban Dance, No. 5... 4 
Violin- 
EDs cvccce pcccncesovesagecesasesseeeecconsoeenessees Van Goens 
PPE covcoevensevesencesesoncnse veeessanceceseeseonde-enes Hubay 
Vocal-- 
BERED ..nnnnvencdsvescnccceysenessoencuvesepsbecuseses Chaminade 
Hymne a Eros........00+ .A. Holmés 
Dumky trio, op. 90, Nos. 1, 2, 8...........665 — pean Dvorak 


Piano, violin ‘cello 

Emilio De Gogorza, baritone; Gustav Dannreuther, violin; Emil 
Schenck, ‘cello; Ida Letson Morgan, accompanist, and Richard 
Hoffman, piano 

It is a calm, intellectual, but nowadays infrequent pleas- 
ure to hear an artist of the genre of Richard Hoffman 
play. He is a satisfying exponent of that pure, limpid, 
crystal school of piano playing in which the real genius of 
the instrument was so eminently fitted. Mr. Hoffman isa 
finished artist, but the day of his zenith antedated the lat- 
ter-day school of piled-up tonal masses and would-be 
orchestral surge and sonority, of which Liszt was the most 
clamorous apostle. It is a fresh, cool delight to hear Rich- 
ard Hoffman weave his delicate tracery across a keyboard, 
play his romantic melodies with pianistic poetry, and seek 
at no time to split the ears of the groundlings with the 
showy bombardment of our latest school. He was in good 
form the other afternoon and played with spirit and the 
clean decision and delicacy for which he is eminently 
noted. 

The baritone, Mr. Gogorza, had his light but pure voice 
He sings well 
and has plenty of musical feeling, but is most to be en- 
joyed in lyric music, which he delivers with finish, 

Messrs. Dannreuther and Schenck contributed their share 
satisfactorily to a program which passed off smoothly. 








To Anonymous. 
SUBSCRIBER from Cincinnati who wishes to 
A know something about Schumann and Schubert can 
read the editorial columns of this paper of the November 4 


issue. 
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For terms, dates, 


Mme. Medora Henson. 


Mime. MEDORA HENSON, 


In America January, February and March, 
‘97. 


In America after April 5, '97. 


Mr. Lou!Is FRANCIS BROWN, 


1000, 1001 & 1016 Steinway Hall, CEL IOAGO. 


Soprano. 


KATHARINE FISK,/Mr. LEO STERN, 


Contralto. 
In America January 20 to 
February 20, ‘97. 





Tenor for Oratorio. 
»s Season of 1896-7. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLI 


(Messrs. Brown & Weld, 





Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97. 


Violoncellist. 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD 
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D’Arona’s Hints to Vocalists. 


PurITY AND QUALITY IN TONE. 








First Part. 


HAT is tone placement? Why do some 

teachers teach as correct what others look upon as 

a fault? Of what use isa method, to reach a point orto 

stamp a pupil with teacherisms ? What is the standard of 
a perfectly trained voice? 

Innumerable questions are asked me by my pupils every 
day, and there are a few I will try and explain for the 
general good ofall vocal students (although it’s a difficult 
task without practical illustrations). Before placing a 
voice all bad habits, natural or acqnired, which impede 
the freedom of tone and make it impure must be removed 
and the faults located ; then each tone, according to its 
position in the vocal range, must be carefully studied by 
the teacher to determine the cause of its weakness, power, 
quality, &c. Experience with voices should bring a 
teacher to a quick solution of the difficulty. 

Grasping the mental idea of the pupil by his manner of 
getting this tone and the reason for his ignorance of the 
meaning of anything which he has heretofore never sup- 
posed possible for him to accomplish, is the first step to 
gain. After the mental position of a tone has been under- 
stood the form and position in the mouth of all the vowels 
must be regulated and connected with their resonators, 
so as to be adjusted to their individual quality (color). 
The mold or form best calculated—according to the voice 
—to give them beauty comes next, and on account of the 
different size and shape of the mouth, &c., of different 
individuals the means employed must be varied. Focus 
and the different intensity of resonance to be used accord- 
ing to the size of the vocal mold, also the different focus 
required for different effects from closed to open vowels 
and vowel shading, must not be a matter of doubt or left 
to chance—the sound of each and all the resonators must 
be recognized, and how and when they are employed and 
blended. The pupil must learn how to inflate and sustain 
tone to the extreme end of the breath, according to its in- 
dividual (and unchanged) quality, and afterward in all the 
qualities or colors permissible to the kind or classification 
of voice under instruction. He must be taught where to 
look for its support, and that the importance of breathing 
lies more in the control of breath in exfzration than in 
inspiration ; that tone is vocalized breath, and keeping the 
breath pressed back in the lungs is not ‘‘ breath control” 
for singing, nor is continuing a sound to be understood as 
sustainingtone. Athletic breathing is a fight between the 
inspiratory and expiratory muscles. Breathing for singing 
means freedom. 

The vowel mold controls vibrated breath and is formed 
according to its individual quality, and this mold can be 
enlarged or decreased (according to the judgment of the 
singer), but can never break through its boundary line, 
or it ts not tone but noise. The size of the mold is pro- 
portionate to the amount of vibratory breath back of it. 
If the mold is enlarged on the exhaustion of breath the 
tone will be loose and breathy; if a full breath is pressed into 
too small a mold the tone will be hard and unmusical ; if 
the mold yze/ds each time to the breath pressure the tone 
will be weak, &c. Each vowel and tone has its form or 
mold which alone is to keep the vibratory breath in 
check, and supply itself with as much or as little as supple- 
ness and beauty of tone will admit. Purity of tone (the 
first requisite) has everything to do with tone form. 

If the vowel mold touches anything its shape is 
changed. The roof the mouth, cheeks, tongue and lips 
shape the tone and mold the vowel. 

I sometimes tell my pupils to imagine little children with 
hands joined together making a ring around a rubber ball 
attached to a tube from a reservoir, and never permitting 
that ball to inflate large enough to fouchthe ring. The 


ring is the hard palate, tongue, cheeks and lips adjust- 
ing themselves; the vowel mold is the ball, the lungs 
are the reservoir, and the diaphragm is the pump. By 
the direction in which the mold of the vowel and “ tone 
form” recezves the vibratory breath and breath support 
determines the ease and elasticity of the voice. In dis- 
tinguishing these unadulterated and distinctive vowel 
molds, and the possibilities in their varied shades of color, 











and in knowing the wonderful difference in resonance, and 
how to make use of it, open the way to an expression of 
the emotions. 

A student must learn upon which notes and quality of 
tone his different moods find an outlet in accordance with 
the piece or réle he is studying. If sorrow or pathos comes 
upon tones that zm Azs voice convey dashand brilliancy, he 
must know how to change their form, resonators, focus, 
&c., to froduce the effect of the tones more natural to such 
emotion and vice versa. But I must get to my next ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Why do some teachers teach as correct what others 
frown upon as serious errors?” Greater ignorance than 
this can hardly be imagined. In the first place, any tone 
if produced purely irrespective of quality, should be treas- 
ured as so much gained. Teachers are too apt to draw the 
line to one guality and one vowel sound alone. Some 
teach the pure crystal floating tone irrespective of the kind 
of voice or piece to be studied ; others teach muscular de- 
clamation to every voice and on every tone. In the medi- 
um tones disaster is the result ; one or two tones bear the 
strain and in certain phrases pass as effective. 

Others teach floating tones in one part of the voice, 
sfagatos (diaphragmatic tones) in another, chest in an- 
other, &c. Others use the oval form exclusively, particu- 
larly for contraltos, making it as hollow asan empty soap 
bubble, and where that form ceases to extend the limit of 
the range is supposed to be reached. Others use certain 
vowels, and train the whole voice upon their qualities, only 
ignoring that each voice and each note has its own indi- 
vidual vowel sound, good or bad, as the case may be, and 
that it will need modifying with extreme care and gentle- 
ness. 

If it happens that the teacher is accustomed to train 
voices upon just that physical vowel quality found in 
a pupil’s voice, every defect and ugliness in that voice will 
be augmented. FLORENZA D’ARONA, 

124 East Forty-fourth street, New York. 
(To be continued.) 








Fischer Powers- Brockway - Mannes 
Musicale. 


HE first of a series of invitation musicales by 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Mr. Howard Brockway 
and Mr. David Mannes was given on Saturday morning 
last, November 28, in Carnegie Lyceum. The pretty thea- 
tre was crowded witha recherché audience, showing clearly 
that these gentlemen artists have a long list of friends. 
The stage was set en salon and fresh roses and plants 
made a pretty effective background to much good music. 
Miss Grace Gregory, contralto, assisted Messrs. Powers, 
Brockway and Mannes in the program. She has a voice 
smooth, even and well posed, pureand mellow, although not 
exactly rich in quality. She sings musically, with poetic but 
not intense feeling. An old French song of Pierre Oslet was 
well given, but the lack of ardor in that second last line 
of Franz’s Aus Meinem Grossen Schmerzen told a story of 
temperamental shortcoming. Yet is Miss Gregory a singer 
to please. 
Mr. Powers sang My Queen by Blumenthal, a song not 
suited to him, and which brought out some thickly cov- 
ered tones in the voice. It is a pretentious old song at 
best and ought to be shelved. We were waiting for 
Mr. Powers’ delicious mezza voce, over which he has 
absolute control and which he can color to tints 








both faint and warm. We got it in a little gem of a 


song composed for and dedicated to Mr. Powers by Chas. 
Edwin Snow, a poetic setting of Thou’rt Like Unto a 
Flower. The song is a lovely water color and should be 
heard much. Mr. Powers sang it most exquisitely, with 
pure and tender feeling and absolute finish. To hear it 
was a vocal delight. 

Grieg’s sonata in G minor was played by Messrs. Brock- 
way and Mannes. Mr. Brockway played as solo his own 
variations on an original theme, a musicianly bit of work, 
but lacking the spontaneous flow and interest naturally of 
his various other works. Mr. Brockway might better have 
chosen a number smelling less of the academic. Two 
movements, the Adagio and Perpetuum Mobile, from the 
third suite of Franz Ries, were played by Mr. Mannes, 
whose tone has mellowed enormously and whose style has 
gained largely in authority and breadth in a couple of sea- 
sons. Mr. Mannes is a most satisfying violinist whose 
musical conception is never at fault. 

After the program, which went off smoothly, the hosts 
received their friends informally on the stage. It should 
not be omitted that Mr. Isidor Luckstone accompanied 
with rare delicacy and taste. The other accompanist was 
Mr. Horace Kinney. 








Julie Rive-King. 


HE audience was an animated sight to behold 
and the scenes of enthusiasm that prevailed there. Notably 
when Julie Rive-King andthe orchestra interpreted the G minor 
concerto of Saint-Saéns. The shout of bravo was heard from 
at least one enthusiastic auditor, who possibly ran away with 
the idea that the feminine word 4rava would be a less appropriate 
recognition of the seeming masculinity with which the work had 
been performed by the far famed king of pianists. 

No musician present could have failed to notice the rare unan- 
imity of the attending tout ensemble; the virtuosal pianist in 
the most eloquent moments of her interpretation seemed no less 
sympathetically a member of the orchestra than did Conductor 
Seidl himself. 

Her performance of the andante sostenuto of the work was a 
broad, thoughtful and thoroughly sincere style, which it would 
seem impossible for any artist to surpass. Her expression was 
in the highest sense of the term, and while her technical mastery 
was such as but very few virtuosi are capable of affording, her 
reading brought a very liberal number of the least familiar beau- 
ties of the work into bold relief. 

All this was accomplished as though the attending great diffi- 
culties of the concerto were to the pianist non-existent, and ina 
superbly clear, unembarrassed, masterly and triumphant style. 

In brief, Mme. King gave abundant evidence in the support of 
the brilliant reputation she enjoys as a concert pianist and 
musician. 

The remaarkble purity and volume ot her tone, her intense 
fervor, and all the true fire of a born musician with which she 
plays are alike phenomenal. No connoisseur who has recently 
heard her perform denies that her rivals are only to be named 
among some of the most celebrated virtuosi of the age.— Boston 
Home Journal. 








Letters for Artists. 


AIL matter awaits the following at THe Musi- 
cAL Courter Office : 
Miss Lillian Russell. 
Bronislaw Huberman. 
Priscilla Kate Arthur. 





Special Telegram. 
SAN FRANCISCO, November 29, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York: 
gman ZEISLER orchestral concert to- 
night colossal triumph. Twenty recalls for the ar- 


tist. People shouted themselves hoarse. 
ALBERT MARKs. 
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TERESA CARRENO. 





HAT great woman pianist Teresa Carrefio is re- 
turning to us again. On January 8 next Mme. 
Carreno will make her American rentrée with the 
Philharmonic Society of New York in Carnegie Hall. 
Carrefio returns to the greetings of a host of friends. 
No woman pianist who ever played in this country 
has drawn to her so irresistibly an admiring and 
affectionate public, for Carrefio is not only a great 
artist, she is a glowing, sympathetic, magnetic per- 
sonality. 

It is here Carrefio shines beyond her fellows, here 
she gets her fascinating hold upon the public. She 
was born with the sacred fire, the fire which flames 
among the huge piano-playing army only in rare 
glimpses and far apart. Carrefio has it, and it runs 
from her rich nature into her music and melts and 
thaws her public or heats them to full-blooded excite- 
ment, as any great, strong, natural element in an 
artist is bound to do. A magnetic bond is estab- 
lished directly between Teresa Carrefio and her house. 
Where are the others who of themselves solely can 
straightway forge so potent a link? Among pianists 
their names in three generations could be counted on 
one hand. 

Technic is common; it iseverywhere. There are 
players alive of whom we never hear who might out- 
Tausig Tausig. But they have not got the invisible 
gift and their work is dead. Technic is an achieve- 
ment as admirable as it is necessary, and it is right- 
fully to be gloried in and admired, but it is not the 
one thing. It is, after all, only the medium through 
which a soul can send its message to the public ear. 
Carrefio not only thinks, she feels, and sometimes 
lends an added warmth and tenderness to a com- 
poser’s ideal from the fullness of her own lavish 
nature. 

Temperamentally this woman is ever the same, 
but on the technical side, and also in an elevated in- 
tellectuality in her interpretations Carrefio will this 
time be found largely improved. Herstudy with d Al- 
bert widened her musical horizon, and her stern ap- 
plication to technical work during these late years in 
Europe has enormously increased her facility and 
force. Her appearances in public have all been 
marked by emphatic success, and the reports brought 
back by leading conductors and musicians of America 
who have heard her in Europe recently all express 
the same opinion—that Teresa Carrefio is now one of 
the most accomplished technicians, as she is temper- 
amentally one of the greatest pianists of her age. 

A born child of music, she is threefold welcome 
back to American soil. Few of this native mold 
there are, as times do sadly prove—a mold cast from a 
rich mixture of heart and brain and pressed into 
symmetry by abundant cultivation and experience. 
Carrefio can stir our senses while she appeals to our 
intellect. We need her. So welcome Carrefio! 


Teresa Carrefio was born in Carracas, Venezuela, and 
was the daughter of the finance minister of that state. 
At an early age she developed hertalentas a pianist, 
and studied under Louis Gottschalk and Georg Matthias, 
a pupil of Chopin. Mme. Carrefio hasappeared in con- 
certs in North and South America with great success, 
and was received in Paris and London with unbounded 
enthusiasm, but her greatest triumphs have been won 
in Berlin and other cities of Germany, as also in Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Hungary and Austria. 

Carrefio, to whom the critics of both Europe and the 
Americas have awarded the palm of being the greatest 
living woman pianist, is now in the zenith of her artistic 
career. 

That this popularity has been justly won is easily proven. 
At every concert given in Berlin at which Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio has appeared she has scored a triumph, and has 
held the large audiences spellbound (so to speak) by her 
masterly interpretation of the musical compositions of the 
great masters. Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Bach, Rubin. 
stein, Schumann, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Chopin and Liszt 


exponent of piano work. Nothing seems too intricate or 
beyond her knowledge of the instrument to accomplish. 

In all the attributes of the great artist Teresa Carrefio 
leads, and the enthusiasm which her performances have 
called forth from the highly critical audiences of London, 
Paris, Berlin, &c., is the best evidence of her popularity 
abroad. 

By some critics of Berlin Carrefio has justly been called 
the ‘‘ lioness of the piano,” so intense has been the passion 
displayed by this artist in the interpretation of the grand 
tone works of the great composers. 

And although her life has not been all sunshine, Carrefio 
has, with the courage of a heroine, never allowed her 
trouble to interfere with her devotion to her art. 

Madame Carrefio will make her rentrée before a New 
York audience at the concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on January 8, 1897. Her tour in America will be under 
the direction of Mr. Rudolph Aronson. 


CarrENXo TRILLS. 


Carrefio is not to be compared to any other living pianist. In her 
art she is unequaled.—Feriin Courter. 





Her technic and power on the piano have never been surpassed.— 
London Times. 

Anton Rubinstein called Carrefio the ‘‘ Rose of Castile,” and pro- 
nounced her technic marvelous.—Serlin National Zeitung 


Teresa Carrefio has been called the “lioness of the piano,” such 
force and passion has she displayed.—/igaro, Parts. 

Carrefio, in her beauty and wonderful control of the piano, is a 
living embodiment of the Art Divine —London Jelegraph. 





Teresa Carrefio’s playing is distinguished by brilliancy and power 
as well as elegance of style. She is the “ queen of piano virtuosi.” 
-Vienna Neue Frete Presse. 





Not since the days of Rubinstein have such power and passion, 
combined with admirable technic and elegance of style, been dis- 
played as characterize Carrefio’s piano playing —7agdlat/, | tenna 





Carrefio, the valkyrie of the piano.--Fremdenblatt, Vienna. 
Some Beriin Press COMMENTS. 

The pianist Teresa Carrefio appeared on Monday evening before 
a great audience, and she again showed her marvelous power and 
command over the instrument. She is certainly an artistic star of 
the highest order. Her playing of Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques showed superb technic, bravura and skill in the rapid 
passages, and at the conclusion the applause was tremendous.— 
Berlin Tagblatt 





Carrefio is one of the few artists whose idea of the interpretation 
is singularly peculiar to herself. She has wo rivals. And in her 
playing the e/egaic or play form found in most female pianists is ab- 
sent. A volume of hot passion shows itself in the performances of 
this artist, who, sitting at the piano almost motionless, suddenly 
with a mighty yet elastic touch commands the tone volume 
of the grand piano. The A minor concerto of Grieg, which was 
played by her, seemed inadequate so tax her great power and mas- 
tery of the instrument. With convincing clearness and volubility 
she carries the idea of the composer to the hearts of her hearers.— 
National Zeitung, Berlin 

Teresa Carrefio gave a piano recital in the Music Hall on Saturday 
which was a triumphal succes. Her power, the fire of her perform- 
ance and her technic are remarkable, and have never been equaled 
by any former pianiste. On this evening the Beethoven F minor 
sonata was admirably played, then followed Chopin, Tschaikowsky 
and Liszt. In these the artist showed a wonderful delicacy of touch. 
—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. 


Teresa Carrefio, a Venezuelan pianist, made her appearance here 
as a new star in the local concert sky, and a great artist she proved 
herselfto be in her performance of Grieg’s A minor concerto, Schu- 
mann’s Etudes and the Weber-Liszt Polonaise. Her technic is 
marvelous. The most difficult passages are given with great exact- 
ness. Her touch is strong and elastic. Her passion pervades the 
entire play ng of the composition, and is felt in the hearts of her 
audience. The Grieg concerto was exceedingly well done, and the 
Schumann études were listened to with rapt attention and were 
treated in a masterly style. Her use of the pedals added much to 
the appreciation of the composition by the audience, who were wild 
in their applause.—Deu/sches Tagblatt, Berlin. 


Carrefio is the autocrat of the piano. No woman of our time can 
compare with her in the grandeur of conception, technic and passion 
displayed in her work. She isa beautiful woman and at the same 
time a great artist We admire and are held spellbound by the 
ease with which she overcomes the most difficult of musical works 
Carrefio so far excels the players we have been accustomed to hear 
that comparison is out of place.—lel/hs Zettung, Berlin 


The grand concert of the season took place last night under the 
direction of Herr Arthur Nikisch. Then came the soloist of the 
evening, the virtuoso pianist Teresa Carrefio, in Beethoven's E flat 
concerto. In this grandand most magnificent of musical composi- 
tions Carrefio has again and again shown us that she is fully entitled 
to the praise and applause showered upon her. It was an excellent 
example of perfect time and tone, with technic as brilliant as ever, 
and every tone clear and pearly.—Serlin Boersen Courier 


The American pianist Teresa Carrefio achieved a great success. 
} 


brilliancy of her playing have never been equaled. Her conception 
is original, and different from anything we have ever heard. We 
can only compare her to the Ardanhilde of Wagner's great work. 
Her beauty is a great aid in the impression which this artist creates 
at every performance, and an important adjunct in the exercise of 
personal magnetism over an audience. Still, nothing is lacking to 
the art itself.—Aligemeine Musik Zeitung, Berlin 


Mme. Teresa Carrefio, the pianist, assisted by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave a concert on Monday evening in the Music Hall. 
Her selections were Grieg’s A minor concerto, Schumann's Etudes 
Symphoniques and Weber's E major Polacca—Liszt’s arrangement 
for piano and orchestra. A great program for any artist, but in 
which Carrefio made a great success. We were at first doubtful as 
to the interpretation by a Southern pianist of our Norwegian 
school. But all doubts vanished almost atthe first touch. It was 
with difficulty that the applause was repressed during Carrefio’s 
playing. And atthe close of the recital there was a wild burst of 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs, and all admitted that we 
had never before heard her equal asa pianist. Her trill in the finale 
was something long to be remembered,and even the blasé critics 
were silenced. ‘It was a whole performance in itself.” Surpassed 
her performance cannot be.—Neuwe Preuss Kreusszeitung, Berlin 


It was different in the Singakademie. There Teresa Carrefio was 
seated at the Bechstein and no one could resist the charm of her 
playing. If one only represents to one’s self what an amount of 
physica] power this artist displays, one is inclined to regard her not 
asa woran but asa Walkire, and if then one is a witness how she 
masters this elementary force, and how she places her finish, which 
stands at the very apex of technic, with genuine enthusiasm only at 
the service of art, no word of admiration is too great for such a per- 
formance. Carrefio played the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue by 
Bach in Bilow’s version, two preludes, nocturnes, waltzes, a polo- 
naise, A flat major ballade, and when recalled, an étude of Chopin, 
the G minor sonata of Schumann, the Petrarch Sonett and E major 
polonaise of Liszt, and then on a further recall the A minor Soirée 
de Vienne, by Schubert-Liszt; the second half of a rhapsody by 
Liszt, with the staccato octaves in B flat major, and Chopin's ber- 
ceuse. With her fiery temperament, which, however, no longer car- 
ries her away as it used occasionally in former years, she breathed 
into the lively compositions something of the spring wind, and with 
her own poetic feeling she gives soul and life in the most sympa 
thetic manner to the more tender numbers. To particularize any 
single point is decidedly an injustice to the artist, yet we may name 
the Beethoven sonata, the A flat major waltzes, the E flat minor 
polonaise of Chopin, the E major polonaise and the rhapsodie of 
Liszt as climaxes, where the enthusiasm of the hearers burned with 
a warmer glow than in the rest of the performance.—Der Seriliner 
Birsen Courier (O. Eichberg) 


The piano evening of Teresa Carrefio gave great enjoyment. The 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue by Bach, the C major sonata of 
Beethoven (op. 53), the G minor sonata by Schumann and a series of 
Chopin and Liszt pieces were executed by this distinguished artist 
not only pianistically but musically and poetically in perfection 
Frau Carrefio now displays on her instrument the most admirable, 
artistic chord playing. She seems to have discarded her former 
Walktire-like abandon. With the utmost delicacy and evenness, 
penetrated with genuine, warm, musical feeling and with a clear, 
spiritual understanding she renders the dynamic and rhythmic 
nuances, while her touch is still richer in tone color than formerly 
Allin all,a perfect master performance, which was not injured by 
a momentary restlessness in certain places. The public was en- 
thusiastic, and Frau Carrefio was amiable enough, in spite of her 
exhausting program, toadd the G flat major étude and the berceuse 
1 Chopin, the Liszt Soirée de Vienne and a fragment of a Liszt 
rhapsody in reply to countless recalls.—Die Allgemeine Musik- 
seitung (O. Lessmann), 


We present our readers of this issue with an altogether 
new picture of this beautiful woman and great artist which 
we add as a supplement of the paper. 








Verdi.—Verdi became organist of the little sixteenth 
century church of Roncole when he was eleven years old. 
The salary was at first 36 francs a year, ultimately in- 
creased to 40 francs; and Verdi remained for six years 
at the post. Many years later his name was found scratched 
on the case of the organ, and traces of it are still piously 
preserved. A curious incident is related of the old church. 
In 1814, when Verdi was less than a year old, the Austrian 
and Russian forces were driving the French before them, 
and the little village of Roncole saw some of the horrors of 
war. The Russian soldiers were showing no mercy on the 
vanquished, and at their approach the poor villagers fied 
for protection into the church. Among them was Verdi's 
mother, who, clasping her babe to her breast, did not stop 
in the main room of the sanctuary like the rest, who were 
presently followed and killed, but climbed into the belfry 
and remained hidden there till the danger was past. 
Carlyle remarks that if Sir Thomas Lucy had not charged 
Shakespeare with deer stealing we might have lad no 
Hamlet. Similarly, if Madame Verdi had not shown her 
prudence in 1814 we might have had no musical setting of 
Falstaff. 

Wagner Monument.—The design of the proposed 
Wagner monument at Bayreuth has been fixed upon. It 
consists of a temple with a round cupola on pillars, with a 








have all been selected as worthy of the power of this great 


She has impressed us toa wonderful degree, Her technic and the 


statue of Wagner in the centre. 
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NOTHER disappointment! Rosenthal ill, and 

so the long, eagerly awaited appearance was not made 

by the great pianist. Thursday after rehearsal he suffered 

a relapse of the illness which attacked him in Boston, and 

that night it became known that people must take the or- 

chestral concerts sololess this week. The morning papers 

made the announcement yesterday, but at noon there had 

been no change made on the posters outside the Audi- 

torium, so that numbers of persons took it for granted that 
the famous man would still play. 

I stood in line with about twenty-five people waiting to 
obtain tickets, which had been considerably raised in 
price, saw many buy, but no intimation whatever given 
that Rosenthal was unable to appear. I inquired of the 
ticket seller if he knew, and he replied positively, but evi- 
dently acting under instructions, very quietly and seem- 
ingly annoyed at being asked such a question at such a 
time: ‘‘ No, Rosenthal will not play to-day nor to-morrow.” 
‘‘Then,” said the latest purchaser, ‘‘I do not want any 
tickets. Give me my money back.” Who was to blame 
for this awful mismanagement? Here were people buy- 
ing tickets at an advanced price to hear a certain artist ; 
yet, although it was known definitely he could not appear, 
no intimation was given! A notice should have been 
placed in every conspicuous place, instead of which as the 
hour appointed for the performance approached one was 
pasted over the poster inside the Auditorium and in many 
cases overlooked. 

Is it any wonder then that there was an irritated, discon- 
tented, grumbling, cold audience? No, I was not there. I 
felt too disgusted at the whole proceeding, but I heard ex- 
pressions of disapproval from many who did attend. And 
then the numbers which were given to replace Rosenthal’s 
concerto! Massenet’s Les Erinnyes and Glazounow’s Valse 
de Concert. Truly a sop to Cerberus to put the audience 
in a good temper before the intermission. One thing I 
must say in conclusion, that in no respectable house in the 
Eastern States or in Europe would such misleading have 


been permitted. 
*s* *# 


Life is short and work plentiful; but if one were con- 
scientiously and provokingly candid it would be possible 
to say that the season which promised so brilliantly has so 
far been an entire fizzle. Some weeks ago the usual ad- 
monition was to wait until after election ; now it is wait 
until after the holidays; by that time the season will be 
more than half gone, and then we shall wait until next 
season. A local weekly put the matter very concisely 
when it said : 

It is lamentable that the most conspicuous musical fixtures for 
this year seem to be unsatisfactory up to the present. Each concert 
given by the Chicago Orchestra so far is recorded as eminently dis- 
appointing. The Russian program was called a failure by musical 
critics, and it is said that a large number of people at the last con- 
cert surrendered their seats soon after the beginning of the concert 
and went home, while the Evening Fost, giving the program for to- 
night, remarks that it contains no novelties and no soloist. 

To-day for the first time some definite announcement 
has been made regarding opera, but it is only regarding 
the Mapleson Company. We may not have Damrosch, he 
is under engagement in Philadelphia until too late in the 


season for Chicago. When the Grau Company will come 
is not yet decided, so altogether music here has a dull out- 
look. 

Beyond the fine work done by the Spiering Quartet, 
which gave exhibitions of really high-class music, there 
has been practically no noteworthy classical performance 
since the season started. As to the orchestra, that is not 
what it should be. The Thomas orchestra of to-day is 
not the orchestra of yore. It was not strong enough to let 
its best men go; the present concertmaster has not the 
head, years nor experience for the position he occupies as 
leader of a great organization. The authorities know this, 
yet dare not stultify themselves and confess themselves in 
the wrong by relegating the first violin to another desk 
and replacing him by a man of decision, character and 
energy. The Chicago people pay for a good orchestra, not 
a third-rate body of men. Why, it is claimed by many 
who should know that there are four men there who 
scarcely know more than how to hold a fiddle. 

It is different with the Boston Symphony Orchestra; that 
organization could lose half a dozen good men and not bea 
whit worse, because it is a picked body of musicians, every 
man there is a musician, and if it lost good material others 
equally good would be found to take the place, no matter 
what the cost. The present Chicago Orchestra is not 
worthy of the American public by whom it is supported. 

At one time Theo. Thomas was fortunate in being leader 
of alotof good string instruments, but now things have 
changed ; he either does not obtain the best out of his men 
or else there is nothing to get. 

**% @ 

Monday I had the very great pleasure of hearing Julie 
Wyman sing. What an artistis she! Whata relief from 
the commonplace! Here where we hear so much that is 
ordinary, so much that is mediocre, her superb voice, her 
method, her brilliance would be welcomed. All her work 
is marked with a stony vitality, there is a stability and 
power about her singing, and yet such tenderness as is sel- 
dom heard. Julie Wyman’s is the perfection of art, but 
art which still permits her to sing straight from the heart 
to the heart. 

Mrs. Wyman sings with Damrosch and orchestra at 
Richfield, N. Y., to-morrow. Why do we not hear her in 
Chicago with the orchestra? Is there a concert contralto 
that has visited this city in many months who can be com- 
pared to her? We manage to get a tremendous amount of 
imported fifth-rate talent, but we cannot obtain an artist 
like Julie Wyman. 


** 7 


Mrs. Hess-Burr contemplates a series af musical talks in 
different cities. She goes to Louisville, Ky., for two weeks 
at Christmas to coach some of that city’s leading profes- 
sionals ; to Cleveland with Mr. Fergusson for a recital, and 
she has had numerous applications to coach singers while 
there. A former pupil of Bouhy, Mr. Hunt by name, is 
now coaching with this busy lady. Ob, I forgot to say 
last week that Mrs. Swabacker and Miss Heyman both 
studied with Mrs. Hess-Burr for two years and eighteen 
months, respectively, before going abroad. 

It is said that only 300 of Chicago’s elect are necessary 
to support life in the Chicago String Quartet, which was 
lately born of envy, malice, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. In this case, what measures will the other hundred 
take? This city possesses 400 immortals, and it will be a 
terrible task deciding where the line is to be drawn, and 
how to select the 300 fortunate ticket holders. I hear that 
one rehearsal of the quartet (which ought to be called a 
quintet, as it has Theodore Thomas as director) has ac- 
tually taken place, but no one really seems to know any- 
thing about the Chicago String Quartet. Has it died an 
unnatural death? 

There is a whisper floating in the air, and as muddy as a 
Chicago sidewalk on a damp day, about the dissatisfac- 
tion felt at the present holder of a responsible musical po- 


sition. Name, please? 
** 


A young acquaintance told me the following experience 
she had with a psychologistical, zesthetical, spiritualistic 
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teacher of pianism. She asked this disciple of the occult 
if it were possible for her to play the piano, as she had not 
much talent. The answer was: ‘Play? Of course you 
can play. Feel here (striking his chest tragically) that you 
can play; ‘hrow your hands on the piano and play.” 
Surely the fantastic of music could no further go. 

** 

Footprints of Music is the title of a new work by Clem- 
ent B. Shaw which should prove beneficial to many stud- 
ents who desire a quick and easy method of gaining theoret- 
ical knowledge. The volume is a condensed treatise on 
music theory, is of extraordinary clearness, and it has the 
inestimable advantage of being understood without a 
teacher or interpreter. In the form of question and answer 
very much useful necessary information is given, embrac- 
ing all branches of general musicianship, from the simplest 
to the most complex. Mr. Shaw's book will be welcome on 
account of its direct, lucid, concise manner of description, 
and because the writer evidently knows what he is talking 
about. 

** 

A vocal and instrumental concert will be given by Emil 
Lieblitig at the Union Park Church next Thursday. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Edward Camp, Mr. Franz Wag- 
ner, Mrs. E. W. Prentiss and the Chicago Ladies’ Trio. 
The concert will be under the direction of J. H. Kowalski. 

The Liebling Amateurs give the second informal class 
reunion to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a re- 
cital at their studios last Saturday, with the assistance of 
the Misses Minetta and Kennetha Taylor, soprano and 
contralto respectively, and Miss Mary Wood Chase. 

Clement B. Shaw's recital on Wednesday evening was 
well attended. Mr. John Brunckhorst, Miss Storrs, Mrs. 
Anna Lhotka, Mr. Goodwal Dickerman, and Miss Carrie 
Woods Bush were the executants of the program. 

The American Conservatory began its regular fortnightly 
historical lecture recitals last Saturday with a Bach pro- 
gram. The program for Saturday afternoon, December 4, 
will be represented by compositions of the old Italian com- 
posers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
lectures are delivered by Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt, director of 
the conservatory. 

Max Bendix gives a recital in Steinway Hall next Thurs- 
day, at which some of his most interesting and talented 
pupils will be heard. I am especially anxious to hear Josie 
Schaller again ; she promised such great things some few 
months ago. 

The following program will be played 


DSR GE Bivacccncncdrcistdevesecessicsce .Handel 


Concerto in D Mimor... 2.66.22. ceseececeeeeccscerersesees Vieuxtemps 
Mie Varid, MO. 6. -cccccccsccccccce.co- 00 ccccccers ...De Beriot 
Florizel Reuter (aged five). 
Concerto in A MIMOT ........cccceeceeeeceeneceeeceees 
Miss Mary Davis. 


Vieuxtemps 


Concerto in G minor cceeeees oe Bruch 
Mr. L. Numberger 
Miss Raums will accompany 

Following is a list of the branches the Chicago Musical 
College has established, and the instructors at each branch : 

Oakland Music Hall, Fortieth street and Cottage Grove 
avenue, Misses Florence Henthorne and Marie McVay. 

The Abel Building, Sixty-third street and Stewart ave- 
nue, Misses Elizabeth Saviers and Estelle Sausman. 

“The Ashland,” Ashland Building and Ogden avenue, 
Miss Clara L. Joyce. 

Lake View, 626 Fremont street, Miss Clara Mighell. 

A great number of pupils have already been registered, 
and the interest which has been manifested by the public 
in this enterprise has decided the college manager to have 
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BAYRUTH FESTIVALS, 
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Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury Lane Theatre 
in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO, during the 
Season 1895-96, 
begs to inform the musical public of New York 
that he has opened a ; 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d St., New York, 


where he will give lessons in musical composition, in 
Piano, and will prepare singers for Concerts and 
Oratorio and the Operatic Stage, especially in 
Wagnerian roles. 

He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral 





Concerts. 
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in various parts of the city more of these branch institu- 
tions. It is expected there will be some twenty-five or 
thirty before the new year. 

The soloists announced for the Mendelssohn Club so far 
include George W. Fergusson, Max Bendix, Mlle. Ver- 
let, Leo Stern, Mrs. S. C. Ford and David Bispham. It is 
reported that the club has obtained now nearly 100 mem- 
bers, which is decidedly placing its affairs on a good pe- 
cuniary basis. 

Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman’s concert at Elgin this week 
was largely attended, the gifted singer meeting with great 
success. The following notice appeared in the Elgin 
News concerning Mrs. Bollman’s singing, in which she was 
ably accompanied by Miss Childs : 

Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman appeared twice on the program, and 
was given an ovation at each appearance. She was in excellent 
voic, eand, as usual, very happy in her selections. Her first number 
was A Dream, by Bartlett, and she sang with wonderful expression. 
The perfect beauty of her tones and the way in which she rendered 
the intense passages holding the audience enthralled. Not a breath, 
not a whisper was hear.., until the last sweet note died away, and 
then a storm of applause, which she gracefully acknowledged. Mrs. 
Bollman’s final number, My Little Darling, by Gonies, was as splen- 
didly given as her first selection. No need of the words, for no 





| worthy to become known. 


words are half so expressive as the beautifully modulated tones of | 


her exquisite voice, and yet her enunciation was perfect. A hearty 


recall greeted her second appearance, to which she responded ina 
charming manner. Her singing is indeed exquisite, the perfect 
sweetness, particularly of her higher notes, being simply en- 
trancing. 

I understand Mrs. Bollman will soon give a series of 
song recitals. 

Mme. Nellie de Norville’s pupils of the American Con- 
servatory gave the first of a series of musicales Friday. 
The program was ot an ambitious order, testifying to Mme. 
de Norville’s earnest and painstaking work. Assisting 
were Miss Pearl Bird, pianist; William Eis, violinist ; 
Annabel Farrington, accompanist. 

** * 

Harrison M. Wild gives his 175th concert to-morrow at 
Unity Church. The program consists entirely of composi- 
tions by members of the Chicago Manuscript Society. Mr. 
Bicknell Young, baritone, will sing. The program is in- 
teresting to Chicagoans 


Sonata, OP. B....00 .--sccccece 00 csevcveseooss Frederic Grant Gleason 
i ee ED. nnn -etaciticcecueneoseciossacs Elisa M. Young 
Pantasia, Eventide ........000-cceccsccesscecs Frank G. Rohner 
IED ccc cetepwcavecesss copeseponsecvons Peter C. Lutkin 
Es Savon Semtnbbonstndes s <éuebenetvenssetesiess -«a-cenectal A. Brune 
Songs 

The Riddle... , 

7 cove Jessie L. Gaynor 
Nocturne ‘ “ ” 
PORTERS cco ccccccccccce - .. Peter C. Lutkin 
Vorspiel to Otho Visconti... , Weodestc Ghinek Gee 

Montezuma March...... toons e 4 


Concert-Direction Brown & Weld, who succeed Mr. 
Louis Francis Brown in the management of many of our 
best local and visiting musicians, contemplate giving a 
series of Lenten recitals on Tuesdays in Lent at Steinway 
Hall. They will co-operation in this 
undertaking of Mr. Arthur Bissel. The artists will be of 
the very highest order only, and the subscriptions for the 
series will be limited to 250. Miss Marie Brema and Mr. 
Plunket Greene will be the artists at the last of the series. 

Mr. Louis Francis Brown, of Steinway Hall, has formed 
a partnership in the managerial business with Mr. Arthur 
Cyril Gordon Weld, formerly of Boston, but for a few 
years a resident of Milwaukee. Mr. Weld was for a num- 
ber of years a resident of Germany, where he was a pupil 
of Rheinberger, Mottl, Levy, Cosima Wagner and others. 
He was also for several seasons the conductor of the Arion 
Club, Milwaukee, and is considered to be one of the com- 


have the valued 


posers, conductors and critics of the younger American 
generation. 

The firm name under which these men will be known 
is Concert-Direction Brown & Weld. 

Mr. George W. Fergusson, the baritone, sings for the 
Mendelssohn Club, Chicago, December 8; with the Apollo 
Club, Cincinnati, December 9 and 10; gives a recital in 
Cincinnati on the 12th, another in Minneapolis on the 
18th, and one before the Woman's Club ; Milwaukee on the | 





2ist, and will be heard in a number of social affairs in Chi- 
cago during the month. January 14 he gives a recital for 
the Fortnightly Club, Cleveland, and sails for London to 
fill engagements in the spring season there. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, is engaged to sing in 
New York with Nordica twice this week. 

Mr. A. K. Virgil, of Virgil Practice Clavier fame, is giv- 
ing a course of lectures which is attractive to many 
teachers. 

Such attention is now being given to the north side Tur- 
ner Hall concerts. Last Sunday Dr. Ziegfeld, of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, conducted Jadassohn’s concerto, op. 
89, played by Miss Mathilde Johnson, who is a most prom- 
ising pianist. She is now on the faculty list of the college, 
and has a large class, being the doctor's assistant. Edna 
M. Crawford, another graduate of the college, sang with 
good appreciation of musical requirements and was warmly 
applauded. 

The Chicago Musical College certainly finds opportunities 
and makes occasions for those students who are considered 
There is every advantage in 
joining such an institution, and those studying for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to gain their own livelihood are al- 
ways sure of making their way in the musical world if in- 
dustrious. From my own observation I can say that talent 
and perseverance are always recognized at this institution, 
of which Dr. Ziegfeld is the head. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





American Symphony Orchestra. 
HE American Symphony Orchestra, Sam Franko 
conductor, gave the first concert of its third season 
on Tuesday evening November 24, in Chickering Hall. 

Tne feature of the occasion was the début of the Rus- 
sian violinist Gregorowitsch. 

Gregorowitsch had come without any advance herald- 
ing. His plea was made to a critical audience—for it 
was representative of musicians—solely upon his merits. 

The work chosen by the violinist was the second con- 
certo of his master, Wieniawski, a work sounding few 
emotional depths, but liberally adapted to the exposition 
of technical virtuosity and ample in its demands upon a 
finely felt sense of tone color. From the first few phrases 
it was evident that Charles Gregorowitsch was the right 
artist in the right place, a fact which the public soon 
acknowledged. 

Gregorowitsch is a sound, sincere artist, of thoroughly 
musicianly calibre. He does not seek to astonish—al- 
though the average feats which he accomplishes in technic 
often do astonish—and there is a complete absence in his 
playing of all artificiality or trickery. His tone is not 
a large one, but it is singularly sweet, pure and penetrat- 
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ing. He uses an easy bow when viewed from the proper | 


angle, and his left hand accomplishes with astounding 
ease and surety every difficulty in technical grammar. 
He is absolutely devoid of mannerism, but plays with 
quiet. authority and the contained, assured poise born of 
talent and experience, which will always breed and sus- 
tain confidence in an audience. 

He is not an artist of overwhelming fire, nor yet of 
absolutely melting tenderness, but he is an artist of 
sincere, reliable, well controlled feeling, a man not likely 
to slip,into temperamental errors on either side, and as 
such a sane and wholesome artist to hear and enjoy, an 
intelligent man to copy, and a just equipoise in a period 
addicted to much musico-hysteria. 

He phrases as a true artist, and leaves behind the im- 
pression of a sound musician, a player of the strong feel- 
ing which disdains show, and a technician as brilliant 
and polished as the greatest who have visited our shores. 

His instrument was in husky order, and the accompani- 
ment to the concerto was disastrously thick in spots; but 
the sterling gifts of Gregorowitsch could nox be obscured, 
and at the close he was accorded one of the most enthu- 
siastic outbursts of applause ever heard in a New York 
concert room. He returned after three recalls and played 


| 
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yet satisfied, he had to appear again, and gave a berceuse 
of Godard with judicious taste and grace. 

The orchestra opened with Gluck’s overture to Iphi- 
genia in Aulis and closed with Mendelssohn's Italian 
Symphony. Their playing was robust, but compact, and 
Mr. Franko directed with firm discretion and energy. 
While the disposition might often be felt to tone down 
harsh lights and some crude coloring, yet the earnestness, 
the just attack and firm rhythmic discipline of the 
band left a buoyant and satisfying impression. Longer 
association and a larger hall will do much to soften things, 
and meantime Mr. Franko is to be cordially congratulated 
on a musical organization of sound, energetic capacity and 
much artistic intelligence. 

Chickering Hall makes the band too garish. 
be heard in larger quarters. 

The audience was large. 


It should 








An Organ Opening by Carl.—The inauguration of 
the new Jardine organ built for the First M. E. Church 


| at New Brunswick, N. J., was brilliantly accomplished by 


Mr. William C. Carl, assisted by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
contralto, on Thanksgiving evening, before an audience 
that filled the church to completion. 

Regarding the performance, the Dai/y Times of Novem- 
ber 27, says 

The organ recital at the First M. E. Church last evening afforded 
the public its first opportunity to inspect the recent alterations and 
hear the new and magnificent organ manipulated by an artist. The 
church was crowded, seats being placed in the aisles of the main 
floor and galleries. The recital was under the direction of William 
C. Carl, the famous concert organist of New York, and his selections 
of the various numbers on the program was of such a varied scope 
that every feature of the organ was brought into full play. Mr. Carl 
bounteously bestowed on him, and he 
He was ably as- 
oloist of the First 


merited all approbation so 
proved himself a thorough master of the organ 
sisted by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the contralto 
Presbyterian Church, New York 

The /redonian, November 27, says 

He showed, as only a skillful organist could, the wonderful power 
of the great instrument, as well as its most delicate tones. Mr. Carl 
was assisted at the recital by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of New York, 
a contralto with a splendidly cultured voice of great sweetness. 

Both Mr. Carl and Mrs. Sawyer were repeatedly encored. 
This week Mr. Carl will inaugurate a new Jardine organ 
at Providence, R. I., in addition to his recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, on Saturday afternoon at 
4 o'clock. Next week he goes South. 

On Saturday afternoon last, November 28, Mr. Carl, as- 
sisted by Miss Maud Morgan, harpist, gave his second re- 
cital in the First Presbyterian Church, New York. The 
interest aroused by these recitals has become so great that 
the building was immensely overcrowded, large numbers 
being content to stand throughout the entire performance. 
An intelligent audience began to convene at 3 o'clock for a 
recital announced for 4 o'clock, knowing the pressure there 
would be for seats. Mr. Carl played admirably. The en- 
tire program was a success. 

Broad Street Conservatory.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, November 25, Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Bac., and John 
W. Pommer, Jr., professors at the Broad Street Conserva- 
tory of Music, Philadelphia, gave a piano recital in the 
concert hall of the conservatory. The program, which con- 
sisted entirely of compositions for two pianos, was essen- 
tially modern, representing Russian, French and Spanish 
composers, this being thefirst performance in Philadelphia 
of several of the numbers. The Silhouettes, op. 238, of 
Arensky, was especially interesting, and the variations on 
the old English air, Lilli Bullero, by Gouvy, were beauti- 
fully worked out and well contrasted. A fitting close to 
the program was the Scénes de Ballet, op, 39, of E. del 
Valle de Paz, the Valse Lente being very pleasing. The 
interpretations were musicianly, the ensemble playing being 
extremely well done. From the frequency of the profess- 
ors’ recitals and the variety and excellence of the pro- 
grams it is evident that Mr. Gilbert R. Combs, the director, 
believes in giving the pupils of the institution the oppor- 
tunity of hearing music of the highest order, as it can only 
be rendered by masters. ‘ 
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First New York Recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 8. 
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* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato and his touch is extremely 
good. '—New York Times, November 16, 1896 





“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficiént tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.""—New York Sun, November 16, 18% 

“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling.’—New Yors 
Herald, November 16, 1896 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.""—New Vork Morning Advertiser, 
November 16, 1896 


“He plaved it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of al) the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 

sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm,’’"—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 


_ “His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night.”~—.WVew York 
Press, November 16. 1896. 


“ When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but. he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than 1s the way of most artists. The audience felt at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or 
moods above mere musical fireworks."—7he Mail and Express 
New York, November 16, 1896. ¥ 
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Cregorowitsch. 
GREGOROWITSCH, the eminent 


Russian violinist, has come to hold the fort. He is 
an artist not destined to dazzle or to confuse popular judg- 
ment by artificial devices or showy methods. Gregorowitsch 
is asound, thoroughly musical, finished violinist, whose art 
at each appearance grows more and more upon the public 
taste. Already Gregorowitsch has established himself with 
a feeling of permanence in popular favor, while he has 
been welcomed among musicians as an artist of intellectual 
calibre and the earnest musicianly methods which are 
bound to win enduring favor. 

Gregorowitsch was brought here without any advance 
puffery. He made his début before the New York public 
with the American Symphony Orchestra in Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday evening, November 
24, solely upon his merits. The pub- 
lic ear had not been stuffed before- 


HARLES 


tions he would stand emblazoned. He carries them 
always with him, but wears only the Order of Christ 
during a performance, since the others would interfere 
with the handling of his violin. The violin upon which 
he plays is a Guarnerius valued at $1,000—a perfect in- 
strument. 

Aside from his musicianship Gregorowitsch is a man of 
superior intelligence and versatile accomplishments. He 
speaks his native Russian, French, German and a little 
English. He and refined as a 
man. 

He is also one of the best violinists who has ever visited 
this country, recalling many times during a performance 
the Wieniawski of magic fame. Below are appended 
some press criticisms received upon his New York debut. 





is courteous, cordial 





As a truth Gregorowitsch was heard to increased advan- 





artist evidently takes his art and life easily; his style is not conven 
tional nor classic. 

He is a player of talent and attainments, but a player for the 
millions, not for the few.— 7he Sun, November 25 


Mr. Gregorowitsch comes to America with a substantial European 
reputation that was immediately and enthusiastically ratified by 
last evening’s audience. He chose to exploit the more distinctively 
technical side of his powers by playing Wieniawski’s second con- 
but he accomplished it in a manner that left no doubt of his 
His command of the highest technic of the violin 
The heaped up difficulties of the com- 


certo; 
artistic stature. 
is absolute and unfailing. 
position were as nothing in his hands, and were mastered with im- 
pregnable certitude. His bowing strong and free, and in the 
mazes of the most complicated passages his intonation was never 
astray, while with all the impulsive sweep of his playing there was 
never lacking acrystalline and pellucid clearness and the nicest 
sense of proportion. There was something more than technic in Mr 
Gregorowitsch’s performance of this coneerto; there were the un- 
mistakable of glowing 
perament and a sane and vigorous musical 
feeling. But it takes music of a higher order 
than a concerto of Wieniawski to establish 


18 


evidences a tem- 





hand with the loud réclame which 
precedes many artists, and which 
sometimes predisposes an audience 
to enthusiasm. Even the man’s most 
modest merits had not been talked 
about and paragraphed in advance. 
The manner in which Gregorowitsch 
made his first appearance in America 
was dignified and artistic. His appeal 
was made not to a fad, a vogue or the 
disqualified judgment which is the re- 
sult of biased newspaper advertise- 
ment and flattery beforehand ; it was 
made to the true artistic intelligence, 
and the Russian has won his day. 

The enthusiasm created on his dé- 
but, being the result of honest, intel- 
ligent criticism, has proved the key 
to the future career of Gregorowitsch 
in this country. He has come to stay. 
He is an artist to wear, and times 
have already proved it. 

After this first concert Gregoro- 
witsch was directly engaged by Messrs. 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau for their 
following Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and also 
engaged by Messrs. Ruben & An- 
drews for the Metropolitan matinées 
atthe Waldorf. Not only this, but the 
increased application for dates has 
caused his manager, Mr. H. M. Hirsch- 
berg, to raise the original contract for 
forty concerts up to sixty-five, which 
after all will only succeed in covering 
the most prominent among the en- 
gagements proposed. 

Among the numerous cities where 
Gregorowitsch will play are included 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Ohio; Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Boston, and 
several further appearances will be 
made in New York. In St. Paul and 
Minneapolis he will appear with 
Nordica. 

Personally Gregorowitsch is a man 
of refined, genial and sympathetic in- 
terest. He is young, being only twen- 
ty-nine, a native of St. Petersburg and 
son of a gifted musical family, from 
whom he has directly inherited his re- 
markable talents. He showed the usual musical precocity at 
a very childish age, disclosing his special talent for the vio- 
lin by his use of a tiny toy fiddle. From one prominent 
master to another he passed until he reached Wieniawski, 
who, delighted with the youth's ability, undertook his tute- 
lage and predicted for him the future which is now his. He 
was the last pupil Wieniawski taught, but Gregorowitsch 
the pupil left Wieniawski the master a master himself. 
Gregorowitsch was the master, of Bronislaw Hubermann, 
the boy violinist, and a watch presented to him by the 
father of pupil, Hubermann, the violinist always 
carries. 

When Gregorowitsch steps upon the platform the im- 
pression of dignity, confidence and authority is at once 
conveyed. There is nothing aggressive about his bearing, 
but there is the quiet, firm certainty which inspires musical 
belief and satisfaction in an audience. He is medium in 
height, blond, vigorous in physique without stoutness, but 
looks a little older than his years, owing perhaps to the 
seriousness and energy with which he has pursued his art. 
He is the owner of numerous decorations of honor, but 
wears on the stage only the decoration of the Order of 
Christ, a most distinguished honor, which was conferred 
upon him at Lisbon for his superb performances. Gregor- 





his 


owitsch has played with eminent success before the lead. 
ing potentates of the leading cities of Europe. Under the 
direction of Rubinstein he has played repeatedly before the 
Czar. 


Were Gregorowitsch to wear his full host of decora- 





GREGOROWITSCH. 


CHARLES 


tage at his second appearance in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, but the following sufficiently attest this great 
artist’s merits : 


Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch, a Russian violinist, and a pupil of 
Wieniawski, made his American début last evening at Chickering 
Hall, the occasion being the first concert this season of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra. He created a most agreeable impression 
and made it evident that he is a violinist of talent and culture. He 
chose for his introduction his master’s concerto No 2, in D minor, in 
the interpretation of which he showed a well developed technic, a 
fine rhythmic sense and much sentiment. The romanza in the sec- 
ond movement was given in a cantabile that in singing tone was 
all the term indicates. The racial character of the gypsy move- 


The audience seemed to be delighted with Mr. Gregorowitsch. He 
was thrice recalled and then played Popper’s Elfen Dansen, a 'cello 
solo, with piano accompaniment, arranged for the violin. The facili- 
ty of execution he displayed in this pleased the audience again, anda 
second encore was insisted upon, when he played with muted violin 
—more’s the pity !—a dainty berceuse by Godard. It can be said 
that the new violinist scored a popular hit.—NMew York Herald, No- 
vember 25. 


The advent of another violinist was by all means the important 
feature of this concert. The orchestral selections were Gluck’s se- 
rene overture to Iphigenia in Aulis and Mendelssohn's gay Italian 
Symphony. Mr. Gregorowitsch,a Russian, who has studied with 
yoachim and Wieniawski, contributed Wieniawski’s concerto in D 
minor. It is a work of much sensuous beauty, of considerable diffi- 
culty, altogether a fine vehicle for the display of ardent tempera- 
ment and showy execution. These two qualities Gregorowitch pos- 
sesses, together with a gift of easy bowing and facile fingering. The 














ment, which concludes the concerto, was admirably brought out. | 





an artist in the highest places in hisart. Mr 
Gregorowitsch did not manifest last even- 
ing, because there was nothing to call them 
out, the finest qualities of a musician, a 
deep emotional feeling, the poise and se- 
renity of the noblest art; he may show later 
whether or not he possesses them. In the 
mean time, the fact that he is a violinist of 
most interesting and engaging qualities and 
of the most consummate attainments is as- 
sured. The audience was stirred to great 
enthusiasm by his performance, and called 
him again and again. He played first a 
piece in the style of a Perpetuum Mobile 
by Popper, and then a dainty little melody 
Vevember 25 


by Godard.— 7ribune, 


Chickering Hall was crowded, and the au- 
dience became very enthusiastic over the 
the Russian violinist, Mr 
Charles Gregorowitsch. He played a Wie- 
niawski concerto, which affords little scope 
for expression, wherefore the player's at- 
could not be fairly 


performances of 


tainments in this line 
gauged, but he showed that his bow com- 
mands a pure tone, while his left hand con 
orrect intonation, and is master 
all the secrets and difficulties of technical 
He is an excellent artist, whose 


trols a « of 


execution 
future appearances will be looked forward 


to with pleasure. The audience made him 
add ‘two extra pieces.--Evening Post, No- 
vember 25 

A music-loving audience filled Chickering 





Hall last evening, drawn by the first concert 
of the American Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Mr.Sam Franko. Mr. Gregoro- 
witsch, a Russian violinist, who made his 
first appearance, w@s received with evi- 


dences of warm appreciation 

But symphony and orchestra were over- 
shadowed by the soloist—Mr. Charles Gre- 
gorowitsch, a Russian violinist. He came 
almost unheralded and made his début at a 
organization not yet 
His success 


concert given by an 

established in public 

was instantaneous 
He is entitled to a place among the great 

violinists of the day. His playing is indi- 

authoritative, refined, tender, and 
His technic is of the best 

It is normally 


favor 


vidual, 
soulful 

Histone is of varying size 
a medium tone, but it grows in volume when 
extracted from the G string. It a bit 
“ scratchy,” but in spite of that it has a ca- 


ts 


ressing quality 

Mr. Gregorowitsch 
second concerto, especially the second move- 
ment, with rare charm. As encores he played 
a transcription, by Car! Halir, of Popper's 
‘cello piece, Elfentanz, a sort of “ perpetuum 
mobile,” with great technical accuracy, and another transcription, 
a berceuse by Godard, on muted strings, with exquisite softness 
and tenderness and with a legato that was really extraordinary 

After his great success last evening he will certainly be heard 
again.— World, November 25. 


played Wieniawski's 


Of course a great part of the interest that attracted the large audi- 
ence attached to the first appearance of the soloist, Mr. Charies 
Gregorowitsch. His choice of Wieniawski’s second concerto did 
not seem very musicianly, though it might be assigned to a desire to 
render homage to the composer, who was also the violinist’s teacher, 
and with whom he studied the concerto. But in truth Gregorowitsch 
is one of those violinists of whom it does not much matter what he 
plays, so much he revels, and leads his hearers to revel, in the mere 
beauty of the successions of tones he draws from his instrument 
From the time when the Russian violinist began to “play along” 
with the orchestra in the tutti that precedes the entrance of the solo 
instrument it was evident that he was an assured and well equipped 
performer, and before he had completed the first movement he had 
insured his welcome. 

His tone is not very large, though it is larger than that of most of 
the violinists to whom he may be likened; with that of Sauret, for 
example, but it is beautifully delivered and graded, and with mathe- 
matical exactness of intonation. The third movement, ala Zingara, 
the only one which has much musical value beyond mere virtuosity, 
was played with all the willfulness and spirit that belong to it, and the 
violinist concluded in a storm of deserved applause. He responded to 
it with a rapid and difficult study ofthe moto perpetuo kind, an elfen - 
tanze of Popper for ’cello transcribed for violin, and after another en- 
core of unmistakable heartiness played with a muted instrument 
another transcription from a composition for ‘cello, a berceuse by 
Godard. 

Altogether the first concert of the American Symphony was 
a pronounced success, a thoroughly studied performance, and 
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gives excellent prospects for the remaining concerts of the season.— | 
Times, November a5. 


The concert served to introduce Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch, a 
Russian violinist, about whom little had been heard. If Mr. Gregoro- 
witsch maintains on future occasions the high standard he set for 
himself last evening a great deal will be heard about him, for he is 
one of the best artists who have come herein recent years. Possess- 
ing an admirable technic, he subordinates it and turns it to account 
in interpreting the meaning and thought of the music. He makes 
the composer supreme ; the executant’s province is merely to put 
forth the ideas embodied in the piece in such form that his hearers 
may best realize what inspired the writer. In the Wieniawski con- 
certo, while the difficulties are such as to be quite apparent and the 
work is none too full of musical thought, Mr. Gregorowitsch led the 
audience above and beyond mere admiration for manual dexterity. 
There was more subtle magnetism about his work than has been 
manifested in the solo performances of any other pianist or violinist 
who has made his appearance here this year. This was the prom- 
jnent characteristic of his playing. Its more prosaic good qualities 
consisted of a full, rich, vibrant tone, sturdy strength and power, 
and a fluency and accuracy that were quite equal to any demands 
of the score. 

Mr. Gregorowitsch's work appealed to his hearers so strongly that 
he was obliged to play two numbers not on the program, a tran- 
scription by Carl Halir of Popper's ’cello piece, Eifentanz, and a 
berceuse by Godard, more familiar as a song.—Mai/l and Express, 
November 25. 





The first concert, last night, of the American Symphony Orchestra | - I it ie P . 
in Chickering Hall gave the public a pleasant surprise by making | r the opera last W ednesday that stale and most 
it acquainted with the Russian violinist, Charles Gregorowitsch. | 
As he was preceded by almost no réclame, and as celebrated Euro- given with this cast 
pean virtuosi usually make their début, unless when they give their 
own concerts, inthe Philharmonic or Symphony concerts at Carne- | 
gie Hall, no great expectations were aroused. But at once, im- 
mediately after the first movement of the Wieniawski D minor con- 
certo, probably everyone in the hall recognized that they had before 
them an artist of the first rank. Gregorowitsch has not a specially 
large, but a very warm tone, a very lively temperament and admir- 
able technic of right and left hand. Occasionally the bowing looked 
somewhat awkward, but it only looked so. In reality the bow lies 





PN cEidckstdnnserecbpegetnnce See eees ..Mme. Mantelli 
Dama d’Onore...... cccceveccccceccccccccccccc MEO, MENOPERCIEter 
Margherita di Valois ..... Mile. Marie Engle 
Raoul di Nangis........... saath dds odetten stab ind M. Jean de Reszké 
Conte Gi Gam Bris....ccceecneess pias keene oetemnn M. Lassalle 
Comte Gl MeVSTS...ccccce csccteocces bile Gtneseaiined Sig. Ancona 
Huguenot soldier.... M. Jacques Bars 


close on the string, and neither in the upward nor the downward | T@VAMMES .......seeeeereee cneerenscceseeneeeeeenes se sees Sig I. Corsi 
stroke is anything to be desired as to smoothness. He possesses Bp FR var i'k das 0c ccncunsndecteprevetesrentin s+etioness teesees Sig. Viviani 
also a very light and precise staccato. The impression is created | M@UTeVEert .......0+eeceeeeerereee ceeee Sig de V aschetti 
that the tone which Gregorowitsch produces ought properly to be | De Cosse....-.-..-...++ teteegeeeecseserseer cscs ce soe: SIR. Vanni 
larger, but it seems as if his instrument had a somewhat veiled Marcello SGccwes esos secscoseceosovcess eoende ...M. Ed. de Reszké 
tone. Those of the’ audience who still remember Wieniawski’s | Premiére danseuse tteseneeneecceueaseerees 26s Mile. Marthe Irmler 
playing would undoubtedly recognize a slight resemblance between The incidental divertissement by the eonge do baltes. 
COR csrcnconnes ere = 


his and .Gregorowitsch’'s style —New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, No- 
vember 35, 18%. Mme. Felia Litvinne made her debut as Valentina, or 


rather her rentrées, for she sang here with Mapleson over 


The first concert of the American Symphony Orchestra at Chick- 
ering Hall last Tuesday evening was an artistic success. The solo- | 4 decade ago. 
ist of the evening was Herr Gregorowitsch, the last imported | with authority and skill. Her voice is powerful and has a 
violinist, but not “ the last in my heart.” He played the Wieniawski tendency to wabble, and her lower tones are rich and pleas- 
concerto with a small, rather veiled, but very sweet and musical 
tone, and had a decided success. In compliance with the applause 
of the public he gave as encores the Elfenntdnze of Popper-Halir, 
and the Joscelin Romanze of Godard. It was an enjoyable evening. 

—~New Yorker Revue, November 20, 1806 


Marcello her rhythms were more than elastic, but the 
scene closed brilliantly and Mme. Litvinne was recalled. 
In the final duo she was at her best and gave us some 
strong acting and singing. She will be a valuable addition 
to Mr. Grau's forces. 

The new Russian singer is a blonde, is a sister-in-law of 





In the first concert of the American Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
in Chickering Halla Russian violinist made his début, of whom it | 
may be easily prophesied that he will be one of the lions of the sea- 
son. The appearance of Herr Chas. Gregorowitsch was awaited | Edouard de Reszké,and has the physical stature of a Brun- 
with natural curiosity, especially as the report was current that he | f£7/da. She is evidently a routiniére. 
was the teacher of Bronislaw Hubermann, and hence something 
extraordinary was expected from him, but his performance threw : : 
into the shade every anticipation of his talent. Herr Gregorowitsch ance of The Huguenots always is. Itisone of those ex- 
played the second Wieniawski concerto in D minor, and, in reply to | asperating works that is never wonderfully good or bad. 
loud applause, gave Popper's Elfenntanze and a chanson by Godard, | People who like their music by the yard flock to this opera. 


If the public could have had its way he would have been compelled | Jean de Reszké was the same sterling Raouw/, and was in | 


to give a whole recital. The applause seemed asif it would never | ~ =" H ith d : 
finish. To give a final judgment on this artist is hardly possible | fine voice. e sang wit great power an pene. 


with the Wieniawski concerto, for it displayed the performer mainly | Edouard de Reszké was a magnificent Marce//o, and Las- 
on the virtuos» side. Herr Gregorowitsch, however, was here at his | salle's voice had some of its old-time color. His San Aris 
best ; his technic is quite astounding. Throughout he disdained to | is always picturesque. Ancona was Di Nevers, and, Mel- 


throw sand into the eyes and flageolets into the earsof his hearers, bon tal ind s the O wee ares ttily by 
his delivery is thoroughly sfirifua/, his phrasing impeccable, and CSR G TRRITPOSS, CHS [LO0EN WEE CURE Very Promny by 


he despises all tricks of virtuosity. He knows, too, how to elicit | Marie Engle. 
from his instrument a peculiarly soft, caressing tone. The ro- Mantelli got hearty applause for her artistic singing of 
mance of the concerto was really sung, and so was Godard’s chanson. | Nobil Signor. The ballet was headed by Marthe Irmler. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the tone, although of | The chorus enjoyed itself, for in Meyerbeer the chor = 
admirable clearness, is only small, but was ample for Chickering 4 oe — atte piety y rf . a 
Hall.—New Yorker Morgen Journal, November 25, 18d. | king. Signor Bevignani conducted with skill. The at- 
tendance was large. 

Friday night Lohengrin was sung and in German. This 

was the cast : 








A Danish Singer.—The young Danish singer Val- 
borg Anderson, who is reported to have a phenomenal 
voice, was for four years a nursein a Copenhagen hospital, | gisa von Brabant.......... seececcvceeceeeeececesss- Mme, Emma Eames 
where she used to sing to her patients. One of them spoke | Ortrud.............csseseeeseecceeceeeeeeeneceeeeees .+..Mlle. Olitzka 


of her ability to Professor Rosenfeld, who gave her instruc- Heinrich der Vogler, deutscher Koenig.............M. Ed. de Reszké 
: Friedrich von Telramund, brabantischer Graf..Mr. David Bispham 
tion preparatory to h s 4 
P ” 7 eee the stage Der Heerufer des Koenigs............. eeceposowce M. Maurice de Vries 
OR SALE—A genuine Guarnerius (Pietro, 1721) violin. | Lohengrin......... MF Ras) SAR seneeseeeeesM. Jean de Reszké | 


A beautiful specimem of the period of perfection of Conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl. 


the old masters. In point of condition, beauty of model, 
purity of tone and rare brilliancy of the red-gold lac 
(varnish), it is pre-eminently one of the finest instruments 
ever offered on the market. Price, $2,500. Address 
J. Leonard Hoffman, 788 George street, Baltimore, Md. 


Maary H deaveffitd> 


SOPRANO. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITALS. —azt. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 118 W. 13th st... New York. | 


It was a performance that at once lifted the season into 
a fulfillment and a promise. Need we say that Anton 
Seidl conducted? The greatest living Wagner conduc- 
tor was at his best, and it is a wonderful best. The or- 
chestra boiled and sang, wept and whispered. It was the 





Louise St. John 
Westervelt, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, 











tiresome of operas. Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, was 


| Valentina Sateitincimeaaaiemecinense carstiob yeni ak ae 


She is an artist of sound training and sings | 


ing. She was nervous, of course, and in the duo with | 


The performance was an excellent one. The perform- | 


29 





true Wagner orchestra, without which a Wagner perform- 
ance is a hollow imposture. 

The cast was a strong one. It consisted of a combina- 
| tion of nationalities that would have made Wagner stare 
if he had been on earth instead of sipping ambrosial 
mead with wish-maidens in Walhalla. Three Poles, two 
Americans and one Belgian sang the curious history of 
Elsa af Brabant and one Lohengrin, Knight of the Swan, 
son of Parziva/, and it is with pride that we record the 
triumphs of Eames and Bispham. 

The £/sa of Eames has always been a lovely picture and 
irreproachably sung. Last Friday night it was a vital and 
‘most moving creation. She sang with passion and an ab- 
| solute sinking of self in the part. Her second act was ex- 
quisite in tenderness, and the scene in the bed chamber 

| full of passion and color. It was the best singing this 
| gifted and beautiful woman has yet vouchsafed us. 

Jean de Reszké was superb. His voice was thrilling ia 
| sweetness and power. His Lohengrin is an ideal embodi- 
| ment. He gives us an intimate human note, but the 
character is throughout silver tipped by the supernatural. 
His adieu to the swan is a masterpiece. Edouard de 
Reszké was a noble Frederick the Fowler aud David 
Bispham surprised us by his sterling impersonation of 
Telramund. 

It was a well rounded piece of acting in which the crafty, 
sinister attributes of Lohengrin’s foe were clearly pre- 
sented. He gave us some new and admirable stage *' busi- 
ness.” Mr. Bispham’s voice was in fine condition and he 
used it artistically and sang most musically. He more 
| than deserved the applause which was so prodigally show- 
| ered upon the singers and Seidl. 

The Ortrud was Olitzka. She deserves the heartiest 
| praise for her impassioned acting and singing. M. de 
| Vries was the Hera/d, or, rather, M. de Vries was not the 
Herald. He was the one blot on an otherwise grateful 
| and finished performance. 

| Mr. Seidl led his own orchestra, and the effect was strik- 
| ing. The homogenity of the cast—in a word, the remark- 
| able work equally done by all the artists—made the even- 

















































































ing what it was ; and Seidl conducted, as one admirer said, 
** like a god.” 

The continued illness of Melba and Plangon forced the 
| management to cancel the Faust performance intended for 
Thanksgiving evening. Lucia was not sung at the 
| matinée, La Favorita being substituted, in which Mantelli 
| distinguished herself and Plangon reappeared. Saturday 
| evening, at the second popular performance, Aida was 


given. Here is the personnel of the cast as printed : 





D DBDs occ d8c6000ns00vet00c5058seebs stcccestee .Mme. Felia Litvinne 
| Una Sacerdotessa.............- o6b0 ccnedbéooses Mile. Bauermeister 
| RAPIBEEE, 0000 ccc cccncsesce cecscccescesoncessoseces ..+++eeMme. Mantelli 
| AMOMASTO .......0ceeceeeeeeecceceeeees eereeeaeeaneenenenes Sig. Ancona 
NEE Bic 00000 cvs ccccvcccccccccecoceseesensbese cooensseesees M. Plancgos 
DBD Reseccovccscccccccvcccssovce ecccce 

We MOSRAIOTS. 00000 siccevsesoveccessecs 

RD GRERSS o ccncccccscocovsessecesecenceegeosoees --.. Sig. Antonio Ceppi 


Incidental dance by the corps de ballet 
Conductor, Sig. Bevignani. 
The audience, while not large, was fiercely enthusiastic, 

and at the end of the third act made as much noise as if at 
a gala performance. The cast was different from the 
| names printed on the program. Mantelli was replaced by 
Olitzka, Campanari appeared instead of Ancona and for 
| Plangon we got Castlemary. The Avmg was sung by Vas- 
| chetti and Castlemary was Ramfis. Litvinne and Antonio 
Ceppi sang as announced. Signor Bevignani, a sterling 
conductor, was called before the curtain. The new Rha- 
dames is as big and as broad as Tamagno, but he has not 
Tamagno’s vocal volume. His voice is small and pene- 
trating. In quality it is musical and he sings well. He 
did good work in the third act, singing with great fire and 
freedom. 

Litvinne confirmed the good impression of her formed 
last Wednesday. She was short breathed in her phrasing 
in the early part of the evening, and robbed Peter to pay 
| Paul, for after every prolonged effort she dropped a note 





| of the succeeding phrase. But in O Patria Mia and dur- 

ing the act she sang with feeling, if not great finesse, and 
she was dramatic in the duo with RAadames. Campanari 
was a superb Amonasro. His voice is one of the best 
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baritones on this side of the Atlantic, and he has improved 
greatly in his acting. He was literally cheered by the ex- 
citable foreign contingent in the house. Olitzka was at 
her best. She sang the great scene with fervor and author- 
ity. She was recalled several times. She has tempera- 
ment. 

On Monday night Die Meistersinger was sung by the 
same cast which has already been been heard in the opera 
this season. MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, 
Bispham, de Vries, d’Aubigne and Mmes. Eames and 
Bauermeister interpreted the principal réles. The opera 
was sung in Italian and Sig. Mancinelli directed. On 


Wednesday ‘evening Roméo et Juliette will be sung in 


French under Sig. Mancinelli’s direction, with a cast in- 
cluding MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, Bars 
and de Vries, and Mmes. Melba, Belina and Bauermeister. 
On Friday evening Mme. Melba will sing for the first time 
the réle of Violetta in La Traviata. MM. Cremonini, An- 
cona and Bars, and Mmes. Bauermeister and Van Cauteren 
will also be heard. Sig. Bevignani will direct. At the 
Saturday matinée, under Anton Seidl'’s baton, MM. Edou- 
ard and Jean de Reszké, David Bispham and de Vries, with 
Mmes. Eames and Olitzka, will sing Lohengrin in German. 

There will be two popular performances this week. The 
first will take place on Wednesday afternoon, when Aida 
will be sung by a cast including MM. Ceppi, Ancona, and 
Plancon, and Mmes. Litvinne, Mantelli and Bauermeister. 
There will be a regular series of these matinées, and the 
operas will be sung with the usual attention to scenery and 
costumes. On Saturday night Il Trovatore will be given 
by MM. Ceppi, Campanari and Castlemary, and Mmes. 
Litvinne and Mantelli. Sig. Bevignani will conduct at both 
performances. 





Inez Grenelli.— Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing with the Symphony Orchestra, of Scranton, 
at the Scranton Opera House, on December3. Her recent 
appearances have been extremely successful. 

Juanito Manen.—A violin recital will be tendered to 
the press by the Spanish virtuoso Jyanito Manen, who 
has just arrived in the United States after a most success- 
ful tour abroad, at the recital hall of the olian Com- 
pany, No. 18 West Twenty-third street, Thursday, De- 
cember 3, 1896, at 3 o’clock 1n the afternoon. 


Jeanne Franko Concert.—Miss Jeanne Franko, vio- 
linist, will give a concert in Steinway Hall on December 
11, Itis always a pleasure to hear this musicianly artist 
play. She will be assisted by Miss Celia Schiller, piano; 
Mr. Hans Kronold, ‘cello; Mr. Conrad Behrens, basso, 
and Mr. Max Liebling, accompanist. Miss Franko plays 
also with the Apollo Club, Brooklyn, on December 8. 

A New Tenor in New York.—Mr. Samuel Blight 
Johns, tenor, late of Chicago and Indianapolis, a singer who 
has won success in the West in concert and oratorio, has 
decided to settle permanently in New York. 

Beethoven Maennerchor.— The concert of the 
Beethoven Maennerchor on Sunday night, under Director 
Herman Spielter, was a thoroughgoing success. The 
soloists were Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, the contralto, and 
Hans Kronold, 'cellist, who made an excellent impression. 
Mrs. Jacoby was in suberb voice, and sang with artistic 
expression and power. 

Gertrude May Stein.—Miss Stein has again distin- 
guished herself as De/z/ah with the Arion Club at Provi- 
dence. The following are excerpts from among the press 
notices received : 

Another delightful feature of the concert was the convincing 
vocalism and charming singing of Miss Gertrude May Stein. Aside 
from her warm, rich tone, sure aud satisfying method, the distin- 
guished soloist’s personal appearance contributed an appreciated 
share of the evening’s pleasure. No one doubted her ability to com- 
pass every part of her allotted share, either in music or expression, 
and as the work progressed this thought developed full appreciation 
of her wonderful powers, charmingly satisfying.— Providence News. 
November 21. 





Miss Stein was an admirable Delilah. Her beautiful voice, artistic 
delivery and keen sense af musical proportion are always evidenced 
in everything she undertakes. We seldom hear so thoroughly satis- 
factory a singer. The Chicago tenor, Mr. George Hamlin, hasa 
voice of agreeable quality and sings beautifully in mezza voce, but 
has hardly the power for the great climaxes of Samson, nor did his 
forcing help the matter..-Providence Journal, November 21. 

Leo Stern.—Mr. Leo Stern, the celebrated London 
violoncellist, sails for America on the White Star steamship 
Majestic December 30, arriving in New York in ample 
time to play at a number of social functions before his 
engagement with the Chicago orchestra. Seldom hasa 
musician from over the water come to us with such social 
prestige as Mr. Stern. An intimate friend and companion 
of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, whose instructor 
en the ‘cello he also was, Mr. Stern has for several seasons 
been much sought after by the smart London set. This 
spring he was a guest of H. R. H. Queen Victoria, at 
Balmoral and Windsor, for a fortnight, during which time 
he played for Her Majesty nearly every evening, Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg being on each occasion his accom- 
panist. Mr. Stern has many pleasant souvenirs of these 
and other similar visits to Balmoral and Windsor, in the 
shape of costly presents, accompanied by the most de- 
lightful letters from Her Majesty, thanking him for his 
music, 











HE musical event of the week, to me at least, 
was the first public service of the American Guild of 
Organists, at Saint Bartholomew's, known among the 
clergy as ‘‘Doctor Greer’s Church,"’ and among musicians 
as ‘‘ Harry Warren's Church.’’ In reality, however, if it 
is anybody’s church it is the Vanderbilt church, for this 





family has given the church over $1,000,000 at sundry 
times, the last instance of the sort being the $250,000 left 
it by the recently deceased good woman, the venerable 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

A grander, loftier, more elevating and inspiring musico- 
religious service cannot be imagined! First, the rich, 
beautiful interior, then the vast congregation, and most 
important of all, that which called together the choir of 
over a hundred singers, the music. The magnificent $50,- 
000 electric organ with its 100 speaking stops, famous or- 
ganists, three crack ‘choirs (Saint Bartholomew's, South 
Reformed, All Souls’), an address by Bishop Potter; all 
these factors united in producing a memorable event, one 
of solemn dignity and musical grandeur. Arrayed in 
brand new vestments of purple and white, the choir en- 
tered in regular processional, then Mr. Brewer played a 
Guilmant adagio, during which we had a taste of the start- 
lingly human-like vox humana stop, a veritable ‘‘ angels’ 
chorus.’’ The Gregorian chant, all sung within a com- 
pass of five notes, came next, followed by an a cappella 
anthem by Martin, sung in marvelously good time and 
style. Here came the declaration of the religious prin- 
ciples of the American Guild of Organists, which I sub- 
join, and which I commend to every organist in the land: 

We believe that the office of music in Christian worship is a Sacred 
oblation Before the Most High. 

We believe that they who are set as choirmasters and as organists 
in the house of God ought themselves to be persons of devout con- 
duct, teaching the ways of earnestness in the choirs committed to 
their charge. 

We believe that unity of purpose and fellowship of life between 
ministers and choirs should be everywhere established and main- 
tained 

- The noticeable feature of this was the variegated heads 
of hair observable on this worthy body; as they stood there 
one could see black hair, white hair, yellow hair, brown 
hair, gray hair, red hair and no hair at all—indeed, the 
number of bald headed men was striking! As to color 
there was everything under the sun but green. Pardon 
this light and (h) airy digression! 

Mr. Shelley’s improvisation (on themes, as afterward 
discovered, from the anthem which followed) was thor- 
oughly in keeping with the occasion, a very musical and 
interesting performance; the principal subject was the 
march-like melody belonging to the words, How Beautiful 
Upon the Mountains, in the Stainer anthem, followed by 
an allegretto in 3-4 time, the whole thing working up to the 
anthem proper. Ever since this same Shelley ran off with 
both first and second prizes offered by the Chicago Apollo 
Club for the best male choruses, away back in 1885, I have 
kept my weather eye on him, and look for still greater 
things. 

The offertory with Mr. Smith at the organ, Mrs. Clem- 
entine de Vere-Sapio singing the solo, closing with a high 
B, was again a noteworthy part of the service. Handel s 
Hallelujah chorus was sung at the presentation of alms, 
Mr. MacFarlane handling the organ in masterly fashion, 
and the chorus covering itself with glory. Then followed 
the hymn to St. Anne, in which the congregation joined, 
and in this a volume of sound rolled forth noble in the 
extreme. The Amen chorus aiter the dismissal, sung a 
cappella, was again an admirable performance, worthy the 
occasion. Mr. Woodman played well two uninteresting 
movements from a Mendelssohn sonata, the recessional 
hymn was sung, the last amen came from the distance, 
and what was probably the grandest service ever held in 
Saint Bartholomew’s was over. The whole affair was well 
planned and right worthily executed, Bishop Potter's ad- 
dress fitting and helpful, and the service proper, with Mr. 
Richard Henry Warren at the organ, simply beautiful! 
The organ behaved well, the only noticeable annoyance 
being a little F cipher during the second verse of the pro- 
cessional; this soon ceased, however. 

Well done, members of the American Guild of Or. 
ganists! 

The first of the monthly Chickering invitation musicales 
was a pleasant occasion, Mr. Richard Hoffman being the 
belle of the ball, as it were. Mr. de Gogorza, baritone, sang, 
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Dumky Trio, opus 90, finished the program. ‘‘ Wot’s a 
dumky?"’ queried a hearer. ‘‘That's Dutch for donkey,” 
suggested another. Mr. Dannreuther says it means 
** moods,’’ however. Well, it certainly was Moody, and 
it just as surely was not Sankey ! Tra-la, Hold the Fort, 
for Iam Drinking, Throw Out the Beltline or Clothesline 
or whatever it is, Pull for the Store, Sister, &c., and like- 


wise and again tra-la! 


The first lecture recital of the season by Edmund J. 
Myer, subject tone color and tone character, illustrated | 
vocally by Mr. Allan G. Waterous, basso cantante, and as~ 
sisted by Miss Edytha Fuller, soprano; Miss Grace Couch, 
contralto; Mr. G. E. Woodhouse, tenor, and Miss Helen 
A. Hasbrouck, drew together many people vocally inclined | 
and a pleasant and profitable evening was spent at Mr. 


Myer’s studio. 


The Parish Club (a paper I once wrote for printed this 
‘Irish Club’’) of the ,Church of the Beloved Disciple, at 
Madison avenue and Eighty-ninth street, gave a very in- 
teresting entertainment recently, the special \features of 
which were soprano solos (Rainbows and Lady Mine, 
by C. B. Hawley) by Miss Adele M. Arnold, sung in 
brilliant fashion; tenor solos, by Mr. Charles Abercrombie; 
a baritone solo, by Mr. George Fleming, who is a veri- 
table double of George W. Fergusson, and piano solos by 


Mr. F,. W. Riesberg. 


Do you know genial Arthur D. Woodruff? I am begtn- 
ning to, and am glad of it. He is a pretty busy man these | 
days, what with a constant procession of vocal pupils here 
in his Fifth avenue studio, over Mason & Hamlin’s, a large | 


class in the Oranges, and several choruses under his baton. 
Of these, the Orange Musical Art Society of sixty women 


is one of the best. They will give two concerts this sea- | 


son, with eminent soloists, and are at present studying 
the Rose of Avondale,’by Mrs. H. A. A. Beach, Moonlight, 


by Hollaender, and Saint-Saéns' Spring Song. Mrs. Alex- | 


ander King is president of the club, and Mrs. Colonel 
Ryan one of the most active and capable of the various 
chairmen, or chairwomen, which is it ? 

Mr. Woodruff's former organist of the Church of the In- 
carnation, known here as Miss Augusta Lowell, but now 
Mrs. E. A. Garthwaite, wife of the mining engineer of 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa, writes him a 
twenty page letter, in which she mentions the big English 
organ there, also the string quartet club, and finally that she 
is herself busy ‘‘in teaching the young idea how to scoot;”’ 
all young Garthwaites, and 


she has three ‘* young ideas,’ 
all sprouting organists, of course! An enterprising pupil 
of Mr. Woodruff’s is Miss Carrie Cleveland, soprano, now 


residing in St. Paul, Minn., who is forming a chorus of | 


female voices, and will wield the conductor's stick. 
Mlle. Camille Seygard, the soprano, is again occupying 
her pretty flat on Seventh avenue and Fifty-second street, 


after a short Western trip, in which’ she covered 3,000 | 


miles. She sings next week in East Orange, in Jensen’s 
Feast of Adonis, Bruch's Fair Ellen, and also several solo 
numbers. With Seidl and his orchestra she appears be- 
fore the;next Harmonie Club (private concert), in a Sun- 


day night Damrosch concert at the Brooklyn Institute on 


December 2, at Francis Fischer Powers’ next musicale, 
and in Toledo soon. She sang in Springfield, Mass., last 
Tuesday. Busy body! 

Messrs. Edward and W. F. Mollenhauer, of the Inter- 
national Conservatory of Music, on Forty-second street, 
have recovered their long-lost fiddles, a $3,000 Guarnerius 
and a fine Benetti; also a $500 Belgian bow, rendered of 


greater intrinsic worth because of the 3 carat diamond set 


in the frog. These were ‘‘ swiped ’’ by a skillful sneak 
thief during the temporary absence of the owners, pawned 
for $7 in Grand street, and there recovered. When the 
‘‘uncle "’ who had them in temporary charge realized the 


treasure he had unconsciously guarded, and that the piece | 


of glass in the violin bow,was a yenowine diamond, he sim 
ply fell on the floor in a heap, muttering Teutonic- 
Hebraic imprecations such as Lausekerl-Hundsknecht- 
Donnerundblitzen ! 

Young Mr. Mollenhauer tells thrilling tales of his South 
American trip three years ago, of hunting experiences, 
attacks by treacherous bushmen, in which the photog 
rapher connected with the party was killed with a war 
club, and exhibits native implements of warfare, a som- 
brero which a heavy blow with a machete fails to pierce, 
bills of fare with certain delicacies ‘‘ ala Mollenhauer,”’ 


and many other interesting things. Ja, ja, as the traveler | 
poet Heine says, ‘‘ Und wenn Man eine Reise thut, so | 


kann Man ‘was erzihlen.’’ The young Emil H. Mollen- 
hayer who died last week, aged twenty-seven, was a son 
of the deceased ‘cellist, Heinrich, who died in 1892. 

An affair of a musical convivial character was the re- 
ception and musical given by Mr. Heinrich Meyn and Dr. 
Chapman last Friday evening in their Fifty-first street 
house. 


women, singers of note and prominent society people, all 
come together by one impulse—the musical art. A most 
enjoyable and informal program was rendered by Miss 
Adele Lewing, Messrs. Heinrich Meyn, Dr. Chapman, | 
Gerrit Smith, Tom Karl,’ Mackenzie Gordon and F. W. 
Riesberg, solo pianist and accompanist. 


Others who 


Here were gathered . handsomely begowned | 


| were present were Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Adams, of 
| Long Island; Mr. Whitney Coombs, Mr. Walter J. Baus- 
man, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Hyatt. The feast of raisins and 
flow of bowl was unlimited; to paraphrase Shakespeare 
Two beer, or not two beer, 
That’s the question, 
and generally ‘twas settled that t’ree beer was besser als 
zwei bier! 

Mr. Francis Fischer Powers gave the first of his soirée 
musicales Saturday morning in the underground recital 
hall in Carnegie’s. Society turned out en masse. A 
criticism of the concert will be found elsewhere. The fol- 
lowing were present: 

Mrs. Albert Bierstadt, Mrs. Edward Knox, Mrs. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, Mrs. J. H. Lane, the Misses 
Lane, Mr. and Mrs. Titus Meigs, Mr.and Mrs. D. P. Merwin, Mrs 
Charles I. Hudson, Mrs. Alfred Martin, Mrs. Harris K. Smith, Mrs. 
Henry Roso, Mrs. James L. Blair, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. Edward 
Copeland Wallace, Mrs. Harry Horton, Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mrs 
Frank Hastings, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. Henry Valentine, Miss 
Valentine, Miss Post, Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. “Villiam Hoggson, Mrs. F 
Coit Johnson, Mrs. Wm. Etherington, Miss Charlotte Powers, Mrs 
Frank Doubleday, Mrs. Morris Parkinson and Mrs. Waterhouse 

Mrs. Frederick Betts, Mrs. Frank Wesson, Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 
Miss (iuernsey, Mrs. Colonel Ingersoll, Mrs. Gamaliel St. John, Mrs. 
Wallace C. Andrews, Mrs. Robert Endicott, Mrs. Elbridge Gerry 
Snow, Mrs. Howard Duffield, Miss Beckel, Mrs. Alfred Davis, Mrs. 
Swenson, Miss Nora Swensen, Mrs. C. C. Worthington, Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt DeForest, Mrs. Augustin Daly and others 

Mrs. Shannah M. Jones, the Pittsburg soprano, who 
sang with Seid!’s Orchestra at Coney Island last summer, 
was in town last week. She left Buffalo, where she occu- 
pied a high position musically, for Pittsburg, where her 
salary has been the highest ever paid a church singer 
there. It is her expectation and intention to fill a place 

Mark that name, J-o-n-e-s, plain Jones—a 


here later. 





| misfit name, for she is decidedly not plain Jones, but a | 


very pretty and attractive young woman of the brunette 
type. a brilliant piano player and gvod musician. I say, 
mark that not altogether unusual or conspicuous name, 
for you'll hear more of her, sure! 


St. Paul’s Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal), of Buffalo, 
was another visitor here, and an observant and delighted 
listener at the choir guild service. He has had an unusual 
experience. Ten years ago he went to Berlin, Germany, 
where he studied the piano with Scharwenka a couple of 
winters. On his return he played for a year in an Episco- 
pal church, where there was a quartet and chorus; then 
stepped into his present distinguished position, with no 
previous experience whatever in training a boy choir, suc- 
ceeding where other and experienced men had failed. 
He followed Samuel J. Gilbert, who was obliged to leave 
because of his fondness for liquids other than water; C. 
Wesley Pyne and a Mr. Carter, neither of whom could 
manage things. The moral is evident: to become a pro- 
ficient and successful Episcopal organistechoirmaster 
hasten and study the piano with Xaver Scharwenka for 


two seasons! 

Mr. David Bispham, who some people persist in calling 
English, but who is as good and lively an American as can 
be found (he hails from the city of Brotherly Love), sings 
with the Hindel and Haydn Society, of Boston, December 
20 and 21, and the weeks before with his old Sangesbriider, 
the Orpheus, of Philadelphia. He also gives a recital there 
this week, in conjunction with Miss Marguerite Hall and 
violinist Gregorowitsch. If there is any singer now before 
the public who has reason to be in an enviable state of 
mind it is this same hearty Bispham, for everything he 
has done has been a success. A peep into his beautiful 
apartments in an uptown hotel discloses a cheery, healthy 
looking young man, whose ‘‘ come in"’ and cordial hand 
shake betoken content and peace of mind! And now if 
some yentle reader will kindly tell me whether this pres- 
ent weather (76° in the shade) is summer or winter; also 
whether to wear my lung pad or my mosquito netting 
suit, he, she or it will convey a favor on the writer. But 
hist! the Wee Kidlet informeth me vociferously that 
““"tupper _weddy, ‘tupper-on-'a-tabull, popsy,’’ so more 
later. F, W. Riesserc. 








New York Symphony Concert.—The second concerts 
of the New York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, 
director, will take place at Carnegie Hall on Friday after- 
noon, December 4, at 2:15, and Saturday evening Decem- 
ber 5, at 8:15. Herr Carl Halir will be the soloist. 
Following is the program 

Symphony, Romeo and Juliet—Feast at the House of Capulet, 
Love Scene, Queen Mab, Berlioz; Gesangsscene, for violin solo, 
with orchestra, Spohr, Herr Carl Halir; overture, Spring, Gold- 
mark: Rondo Cappriccioso, for violin solo, with orchestra, Saint- 
Saéns, Herr Carl Halir; Fire Charm from Die Walktire, Wagner. 


Alida Varena.—The following notice was obtained by 
Mlle. Alida Varena in Baltimore : 

Miss Alida Varena, of Baltimore, was the soloist at the Peabody 
concert yesterday afternoon. She sang Haydn's With Verdure 
Cla¢, Handel’s Angels Ever Bright and Fair, an air from Massenet’s 
opera, Hérodiade, and the familiar scene and air from Faust. She 
also gave six songs by Chopin, Grieg, Bendel, Goring Thomas, 
James H. Rogers and Henri W. Renfrok. Her voice has consider- 
able volume. She sang with earnestness and intelligence, and her 
| enunciation was clear.—Sa/timore American, November 7. 





Mr. Andrew T. Webster, organist and choirmaster of | 











LATEST. 


—__ > __—_ 


T is a little premature to announce any successor 
| to the late William Steinway as president of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, but if Mr. Grau 
refuses, no doubt Jean Reszké will accept the 
position, provided there is a salary attached to it, 
which would increase his revenue in the United 
States. 

He has thus far given evidence of the greatest 
business ability. 








Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 
HE last Sunday evening concert at the Metro- 
politan brought forward a new and decidedly rough 
band of players under Herr Anton Seidl and the soloists 
Mme. Mantelli, Miss Marie Engle, David Bispham, Plangon 
and Gregorowitsch. 

Gregorowitsch earned the principal enthusiasm of the 
night. He played the andante and finale of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto with flowing breadth and purity in the slow 
movement and considerable dash in the finale. Re- 
peatedly recalled he gave the E flat Chopin nocturne, 
which his unexaggerated feeling managed to divest of 
some of its timewornness. 

Mantelli sang with remarkable virtuosity and finish 
Rossini’s Una voce poco fa and after a third recall gave the 
Habanera. This is one of the best things this admirable 
artist does and suggests the possibilities of a complete, well 
conceived Carmen. 

Marie Engle, with her birdlike fluency and ease, sang 
Dell Acqua’s florid Villanelle, a judicious selection for her 
pretty, flexible instrument. The encore fiend was out, and 
she also had to return and sing a little English ballad. She 
seemed wofully discomposed upon her first entrée. 

Bispham sang with earnest meaning and fine vibrant 
voice Wotan's Abschied from the Walkiire. It wasnota 
good excerpt for the concert room. Long orchestral epi 
sodes, filled in by dead inaction on the part of the singer, 
and an absence of scenic detail pall somewhat. But the 
singer sang nobly his detached measures, and on his recall 
gave Grieg’s little one verse poem, Ich liebe dich, with most 
tender feeling. 

The inclement weather affected the house, which was 


only fairly filled. 





Innes.—F. N. Innes, bandmaster of Innes Band, will 
probably leave for Europe on a two months’ tour next 
month. : 

Vanderveer-Green.—At the jubilee performances at 
Toronto last week Mme. Vanderveer-Green, the contralto, 
made a splendid impression. 

The World, of that city, says 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green made herself a favorite when here with 
Albani last season, and a treat was expected No disappointment 
was experienced, and the contralto solos, both recitative and air, 
were sung with a perfection of detail which could not be excelled 
Mme. Green combines with a marvelously fine voice rich dramati 
endowments, and these, coupled with a faultless method, make her 
singing truly delightful. She was compelled to bow acknowledg- 
ments after each solo 

And the Mad/ and Empire remarks: 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, the solo contralto, has also been heard 
here before, and added to her reputation by the very evident dra 
matic interpretation of Woe Unto Them and the smooth and beauti- 
ful phrasing of O Rest in the Lord 

Victor Harris.—The following clipping, which refers 
to the song recital of Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson on No- 
vember 23 in Chamber Music Hall, is a well merited tribute 
to the talent of Victor Harris as an accompanist 

Her interpretations were guided and most ably supported by the 
judicious, discriminating and most tasteful accompaniments played 
by Victor Harris, whose work is constantly becoming more valuable 
and more necessary to artists and to the entire musical world of our 
city. With his assistance an artist is not only safe, but her efforts 
are certain to be adorned.—Sun, November 24 

Elaborate Wedding Music,—The wedding of United 
States Senator Smith's daughter, Miss Elizabeth, and Mr 
Peter Hauck, Jr., in Newark Cathedral last Wednesday 
was notable in many of its features, but in none more than 
in the magnificent musical program given by four of New 
York's leading vocalists, Eleanore Meredith, soprano ; 
Mary Louise Clary, contralto; J. H. McKinley, tenor, and 
Carl E. Dufft, basso, under the direction of Jos. M. Byrne. 
Miss Meredith was heard in the Ave Maria, with violin 
obligato by Maurice Kauffman, the boy violinist, who also 
played during the ceremony proper. Miss Clary sang the 
Agnus Dei from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, and the entire 
quartet, with chorus, sang the Lohengrin Wedding March, 
as well as the several numbers of Mercadante’s mass. 
Archbishop Corrigan officiated. 
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ELMIRA. 


EL_MirA, November 28, 1896. 

HE musical season in Elmira opened briskly. 

The Bostonians recently gave Robin Hood, and the Inter- 

national Opera Company, J. S. Leerburger director, presented 

on Thanksgiving Day Lucia di Lammermoor and Trovatore, 

with Myrta French, Marie Senta, Louise Engel, H. W. Goff, 

Thomas McQueen and others in the principal réles. It is under- 
stood this company disbanded in Elmira. 

The McKnight Choir, an organization composed of the singers 
in Trinity Church choir of this city, gave four performances of 
Pinafore, their fourth comic opera production. 

Mary Louise Clary, Katherine Hilke and the Listemann 
Brothers appeared together in the first of Director Ketley'’s 
course of concerts. His second concert next week will bring to 
Elmira Martinus Sieveking and Miss Myrta French. Other en- 
gagements include Marie Parcello, the Mozart Symphony Club, 
Aimé Lachaume and others. 

Local singers to the number of 150 or more have formed a new 
choral society, under the name of the Elmira Vocal Society, and 
hold weekly meetings. Henry Jacobsen, of Buffalo, is the con- 
ductor. 

The Elmira College School of Music has added another piano 
teacher, Miss Sara Shattuck Verrill, a graduate of the college. 











Arion Society—Newark. 
HE Newark Arion gave a successful concert 
on Monday night at the large Krueger Auditorium in 
that city, under the direction of Mr. Julius Lorenz. The 
instrumental numbers were the introductory overture, 
Weber’s Euryanthe, Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance and the 
March from Kretschmer’s Die Folkunger. 

The Arion choruses sang the a cafe//a music with dash, 
vigor and expression under the careful direction of Mr. 
Lorenz, who has become a most popular conductor with the 
Newark association. These a capfel/a choruses were by 
Dregert, Neubner, Weinzierl, Podbertsky and a chorus 
with orchestra by Filke. 

The instrumental soloist was Miss Florence Terrel, who 
played the last movement of Saint-Saéns’ G minor con- 
certo. Miss Terrel is a technical executant, but besides 
this accomplishment she is also gifted with intelligence 
and she phrases and gives proper expression to her work 
like an artist. With her maturity she will ripen into a 
pianist of quality, and much of this will be due to her 
teacher, Mr. Alexander Lambert. 

Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson has a luxuriant baritone voice, 
full of the divine fire of nature’s song, and supplemented 
by artistic culture. He sang Richard Wagner’s Two Gren- 
adiers and three songs, the chief of which, by Schumann, 
Du bist wie eine Blume, a true vocal gem, was delivered 
with remarkable musical feeling. As we do not believe in 
Bemberg songs we dismiss that number, for the soloist 
must not be criticised in place of the composer. 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, soprano, who sang the 
Michaela aria from Carmen, with orchestra, is a vocal artist 
gifted with the highest qualifications. The character of 
her voice and its methods were subsequently observed in 
three great songs: Ein Traum, by Grieg; Komm wir 
wandeln zusammen, by Cornelius, and Bruno Oscar Klein's 
The Bridegroom. The selection of songs of such calibre, 
songs that belong to the most elevated sphere of vocal art, 
gave an estimate of the singer’s musical taste, which sub- 
sequently found expression in a most artistic interpretation 
of these difficult compositions. Miss Montefiore is one of 
the most accomplished sopranos we have recently heard. 
A voice of great sympathy, with a remarkable upper oc- 
tave, is hers, cultivated to a degree that permits her to give 
intelligent expression to the musical motive. She has tem- 
perament, musical intelligence and address, and a splendid 
control of her rich organ. 








Mary Louise Clary,—During the next fortnight Miss 
Clary, the contralto, will make two short tours, the first in 
the West and the second toward the North. She will sing 
in the Erl King’s Daughter, with the Cleveland Vocal So- 
ciety, December 3; also in concerts in Alliance, Ohio, 
December 2; Parkersburg, W. Va., December 5, and prob- 
ably Marietta, December 4. 

In the following week Miss Clary will sing in this city at 
the opening night of the grand bazar of the Professional 
Woman’s League, St. Cloud Hotel, on December 7; in 
Montreal, with the Handel and Haydn Society, December 
10; in Potsdam, N. Y., under auspices of Normal Institute, 
December 11; Hartford, Conn., operatic concert, Decem- 
ber 18, and at the Hotel Majestic musicale, this city, 
December 14. 

Miss Clary is now closing a aumber of additional dates 
for another short Westera tour during the last of December. 





Musical Items. 

Another Lambert Pupil.—Miss Florence ‘Terrel, 
a young American pianist, will make her début with the 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on next Sunday 
evening. 

Eames Sings in Philadelph a.—Mme. Emma Eames 
will go to Philadelphia on December 16, when she will ap- 
pear in that city with the Damrosch Opera Company. 
She will sing Warguerte in Faust. 

Second Hubermann Recital.—-Bronislaw Huber- 
mann will give his second recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, December 5, when he will play Raff's 
Suite, Chopin’s Romance from the E minor concerto, and | 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise. 

Second Kronold ’Cello Recital.—Hans Kronold 
will give his second violin recital on Tuesday evening, 
December 8, at Steinway Hall. He will be heard in num- | 
bers by Spielter, Servais, Thomé, Popper, Gounod and | 
Goltermann. MM. Gallico, del Papa and Baer will assist. 

A Boy Pianist.—Julius Schendel, the boy pianist, will 
be heard at Steinway Hail on Friday evening next. He 
will play Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14, and the 
Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. Mmes. Emma Aron 
and Julie Levey and MM. Van Praag and Kriel will 
assist. 

Concert at Steinway Hall.—A concert will be given 
at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, December 10, by 
Sig. Taglapietra. Mmes. Carlotta Pinner, Jean Bal- | 
maine, and MM. Arthur Hochman, Leo Tausig, J. Bim- 
berg, Victor Clodio, H. B. Wilson, George Preston and 
Charles Pratt. 

Harlem Philharmonic Conceit. — The first public 
rehearsal and concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, 
Henry T. Fleck conductor, will take place on December 9 
and 10 at Hammerstein’s Opera Hall. Following program 
will be given : 

Scandinavian Symphony, Cowen; Ké6nigskinder (first time in 
New Yorkcity), Humperdinck ; Tableau Symphonique, Tinel; Mlle. 
Camille Seygard will sing an aria from Massenet’s Hérodiade, and 
also an aria from Auber’s Crown Diamonds. 

Max Alvary Reported Cured.-—Jena, Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, November 30.—The reports circulated in the 
United States that Max Alvary, the tenor, is critically ill 
are misleading. The singer recently underwent a success- 
ful operation, which resulted in his complete cure. He is 
now taking long excursions daily.—Z:vening Post. 

Concert of the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet.— 
The first concert of this new string quartet takes place on 
Tuesday evening, December 8, in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The program is Mozart’s D major quartet; the | 
Grieg sonata, op. 36, A minor, ‘cello and piano, by Mr. 
Beyer-Hané and Mr. H. Gruhler, and the Beethoven quar- 
tet, op. 18, No. 1. | 








| 








Darclee and De Marchi Appeased.—In conse- | 
quence of the request of the principals, chorus and all | 
members of the Imperial Opera Company, Mme. Darclée 
and Signor de Marchi have decided to appear in conjunc- 
tion with the company in Boston. They left New York 
last night in order to join the company. 


David Bispham Recitals.—David Bispham, the 
American baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, will 
give three subscription concerts during the season. The 
first of these will take place on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 22, at Chickering Hall. Mr. Bispham will be assisted 
by Charles Gregorowitsch, the Russian violinist, and Miss 
Marguerite Hall. 


Seventh Damrosch Popular.--The seventh popular 
concert, given by the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
Sunday evenings at Carnegie Hall, will take place Sunday 
next, December 6, and will be the last of this series, ow- 
ing to the fact that the orchestra leaves New York to go on 
tour with the Damrosch Opera Company. This series of 
concerts has been one of the most. successful ever given 
at Carnegie Hall, and they will be resumed in the early 
spring. 

Nordica’s One New York Appearance. — Mme. 
Nordica’s only appearance in New York this season will 
be made at the first concerts of the Oratorio Society, 
which will take place on Tuesday afternoon next and on 
Wednesday evening next at Carnegie Hall. The work to 
be sung is Verdi’s Martzoni Requiem. Katherine Blood- 
good, George Hamlin, David Bispham, and the full 
chorus of the society will sing. The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play. 


Metropolitan English Grand Opera.—Mme. Geor- 
gine von Januschowsky and her husband, Mr. Ad. Neuen- 
dorff, at present on a tour with the Metropolitan English 
Grand Opera Company, will return to New York in the 
middle of December, when their contract with the com- 
pany terminates. Their engagement was a very success- 
ful one in every respect, and especially brought great 
honors to Mme. von Januschowsky for her highiy dra- 
matic and vocally perfect work. She has accepted quite 
a large number of ,engagements for,concerts and oratorios 











during January, February and March, beginning with an 





engagement for two concerts with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on January 6 and 14, while Mr. Ad. Neuendorff 
returns to his post as director of the music at the Temple 
Emanu-El, in which church the artistically finished sing- 
ing of the large choir is a great feature of the service. 

Mr. Hermann Grau, the manager of the Metropolitan 
English Grand Opera Company, intends to let the same 
rest in New York from the middle of December till after 
the Christmas and New Year's holidays, then reorganize 
the company, and start out again ‘with it on an extended 
tour through the South, which is to last till late in the 
spring. 

First Musical Art Concert.—The first concert this 
season of the Musical Art Society, under the direction of 
Frank Damrosch, will be given at Carnegie Hall on ‘Thurs- 
day evening, December 17. The principal work to be 
sung is Palestrina’s Missa Papal Marcelli. There will be 
Christm istide songs and part songs by Brahms, Cornelius 
and Leo Damrosch. ‘There will also be a novelty in the 
shape of a concerto by Bach, for viola da braccio, viola da 
gamba, violoncello and bass. 


Rosenthal Improving.—Chicago, November 30, 1896. 
—Drs. Kuh and Billing hada consultation at the bedside 
of Moritz Rosenthal, the pianist, to-night, and, while there 
is a well developed case of typhoid fever, they both say 
that if no further complications set in they have the 
strongest hopes that the patient will recover. 

There is nothing more to add to this dispatch except 
that Rosenthal will fill all his dates later. 


Sievekiag.—Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, 
will present a new program at his first recital, on the after- 
noon of December 8, in Carnegie Hall. It includes selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Bizet, Moszkowski, and two of Mr. Sieveking’s 
own compositions. The following clipping refers to 
Sieveking’s performance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on November 15: 

The third soloist was a mighty eagle, strong, proud and 
confident in his own splendid power. It is with him that 
the public is concerned. 

Herr Sieveking has been heralded as ‘‘ the Mephisto- 
pheles of the piano,"’ probably on account of the ex- 
traordinary picture of the artist that has been so freely 
circulated, and which, though a fine specimen of modern 
French art, really resemples His Satanic Majesty more 
than it does the Dutch pianist. 

Considerate people have thought with a compassionate 
shudder that he indeed is a bold man who ventures to call 
attention to himself as a piano player while Rosenthal is 
in the samecity. But, in fact, Sieveking can venture to 
compare himself with any living artist, and no doubt is 
conscious of this truth. Comparison is not criticism, but 
it is almost impossible not to weigh artistic work pre- 
sented by several virtuosos in the scale of the highest art 
balance, and discover thereby in what measure the vari- 
ous ingredients of their productions are mixed—so and 
so much technic, a small pinch of poetic feeling, a great 
repertory—this for one perhaps—or one composer sim- 
mered down almost ad nauseam, mixed with extreme 
fluency and flavored highly with objectionable eccen- 
tricity. This for another pianist formula, or, like Gott- 
schalk, a mélange of ecstasy, tropical knights, tuberoses 
and falling stars. 

But to come to Sieveking, to whom certainly we may 
be grateful for coming to us. He is a great, a wonderful 
pianist. Why? Because he has a fine technic. But not 
that alone, for in these days that is not sufficient to sat- 
isfy the demands made upon a pianist. 

To answer the question in one word, it is that he plays 
as though he were a pianist by virtue of all other knowl- 
edge and intelligence, not as though he were simply and 
solely a player of the instrument. Behind the piano vir- 
tuoso stands the man; the dignified, lofty character speaks 
through every interpretation. 

He has a sufficient tinge of melancholy to imbue all his 
work with that touching note of sympathy which is the 
world-wide concordant tone that alone rings out the truth. 

It was seen at a glance that Herr Sieveking has the 
courage of his convictions; that he is strongly individual, 
but without any mannerisms, having indeed a most per- 
fect method of manipulation of the keyboard; that he 
has virile strength, tremendous concentration, a high 
bred reserve, broad intelligence to grasp the meaning of 
his composer, and a dignifed repose in iliustrating phrases 
in their most comprehensive sense. 

Besides this, he shows that deep tenderness that can only 
be felt by those who have the capacity for being, as a rule, 
stern and self-controlled. His playing is elegant to the 
last degree; his touches—for he has several kinds, to be 
used at will, as all great players should—are all beautiful, 
but especially so is the large, noble tone with which he 
sings out cantabile passages. 

he audience appreciated his most artistic playing, and 
after the lovely T’schaikowsky concerto recalled him many 
times. As encore he played an exceedingly poetic compo- 
sition of his own entitled The Angelus, which was quite 
worthy of Grieg and somewhat in his style, with many 
rare harmonies.—Sun, Noveméber 16. 


Sieveking played on Monday night last at the residence 
of Mr. Wm. C. Whitney. On December 3 he plays with 
the Buffalo Symphony Society. 








A Pupil of Lankaw.—Miss Marie Van Geldern, a 
pupil of Mme. Anna Lankow, of this city, has recently 
made a pronounced hit in opera at Berne, Switzerland. 
The local critics there are unanimous in their praise of her 
singing in the Merry Wives of Windsor, in Lortzing’s Un- 
dine and in Die Freischiitz, and she has a brilliant career 
in prospect. 
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HOSE who are interested in the revitalization of 
the Weber name should not forget that each 
and every advertisement of the Receiver of the 
Weber Piano Company offering Weber pianos as 
bargains or offering them at all will certainly act 
deleteriously upon the future of the Weber piano 
Is there any reason for continuing this kind of adver- 
ing now that it has been determined to continue the 
manufacture the Weber piano? What object is there 
in associating for any further length of time the name 
of Weber with Receivership than is essentially 
necessary ? 
see 
HICH firm has ever ‘‘ worked” the local retail 
piano trade of New York and vicinity in a 
thorough and systematic fashion? Of course it can- 
not be completely exploited with but one make or 
one grade of piano only ; a number of, at least three, 
grades must be handled to meet all kinds of purses 
and tastes, and it has therefore been impossible for 
any one house here ever to have done justice to all 
the possibilities of the retail piano trade of New 
York and vicinity, or Greater New York as it is now 
called—impossible, for the New York piano manu- 
facturers are the leading retailers, together with the 
Boston houses that have their retail branches here, 
such as Chickering, Mason & Hamlin, New England, 
Emerson, soon to be followed by the Everett. But 
all these concerns handle their own makes, and this 
prevents variety in grade and hence variety in 
prices. 

Mr. Anderson, of Brooklyn, at one time elaborated 
a scheme for the establishment of a Brooklyn piano 
wareroom, which was to have been followed by a 
New York establishment of a similar kind, where all 
kinds of new pianos were to be sold in separate 
divisions, each make being separately grouped, and 
all pianos with fixed prices, so as not to interfere 
with the sales of similar pianos in the makers’ ware- 
rooms. The idea was excellent, but did not secure 
the co-operation of the manufacturers although we 
believe that now Mr. Anderson could fare better in 
the projecting of his scheme. 

The chief question to be considered is the exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of this territory as a field for 
the retail piano trade, and up to this moment no one 
firm has as yet begun to cultivate that territory to 
its natural extent. 





WILLIAM STEINWAY. 





( The biographical sketch of William Steinway was pub- 
lished on Monday last, the day of his death, ina MUSI- 
CAL COURIER Extra, copies of which are for sale 
at this office, or through the American News Company.) 

HE biographer of William Steinway has a dif- 
ficult and at the same time a most grateful 
task, for in the whole history of American indus- 
tries and art there is no one whose work was more 
complex and at the same time conducted on a 
broader universal spirit than that exhibited by the 
late Mr. Steinway in his remarkable career 

Despite the fact that he was, particularly during 
the later years, a public character and a man whose 
associations made him accessible to the people, it is 
nevertheless true that very few really understood the 
greatness and the grandeur of his character. While 
he didn’t hesitate to speak without reserve of work 
he was doing in many directions, he was eminently 
reserved and reticent regarding the greatest of all 
his works, and that was his philanthropy and charity 
There must be thousands of human beings to-day 
solemnly mourning his death whose names will 
never become known, and who were the direct bene- 
ficiaries of his unbounded generosity. Who is it that 
can tell the number of poor boys and girls whose tui- 
tion has been paid, and up to the last moment of his 
life paid, by William Steinway? How many persons 
are there to-day whose education was paid by him ? 
How many families are there whose rent and whose 
household expenses were secretly provided by Will- 
iam Steinway? How many distressed individuals 
have been sustained and upheld through his accom- 


modations, and how many have depended upon his 


wise advice and suggestions for conducting the battle | 


of life? 
Of all the many great features of his character, 


his inexhaustible charity in the private walks of life 


(those charities that will never become known) con-| y 


stitutes his greatest virtue. 


In the philanthropies of life, those which neces- | 


sarily become known because of their public nature, 
William Steinway was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives in this community. Hospitals, schools, 
libraries, orphan asylums, churches, associations for 
the health of infants, in fact all kinds of charitable 


organizations, were constantly the beneficiaries of his 


munificence, and he was not only not satisfied in sub- | 


scribing his portion to many of these charitable as- 


sociations, but he actually devoted his time to the 


conduct of many of them and was frequently the | 


motive power that created them. 


This public spirit with which he was endowed he 
disseminated in all directions, and it constituted him 
one of the potential elements in the development of 
the community. His personality was unquestionably 
one of the greatest that the city of New York has 
had in its whole history. In times of public peril, 
when the municipal forces had to be concentrated 
and the better element brought to the fore, William 
Steinway could be found in the very front ranks, As 
he was in the last campaign. But not only in this 
instance, but in others, his name could always be 
found at the head of that powerful German-Ameri- 
can element that represents such a healthy tissue in 
our municipal life. And yet, while William Stein- 
way was a German-American, he was always a Ger- 
man and, greatest of all in his character, an Ameri- 
can. While he donated money to German-American 
institutions here and provided means for the conduct 
of a school in his native town in Germany and 
donated a handsome sum of money to achurch in 
Berlin, he also distributed without distinction much 
of his profit in business to purely American chari- 
ties. In fact it was this comprehensive grasp, this 
broad and liberal spirit that broke down all artificial 
linesand boundaries, that always disclosed the genius 
of William Steinway’s mind 

His origin was humble, and his early days were 
surrounded by the atmosphere of the honest me- 
chanic. There was very little time left for studies 
outside of those that applied directly to the particular 
pursuits of life. A family was to be organized, and 
a business and an Industry established, and work and 
energy in work were required, and there was nothing 
to do except to work and labor. The bench of a 
piano shop was the circumscribed place at which 
William Steinway began these labers, and yet at 


middle age he was a confidential adviser of the 





| President of the United States, not merely from 


political causes and influences, but for the reason that 


Cleveland had the greatest admiration for Steinway's 
character, and the most unbounded confidence in his 
| judgment. 

Is there any better evidence to present to the 
youth of our country than the career of such a man, 
beginning at the very lowest rung of the ladder and 
rounding up a life’s work in that fashion ? 

Very naturally the positions of honor and dis- 
tinction that were offered to William Steinway are 
too numerous to mention. It is generally known 
that he refused to accept the Sub-Treasuryship of 
New York; that he could have had the nomination 
of Governor of the State from the Democratic 
party; that he could have had the nomination of 


mayor on several occasions. But on general prin- 


ciples Mr. Steinway always objected to political pref- 
erence in salaried positions, although offices of 


' honor were on many occasions filled by him. At 








SOD 


the time of his death he was one of the Rapid | The innumerable results that have radiated from 
Transit Commission, having been president of the | this magnificent Steinway institution have been felt 
same, and while this was a salaried office Mr. Stein- | for years past in the musical and artistic evolution 
way, even before receiving his annual check, dis-| of this country and also in Europe. We remain 
within judicious lines when we state that William 


tributed the amount among many city charities. 

The political life of the man was therefore, as we | Steinway was in all probability the only man that 
see, pitched upon the highest altitude of a noble | our American institutions have produced (and he 
perspective of citizenship and the duties connected was of course a purely American factor, for Euro- 
with it. To him it was a question of personal use- | pean conditions could never have given him the op- 
fulness to his fellow men, and a dedication of all his portunities that America furnished him) whose per- 
time, if possible, to the work that was included within | sonal influence in any one art influenced that art in 
that scope. Taken in connection, therefore, with his | Europe. Where is there another? Americans have 
private and business duties this dedication of a life | gone to Europe and have become great artists in 
brought with it a sad havoc upon the time that | Europe, and have returned to America and done 
should have been devoted to his own personal com- their share for art here, but William Steinway actu- 
fort. | ally influenced the musical art of Europe first and 

If there is one criticism to be passed upon such a | foremost through the fact that he forced Europe to 
noble life as that of William Steinway’s it is to this | imitate the Steinway piano, and thereby make the 


| 
effect : His inability to foresee that the very benefits | piano possible as a musical feature in the music of 


that would flow from his life would be curtailed by ‘the present. Those manufacturers of Europe who 
the method he pursued to shorten it, for there could have stubbornly insisted on adhering to the old 
have been but one result flowing from such an unself- | methods, to the pro-Steinway methods, as we may 
ish devotion to incessant work. | call them are somnolent or decaying, and only those 
No human system could endure the ravages of such | have reputations of consequence who have followed 
work, which was never modified by the usual hiatus | the Steinway lines. This has been of the greatest 
of pleasure which is customary with other hard | benefit to our American piano industry, as a matter 
working men. It seems that the greatest pleasure | of course. 
that William Steinway had was work itself, and not In the next place, it was Mr. Steinway who recog- 
work for. himself. Outside of his duties as a citizen | nized the necessity of bringing European and Ameri- 
and as a philanthropist he also assumed the virtual | can artists in closer contact. He wasinstrumental in 
direction of social organizations and of artistic | giving to many of our American artists not only the 
bodies. It has only been lately stated in this paper | means of a European education, but he opened for 
how often he has been elected president of the Lied- | them the avenues in this country for the exercise of 
erkranz Society, of which he was president at the | their talents, and was frequently personally and di- 
time of his death. He was also virtually at the head | rectly responsible for their successful careers. 
of the German Club, and with him the presidency of | Furthermore, he induced the greatest musical artists 
a society did not mean a question of honor, but of | in Europe to visit this country, making it exceed- 
actual labor to elevate it and bring about its perma- | ingly remunerative for them todoso, Much of the 
nent prosperity. And so it came about when | intense fraternal feeling existing between the great 
the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau failed, that by | German musical element of Europe, which is the 
the mere natural tendency of events William Stein- | most influential in Europe, and our American musi- 
way must become the president of the organization | cal element is due to the tremendous propaganda 
that was erected out of this collapse, and at the time | introduced by the late William Steinway. It is 
of his death he was the active president of that stock | therefore to be observed that we can only discover 
company, to which the public is indebted for grand | the real greatness of his character by exploring its 
opera in New York and Chicago. many attractive labyrinths, for it is to be seen that 
Notwithstanding, however, his prominence in | inthis short necrology we have already covered such 
these public and semi-public duties, William Stein- | mental characteristics as philanthropy, charity, civic 
way was greatest as the head of the corporation of | pride and citizenship, a commercial spirit as well as 
Steinway & Sons, and in this particular position his | the artistic spirit, and all of them developed toa 
career was absolutely brilliant. It will constitute no | most remarkable degree. 
reflection upon the former members of the house of | From this it must not be concluded that William 
Steinway was not a great technical piano maker, for 
if there was one thing which he thoroughly under- 
stood, and on which his authority must forever be 
unquestioned, it is the art of piano making. He was 
without doubt one of the greatest piano makers in 
the sense of a mechanician that the trade has ever 
developed, and with every single detail, beginning 
with the tree and throughout all the processes of 
lumber and metal and other ingredients, William 
Steinway was thoroughly acquainted as an expert. 
No matter how exalted he became he never lost 


sight of that one centripetal force in the making 
gences of the nineteenth century were brought into a | of his career, that is, his relation to the building 
natural alliance with the industrial plant which he | of the piano. He always remembered that he had 
controlled ; without all this, all the technical abili- | been a workman himself, and hence he was always 
ties of his former associates would have failed to | able to appreciate and keenly feel with true sym- 
pathy the conditions of the workman. To this must 
be attributed the intense admiration in which he has 
always been held by the many workmen of the Stein- 


Steinway who have passed away, and who were par- 
ticularly interested in the technical development of 
the Steinway piano, to say that the last one of the 
generation, who has just died, was not only the great- 
est of them all but possibly the greatest piano man 
who ever lived, for without his commercial genius, 
without the pursuit of his principle to constitute the 
Steinway. piano the connecting link between industry 
and art; without the intensity and fervor of his con- 
victions that this product could be made to represent 
the highest mechanical form of the art ; without his 
tact, by means of which the greatest musical intelli- 


make that universal impression all over the world 
that the Steinway piano has succeeded in creating ; 
and it must never be forgotten that through this im- 
pression the whole piano industry, not only of the | way factories. 

United States but of Europe certainly was ele-| The acquisition of great wealth never produced 
vated to a pinnacle that never could have been | a chasm, as it so often does, between himself and his 
dreamt of. And that is just exactly what William | men. He gradually arose to become a leader of 
Steinway did, and we maintain that in the success- | men through his natural affinity and his admiration 
ful culmination of this marvelous scheme he gave | for all those who worked, and with him it was all the 
same whether it was manual and physical labor or 





the evidences of a genius of the highest rank. 
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mental and intellectual labor. What William Stein- 
way always admired next to character was the ca- 
pacity of anyone for great work, and such an one 
was always immediately a brother. There was con- 
sequently no friction between William Steinway and 
his subordinates, and it may be said of him that he 
solved the labor problem in its most elevated form. 

The establishment of Steinway, L. I., as a home 
for those workmen who were engaged in the Stein- 
way factories, and which is also the location of some 
of the Steinway factories, was based upon an eco- 
nomical theory of his own, which is solving itself in 
many other directions. He never claimed any eco- 
nomic originality in this step, but in making it he 
must be credited with having foreseen the expansion 
of New York into a Greater New York, for Steinway 
is included in the new municipality. 

The same tendency of democratic co-ordination 
manifested itself with Mr. Steinway in his relations 
with the agents of the house, and with his associates. 
Although unquestionably the busiest piano man in 
the business he was also the most accessible. Many 
agents of the house in former days could attribute 
their individual successes to the personal kindness 
and generosity of William Steinway, and to his sug- 
gestions and advice. Having been a financier of an 
advanced type, not only acquainted with finances as 
applied to trade but in its application to the finances 
of the country, his advice on this subject was invalu- 
able. His education in this direction, in which he 
was also self-made, gave him a place of great prom 
inence in fiscal institutions of this city. He was one 
of the board of directors of the Bank of the Metrop 
olis, and of the German Savings Bank, and was also 
interested in many other financial institutions here 
and in this vicinity. 

His multifarious merits were recognized in many 
directions in America and in Europe, and in the lat- 
ter countries they assumed the usual form of honor- 
able decorations in the shape of diplomas. He was 
elected an honorary member of the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety of Rome, and he and his firm were by appoint- 
ment made piano manufacturers for the royal house- 
holds of Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, Spain 
and for the Queen of England and for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. In this country the distinc- 
tion took the form of honorary membership in asso- 
ciations innumerable, the mention of which here 
would be a supererogation in view of their extent, 
and from the fact that it is understood generally. 

The personal characteristics of this remarkable 
man were in the first place a most marvelous mem- 
ory. Mr. Steinway had the days and years of some 
of the most apparently indifferent events firmly 
lodged in his memory, and at his command could 
give out any number of episodes with which he was 
connected in business and private life with infallible 
exactness. His memory was a storehouse of facts of 
the past, and he was justifiably proud of it, and with 
scientific erudition he concluded that his healthy 
memory was conclusive evidence of his healthy 
mind. He was a man of even temper, although 
liable when ruffled to manifest impatience, and yet 
he never lost self-control. For this reason he always 
had command over his less cautious antagonists. 

Most of the time he was the very epitome of good 
nature and donhomie, and, as can be seen from 
what we have stated, he must at all times have been 
prepared to exercise without notice his gift of gen- 
erosity to his fellow men. In his social life he was 
thoroughly equipped to give the greatest pleasure to 
the greatest number of fraternal associates, and 
could usually be found leading the gay and festive 
crowds at the clubs in which he was interested. In 
fact he was the centre of attraction, and during his 
presence there was no lagging in the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 

He lived a pure family life, his consort having 
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died a few years ago, a comparatively young woman. 
It was a blow that staggered Mr. Steinway, and no 
doubt had much to do with the recent loss of his 


strength. 
**# % & 


Steinway Family. 

The children of Wm. Steinway are George A., 
Paula, wife of Louis von Bernuth, children of the 
first wife. The children of the late wife are young, 
Wm. R., Theo. E., and Maud S. These are direct 
heirs of the deceased. 

ee 
Steinway Corporation. 

The corporation of Steinway & Sons before his 
death consisted of William Steinway and hisnephews, 
Charles H. Steinway, Frederick T. Steinway and 
Henry Ziegler, as well as Charles F. Tretbar and 


Nahum Stetson. 





ae 
AMOS C. JAMES. 


i. — 


N eventful history was completed last Sunday 
A afternoon, when Amos C. James closed his eyes 
in death at his residence, 13 West Eighteenth street 
Amos James was a man of many friends. He was 
an old-timer in every sense of the word; was deadly 
opposed to shams and all kinds of deceit, and was a 
firm friend to all that proved themselves true friends 
of his. 

Mr. James was an eccentric man, but there was a 
vein of kindliness under the rough exterior he pre- 
sented that could only mean a man of integrity and 
principle. He suffered a great deal during the latter 
years of his life with kidney trouble contracted dur- 
ing his long career in the army. The immediate 
cause of his death was an abscess which formed round 
his heart, causing it finally to cease its functions. He 
was ill for three weeks 

Amos C. James was born in Albany, N. Y., April 21, 
1824. Early in life he displayed mechanical talent, and | 
he was apprenticed to F. Burns, then an Albany piano 
manufacturer, but before his time was up he went to 
Grovesteen & Illsley. From there he went to Boardman 
& Gray. In May, 1855, Mr. James concluded to start in 
business manufacturing pianos, and he established the 
concern of Marshall, James & Traver. In 1861 he sold his | 
interest and enlisted in the army, serving through the war 
until the last gun was fired. 

After the rebellion Mr. James worked at his trade in the 
factory of Wise & Son, Baltimore, and in 1870 came to 
New York and did contract work in the Bradbury factory 
of F. G. Smith. While there he first met Andreas Holm- 
strom. In 1874 these two joined forces and established | 
the concern of James & Holmstrom, which continues to 
this day, and there will be no interruption in this busi- 
ness, the continuation of the concern being provided for in 
Mr. James’ will. 

Mr. James leaves a widow and two daughters, one of 
them being married. 

The funeral will be held to-day at 10:30, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, corner of Madison avenue and Forty- 
fourth street. The interment will be in Woodlawn. 





CUSTOMARY. 


> = 


HEN Jacob Brothers bought the remains of the 
stock of the Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos 
it was with the understanding, as we understand it, 
that Mr. Chandler W. Smith was to have what he 
wanted of it first. The first thing, however, that 
Jacob Brothers did was to sell four of those pianos to 
the Boston Steinert concern ; then they sold a batch 
of them to some one in Worcester, who subsequently 
shipped them to Hanson's Boston warerooms, and 
then a lot were sold to Geo. W. Beardsley, with Mr. 
Smith having nothing whatever to say in the matter. 
On Saturday morning Beardsley had 14 wagons with 
empty Gildemeester & Kroeger piano boxes paraded 
on Tremont street, with a bugler on the front wagon. 
Of course, without Smith’s hard work in the past 
there would have been no such Boston demand for 
Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos. 
Jacob Brothers might keep this thing agoing right 
along by continuing to make more Gildemeester & 


customary in the piano trade to do these things and 
| the trade does not protest, which is equivalent to the 
consent that silence implies. In fact the trade 
papers that support all this kind of stenciling and 
all these cheap rackets get ample support from the 
piano manufacturers, for the simple reason that the 
trade believes in supporting these practices and 
making them customary and consequently legal so 
| far as the trade goes. There is no use in singling 
out Jacob Brothers for particular denunciation for 
doing what others are doing, and in fact if we should 
do so it would be stated that our reason for denounc- 
ing them is because Jacob Brothers do not advertise 
with us. Now that would not be our reason at all, 
| for we never asked Jacob Brothers to advertise. We 
simply refuse to denounce them because we believe 
we reflect the general trade sentiment, and that sen- 
timent favors such practices, for otherwise they could 


not exist. See? 





‘DECKER BROTHERS WINDING 
UP. 


ide é J 
"TSHE following was printed in the Avening Journal 
| of yesterday 

It was announced to-day that Decker Brothers, the piano 
manufacturers, wil] shortly retire from business, and are 
now winding up their affairs 

The offices of the firm are in the Decker Building a 
No. 33 Union square west, and the factory is at No 
West Forty-fifth street 

The firm is composed of William F. Decker, who resides 
at No. 154 West Forty-fifth street, and the estate of John 
J. Decker. 

The Deckers have manufactured first-class pianos only 
The inroad of cheap pianos is given as the cause of the 
suspension of business he cheaper grades, it 1S as- 
serted, have reduced seriously the business and fortur 
of the makers of the high-grade instruments. 

It was rumored when ‘‘ Al” Weber was recently sent to 


1 soon 


an asylum that three piano manufacturers wou 


rst 


close their factories, and it now transpires that the f 
one to do so will be Decker Brothers. 

John J. Decker, the former head of the firm, died De- 
cember 10, 1894, leaving a wife and daughter and a son 
William F. Decker, who inherited the property, estimated 
at about $500,000 in value 

William F. Decker has been a partner in the business 
since 1888, and was previously in the employ of his father 

The present firm succeeded in February, 1888, the firm 
of the same name, composed of John J. Decker and 
Charles A. Decker, which was dissolved by the death of 
Charles 

The firm has enjoyed the confidence of the business 
community It has bought on open account, and has 
usually paid monthly 


at No. 322 West Thirty-fifth street, admitted this morning 
that the concern would soon be out of business 

*“‘At present,” he said, ‘‘ we are only finishing up work 
on pianos commenced long ago. We are putting together 
all the various parts that we now have in stock. No new 
work has been commenced or will be.” 

[This is the substance of the news published in 
THE MusicAL Courier last February. It is, like all 


| daily newspaper accounts, full of mistakes.—Eds 


M. C 





ILL the pianos intended for the holiday trade 
A must be sold between now and the next three 
weeks. If all that are now so far finished to be de- 
livered are added to those ready now for delivery 
and made in 1896, the sum total of pianos made in 
1896 will not reach 50,000, not 45,000, and of this 
number a large percentage are $75 boxes, as we call 
thera. How many are pianos of the class wholesaling 
over $100? How many of the class from $125 upward, 
wholesale? Add all these together and what is the 
percentage of these grades as applied to 45,000? 
About 80 per cent—and we are exceedingly liberal in 
admitting this estimate of 80 per cent. There is 
actually and absolutely no reason at all for obscur- 
ing the truth; it cannot be done successfully 

ae 

EO. P. Bent’s ‘‘Crown” pianos, merely as pianos 
G and entirely distinct from the various attach- 
ments that add such a definite value to them as mu- 
sical products, we say merely as pianos, are now 
recognized as instruments of such superior construc- 
tion and character as to attract professional attention 
from all directions. It is the musician who has be- 
come interested in this Chicago product; it is the 
musician all over the country who desires to learn 


construction and play it and test its tone and 
touch and capacity generally. There is consequently 
a definite progress to be recorded in the evolution of 
this one piano, this ‘‘Crown” piano, an instrument 
which will hereafter occupy a most important posi 
tion among our American pianos 

—o 


OW many firms in the piano trade are there now 
H engaged in litigation? There is a litigation of 
a New York firm of piano makers whose concern is 
in the hands of a receiver There is a suit of a New 
York and a Boston piano house. An Indianapolis 


I 
concern has a large suit to defend, Strich & Zeidler, of 





this citv, have a suit against one of the Steinerts, in 
course of which the public of Rhode Island will learn 
just to the cent what it costs to make a plano—most 


interesting information, by the way. How is it to be 


obviated ? Then the Steinerts have a great suit at 
jaw to defend in the United States Court at Provi- 


dence, the trial being set for December 29—as report 





ed in these columns long since The Steinerts claim 


that their books can show that they do not owe the 


stif 


large sum claimed by the plaintiffs in this action, 


who, however, assert that there exists evidence far 


f 


more important than the books of the defendants, 
which evidence they say will prove that they should 


recover! The documents this case copied trom 
the court records and now | 


before is, make for- 
midable charges, and the case must necessarily be of 


great interest t persons concerned or not con- 


be dramatic 


romises to 


cerned, fi it p 


Then there is the Smith & Nixon liti 


cinnati, which appears to be slumbering most peace 


ation in Cin- 


y 
& 


fully just at present. Then there are many court 
proceedings consequent upon bankruptcy and assign 


ments and receiverships The profession of the law 


< 
is amply supplied with material by the piano houses, 
which show the usual trade activity, for where there 
is no activity, no competition, no friction, there will 
be no disputing, and therefore no law—except such 
a case as the Steinert case at Providence, where 
direct charge s are made entirely free from the above 


elements 


- > 

ITH the opening of business last Monday, No- 
W vember 30, it became known that William 
Steinway had died at 3:30 that morning. THE Mus!I- 


CAL COURIER immediately pul red an Extra con 





; tg j ; 
taining a biographical sket he deceased and 
other matter pertaining to the hous Copies of the 


same can be had at this office or at the American 





News Company's Further details regarding the de 
ceased ci Oo d in this issue 

Mr. Steinway was also the president of the corpora 
tion of Abbe y, hoeffel & Grau, Limite d, which con- 
trols the Metropolitan Opera Company, and a su 
cessor to the icancy must be named 


A Few Remarks on Advertising. 
1 jee value of a liberal advertising policy is being 


d more and more every year by merchants in 





“eail 
all lines of business It is the keynote to suc cess as applied 
in conjunction with modern methods of doing business 


and must be lived up to by all wl 


Advertising must be looked upon, not as an unnecessary 


expense, but as an investment ; part of the stock in trade 


10 would succeed. 


The Autoharp advertising has generally been commented 
upon as being among the most successful and effective in 
the world of advertising, and in the lately issued catalogue 
by Alfred Dolge & Son are given a few hints on advertis- 
ing based, on their own experience and that of enterprising 
dealers, and which they are sure will bring excellent re- 
turns if properly followed up 

‘‘We would suggest taking a certain space in local papers 
every day, and changing the ad. at least weekly. Make 
the advertisement interesting, tell briefly what you have 
to sell, mention prices and quality, use tasteful cuts—in 


short, educate the people to look for your advertisement as 





they would for the latest election or war news, or any other 


topic of public interest. 
‘* We will be glad to furnish dealers with aiy or all of the 
advertising electros appearing on the following pages, /ree 


used in local ad 





of charge, upon assurance of their being 
vertising. It will be noticed that some of the cuts are de- 
signed for summer advertising, while others may be used 
at any season of the year. In addition to these cuts we 
will furnish electrotypes of Autoharps and the dealer may 
arrange advertisements to his own taste. 

‘‘We have supplied these cuts to a large number of 
dealers, a great many of whom state that their use has 
largely increased their Autoharp trade—in some instances 
more than doubled the business. There is no reason why 


Kroeger pianos and continuing to furnish them. It is |more about the “ Crown” piano and explore its | it should not do the same for you.” 
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The Steinway Funeral. 
‘THE funeral of the late William Steinway will 
take place to-day. Four ex-presidents of the Lied- 
erkranz Society, R. H. Adams, Julius Hoffmann, William 
Vigelius and F. A. Ringler, will at 11 a. mM. meet at the 
house, 26 Gramercy Park, and escort the body to the Lied- 
erkranz Club House, Fifty-eighth street and Park avenue. 
German veterans of the Franco-German war of 1870-71 
will guard the remains to Greenwood Cemetery. 
Liederkranz Hall, which will accommodate 1,500 persons, 
will be the scene of the final public exercises, which will 
begin promptly at 1 P.M. 
The music program will be as follows : 
Funeral March..........000¢ SO oeseoveessccccsnesonsocesceose .Beethoven 


ROGIOED, ..0.. cvceccveecsegesisecnendsetovenetdssond poser sévensedtcsee 
Mr. Julius Hoffmann. 
Movement frome the Requies....iccccsscccceseosessccocsocces H. Zdllner 
Liederkranz Male Chorus. 
REBIOGG so 6csndercnccecessapecatscadewesasetee.uacpcdensgnss 6paeeseces 
Mr. Carl Schurz. 

QUAPtet ..cccccccccccccccccccccccosvccoseevcovercedeceseccesosocooces 

By the leading artists of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


PURGES 6. cnccsscvccccvcss pveccedesvudenseVeoseene dhs dss een ledesaaeue 


Da unter fat Prieden. .....cccccscscccccoscccccccsecovesccecesecesss 
Male Chorus, Liederkranz. 

It was impossible to give the names of the singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as they had not been selected up to 
5 p. mM. yesterday, after this issue had gone to press. 

The Veteran Guard of Honor will sing a dirge at the 
grave, and the Rev. Dr. Eaton will deliver a prayer. 
Foremen of all the Steinway factories will accompany the 
body to the grave, as well as a deputation from the Ameri- 
can Piano Manufacturers’ Association. Numerous other 
societies will send delegations. 

The pall bearers will be fourteen in number. Mayor 
W. L. Strong, Carl Schurz, Oswald Ottendorfer, A. E. Orr, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and president of 
the Rapid Transit Commission ; Richard H. Adams, Julius 
Hoffmann, Philip Bissinger, Theodore Rogers, George W. 
Cottrell, Dr. B. Schorlau, William Mason, George Ehret, 
Herr Wm. Feigel, German Consul General, and S. S. San- 
ford, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Among an enormous number of letters and telegrams re- 
ceived by the family of Mr. Steinway the following tribute 
from so well known a man is selected : 

I have known William Steinway for nearly a quarter of a century 
and been associated with him in many public matters. He wasa 
first-class business man, and this made him invaluable in the volun- 
tary work which he wasalways soready totake up. He was public 
spirited in the largest sense, and his efforts embraced the whole city 
and were not confined to his nationality. 

He was the mostactive of Germans in all that related to the wel- 
fare of his fellow countrymen, but he was much more. Every occa- 
sion which called for patriotic or charitable work in our community 
found Mr. Steinway a liberal contributor and an efficient sup- 
porter. 

He was thoroughly read and widely informed upon municipal 
matters, and took intense pride inthe growth and development of 
the city of New York. He wanted it to become the most important 
municipality in the world and the centre of American life in every 
department of intellectual, material and firancial activity. 

I spent seven or eight days with Mr. Steinway on an Atlantic 
steamer, sitting at the same table and discussing during the long 
hours of the day and evening all the questions which come up in the 
familiar companionship and isolation at sea. 

He was a most delightful fellow traveler, always ready to con- 
tribute his part'to the entertainment of the company, and always a 
charming personality beside whom you wanted to drop if there was 
a vacant seat, and whom you welcomed as he came along if you had 
a vacant seat beside you. 

Anyone who has crossed the ocean frequently will recognize that 
this is the highest tribute to the social attractions of a fellow being 
that can possibly be given. 

In hisdeath New York has lost one of its most useful citizens. 
NEW YORK, November 30. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 





The Boston Music Trade Association. 
A MEETING of the Boston Music Trade Asso- 

ciation was called for 5 o’clock Monday afternoon in 
the Mason & Hamlin Building to take action upon the 
death of their late associate, Mr. William Steinway. 

There were present Mr. Henry F. Miller, Mr. E. P. Mason, 
Mr. Henry L. Mason, Mr. H. Basford, Mr. S. A. Gould, 
Mr. Jos. Gramer, Mr. C. W. Smith, Mr. Henry Behr, Mr. 
E. W. Davis, Mr. EdwinC. Miller, Mr. E. N. Kimball, Mr. 
E. N. Kimball, Jr., Mr. C. P. Trickey, Mr. F. I. Harvey, 
Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Alex. Steinert left for New Haven and New York at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, and others were prevented from 
attending the meeting either through absence from the 
city or engagements that detained them later than the hour 
appointed. 

Mr. Henry F. Miller presided. He opened the meeting 
by saying that this news which came to us this morning 
brought sadness to all. One of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in the piano trade has been taken away. The short- 
ness of the time since receiving the news and calling the 
meeting prevented the preparation of a eulogy. 

He then proceeded to speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
Steinway, who, he said, would have been a leader in what- 
ever business he had been associated with. He alluded to 
Mr. Steinway’s many business interests, and also to the first 
meeting of the New York Trade Association when he met 
Mr. Steinway. 

At the close of his remarks he called upon Mr. Edward 


P. Mason, who indorsed all that Mr. Miller had said, add- 
ing that he had had an eight years’ acquaintance with Mr. 
Steinway and admired him greatly. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball spoke briefly, saying that his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Steinway was slight, but he was 
greatly impressed with Mr. Steinway’s position in the 
Trade Association. He was an honor to every business he 
was connected with. 

Mr. Chandler W. Smith announced the hour of Mr. 
Steinway’s death and also the time appointed for the 
funeral. 

The committee on resolutions was then appointed: Mr. 
Alex. Steinert, Mr. E. P. Mason and Mr. E. N. Kimball. 

Mr. Alex. Steinert was appointed a committee of one to 
attend to getting suitable flowers, a letter to be sent to him 
in New York to that effect. 

It was then voted that a delegation be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. It was made upof the following : Henry 
F. Miller, Ed. P. Mason, Chandler W. Smith, P. H. Powers, 
Alex. Steinert, J. H, Gibson and E. N. Kimball. 

It had been the intention of the Boston Music Trade As- 
sociation to have a dinner on December 15, when delega- 
tions from the trade in New York and Chicago were ex- 
pected to attend. Out of respect to Mr. William Stein- 
way’s memory this dinner has been postponed for about 
thirty days. 

The meeting adjourned, the committee on resolutions to 
report to Mr. Henry F. Miller on Tuesday morning. 








Pleasant Words for the Sohmer. 
EVERETT HOUSE, November 20, 1896. 
Sohmer & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—As I am leaving for Philadelphia to-morrow I 
write to thank you most sincerely for the courtesy you extended to 
me by giving me the use of one of your excellent grand pianos dur- 
ing my stort stay in town 

Thanking you most sincerely for your kindness, and begging you 
to call some time to-morrow for the instrument, 


Very truly yours, SUSAN STRONG. 





JACKSONVILLE, II1., November 24, 1896. 
Tindale, Brown & Co.: 

DEAR SirS—The Sohmer piano so kindly placed at my disposal 
this evening I do not hesitate to say is the most responsive in tone 
and action of any piano offered during my connection with the 
Camilla Urso Company. Very truly, 

FRANKELIN SONNEKALB. 
HE above testimonial was given voluntarily and 
was brought to us bya friend. Another friend who 
met Camilla Urso after the concert tells us that she spoke 
of the Sohmer piano in terms of the highest praise. This 
only confirms the testimony of a large number in this com- 
munity who are using Sohmer pianos. 
TinDALE, Brown & Co. 


To Give Up Chicago Branch. 
HE B. Shoninger Company, in which corporation 

are some of the brainiest men of the trade, has decided 
to give up its Chicago branch and concentrate its forces in 
the East. This move has been brought about through a 
recognition of the tendency of the times, which is against 
the success of branch houses. As usual with this house, 
which acts quickly when it arrives at the solution of a 
problem, the Chicago house will be closed after the first of 
the year, probably around February or March 1. 

That the Shoninger piano will be represented in Chicago 
there seems to be no doubt. Too many have been sold in 
that territory not to make it a valuable agency. 

The wholesale trade will be pushed vigorously in 1897 
perhaps. Mr. Joseph Shoninger is to be the main pusher, 
and maybe not, but Chicago will miss him. 








A Colden Testimonial. 

R. G. HERZBERG, well 
SOTAGLAENES 1007, known as one of the oldest and 
BOARDMAN & GRAY, financially strongest dealers in pianos 
PIANOS. in the city of Philadelphia, himself a 
practical piano manufacturer of the old 
European school, where a graduating diploma demanded 
the ability to design and construct a finished instru- 
ment from the raw material; his son Edward, a graduate 
of one of New York’s largest piano manufactories, and 
last, but not least, his son Harry, a graduate of Europe's 
most famous school of music and widely known as an artist 
of merit, unite in paying a handsome tribute to the re- 
nowned house of Boardman & Gray, whose product has 

been in constant use for fifty-nine years. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 11, 1896. 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray. 

My Dear Sirs—Your piano arrived and I tested it. I 
find it to be a splendid instrument. I will keep it, and 
herewith send you my check for same in full, and if you 
desire to send me another one exactly alike in tone, touch 
and finish and figure of wood, do so and I will mail you my 
check for it when received. With best regards, 

Very truly yours, 
G. HERzBERG. 

We filled the order promptly. BoaRDMAN & Gray. 

Factory and warerooms, 5483 to 549 Broadway, Albany, 
B..%. 





—Albert Weber, with Jhis mother, is temporarily stopping at 





Lakeland, Fla. 











HE Steinway piano is no longer represented by 

the S. D. Lauter Company, in Newark, N. J. It 

has been decided by Steinway & Sons to handle the 

piano in the Newark territory from their New York 
house. 


on 


The 100 page Autoharp catalogue just issued by Alfred Dolge & 
Son isa work of art. It contains everything that a dealer in Auto- 
harps could wish to know.—FPrinters’ /nk, November 18, 1890. 

T is to the interest of every dealer in the country 
to have acopy of this catalogue. It is helpful 
and entertaining. Secure this brochure. 


nad 


HE last acceptance of C. L. Gorham & Co., 

Worcester, Mass., that was cashed before the 

trouble came through Mrs. Gorham refusing payment 

on it thus tying the entire matter up legally, 

comes due December 31, 1896. The settlement of 

this paper is still in doubt, and action tending to an 
adjustment of the trouble slow. 

o~ 


HE action factory of Herrburger-Schwander, 
Paris, has again been enlarged, the space for the 
additions having come from the removal of their 
lumber yards and saw mills to Epinay, near Paris. 
Their stock of lumber is immense, and they calcu- 
late that with a number of teams working daily it 
will require a year and a half to remove the whole 
stock to Epinay. 
= 
HERE is a great interest shown in the movements 
of A. M. Wright and the John Church Com- 
pany’s new piano house here. Messrs. Lee, Church 
and Wright were in consultation the first of this 
week in New York, and Mr. Wright spent Thanks- 
giving Day in Grafton, Vt. No plans are ready for 
publicity, so no publicity will be given. Mr. Lee was 
East last week. 
oF 
HE Behning piano is better to-day than it ever 
has been in its long and honorable history. 
Always noted for its fine scale, its beautiful musi- 
cal qualities, the ‘‘ figure” of its veneers, the sym- 
metrical design of its cases, the thoroughness of its 
construction and the superior quality of its varnish 
work, these elements of superior instruments have 
been carefully intensified, so that the old Behning is 
truly a leader for any dealer to be proud of. 
Se aaa 


HY does not the Mason & Hamlin Company 
make an effort to trace that contemptible 
press dispatch sent from New York and published 
exclusively in the Chicago 7ribune? The Chicago 
paper will not hesitate to lend its assistance in clear- 
ing up this outrageous libel, and it certainly would 
pay Mason & Hamlin to get into an investigation of 
this solitary telegram and the source whence it 
emanated. Go ahead ! 
one 
HE Starr Piano Company, of ‘Richmond, Ind., 
had the largest stock on hand and in process on 
October 1 ever collected by the house in its whole 
history. They are consequently right in the swim 
for the demand at present existing and are shipping 
an extraordinarily large quantity of pianos weekly. 
We are not prepared to give figures, but we happen 
to know that the shipments of Starr pianos per week 
since the election has been extraordinarily large even 
for such a large concern. 





The Smith & Barnes in Cincinnati 
HE Smith & Barnes piano has been taken by 
Ernest Urchs & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and should 
prove an important factor with that house. This piano 
has always proved a winner wherever introduced. 








The following is from the Law Journal's official list of 
judgments filed. The first name is the judgment debtor, 
the second name the judgment creditor, and the last name 
that of the creditors’ attorney : 

‘Gibson Piano Manufacturing Company ; L. A. Prince, 
$266.67; L. Lewin. Por 

Geo. H. Foss & Co., Portland, Ore., are closing their 
store. The sheet music and small goods have been moved 
upstairs, the downstairs closed, and the whole will be shut 
up by January 1, 1897. 

** * 

At the last meeting of the Piano Dealers’ Association of 
St. Louis, Mo., Jesse French was elected president, Otto 
Bollman vice-president, and M. Stierlin secretary. 


He lived a pure family life, his consort having 
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VOSE. 





N last Friday’s mail the orders received by the 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, from seven of 
their agents amounted to 165 pianos. The total orders re- 
ceived by that firm since Friday morning up to the time 
of writing this must be nearly double this amount, the 
Chicago territory having opened up in fine shape. 

The great trademark value of the Vose piano is thor- 
oughly well known by the best dealers, whether they are 
Vose agents or not, and it is this value that makes of the 
Vose piano one of the staples in the piano trade of the 
country. Whenever there is any trade the Vose piano is 
sure to get a large share, and the very fact that the Vose 
factory is busy is an indication that there is life in the 
piano trade. 








MUEHLFELD-HAYNES. 


_ > — 


A MEETING of the committee appointed by the 
creditors in the Muehlfeld & Haynes matters was 
held on Tuesday, November 24, and the attorneys for 
Muehlfeld & Haynes submitted a statement regarding their 
affairs about as follows : 

That the company was forced into liquidation through 
the continued depression in business and the untimely and 
unexpected entry and execution under judgment by Ed- 
ward Germain, one of the creditors, for $1,100, an amount 
alleged due for piano backs. These goods had been pur- 
chased with the specific understanding that the terms 
would be four months, with a note settlement. Before time 
had been allowed even, so Muehlfeld & Haynes state, for 
the delivery of the goods a judgment was entered for their 
value and the company placed in the sheriff's hands. This 
very naturally alarmed the other creditors when it became 
public, and with a desire to do justice to all Muehlfeld & 
Haynes made application to the courts and by advice of 
counsel a general assignment was made. 

This move caused considerable dissatisfaction, and liti- 
gation followed, resulting in the appointment of a receiver 
for the corporation. Creditors who subsequently took 
judgment after the first application, but before the appoint- 
ment of the assignee, are naturally anxious to have the 
receiver removed and so secure the full amount of their 
judgments at the expense of the other creditors. In addi- 
tion to this judgment of $1,100, valuable time, expense for 
management, legal charges and the rent of the factory 
have been accruing, and these expenses continue to in- 
crease as each week goes on. 

The Germain judgment, having been obtained before 
any application was made to the courts for a receiver, had 
to be paid in full, which necessitated selling by the sheriff 
several thousand dollars’ worth of stock at auction to sat- 
isfy in cash this judgment and the current expenses. The 
manner of disposing of the stock in lots at auction was 
thought to be the most effectual and profitable, but it was 
proved that at actual inventory values it required $3,000 
worth of goods to realize $1,000 net. 

The receiver obtained an order to show cause on his pe- 
tition, citing the creditors to appear on November 26, 1896, 
and state objections, if any, to his obtaining an order from 
the court for the sale of the property at auction in suitable 
lots and at such time or times and on such terms as he 
might deem advisable. If this method of sale had been per- 
mitted, out of the $15,000 of stock remaining it is not likely 
that creditors could expect to receive $5,000, while if some 
method could be arrived at for the reorganization of the 
concern or the selling at private sale of the stock remaining 
on hand the interests of the creditors would be more profit- 
ably subserved. 

At the time of the failure the books showed the following 
condition of affairs 

Been COT, GOOE.  6.n . 0's voices cveses . $18,738.34 
sf 8 REE ror rte © 37,061.26 

From the assets deduct about $2,600, goods sold by the 
sheriff to satisfy the Germain judgment, and the balance 
is $16,138.34 to pay the liabilities as stated, after deducting 
from the amount realized on the assets rent, legal charges 
and various other expenses. So it seems quite improbable 
that more than 25 cents on the dollar could be obtained for 
the benefit of the creditors, with the chances of its being 
even considerably less. Some of the friends of those in- 
terested in reorganizing the business have come forward, 
and if the creditors will all agree to accept a settlement 
it is proposed to adjust the affairs in a manner which will 
pay creditors far more than can be realized by the pro- 
ceedings desired by the receiver, 

As has been stated, it is quite improbable that under the 
most judicious management more than 25 cents on the dol- 
lar will revert to the creditors. A proposition is made 
to reorganize the corporation, and a settlement is offered 
as follows: 

Ten per cent. cash, 10 per cent. six months, 10 per cent. 
nine months, 10 per cent. twelve months, the last three 
payments being notes which will be satisfactorily in- 


This offer has been submitted to the committee, consist- 
ing of Alfred Dolge, of Alfred Dolge & Son, and Mr. 
Cheney, of Comstock, Cheney & Co. 
We submit the legal documents filed in this latter action. 
SUPREME COURT, 


Ciry anp County or New York. 


In the Matter 
of 


The Dissolution of Tue Mugeniretp & 
Haynes Piano Company, an insolvent 
corporation. 





On reading and filing the petition of — H. Spellman, 
temporary receiver of the Muehlfield & Haynes Piano Com- 
pany, verified the 18th day of November, 1896, the notice 
of application for this order with admission of due and 
timely service thereof upon the Attorney General of the 
State of New York, and upon motion of John Delahunty, 
attorney for said temporary receiver, it is 

Ordered, that the Attorney-General of the State of New 
York and the stockhoiders and creditors of the Muehlfeld 
& Haynes Piano Company and all other persons interested 
therein, show cause at a Special Term of this Court to be 
held in Part 1, at the County Court House in the City of 
New York, on the 26th day of November, 1896, at 11 
o'clock A. M., or as soon thereafter as counsel can be 
heard, why an order should not be made herein requiring 
and directing John H. Spellman as temporary receiver of 
the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, to expose and 
offer the assets (other than the bills and accounts receiv- 
able) of the said corporation for sale at public auction at 
the former place of business of said company, Nos. 511 
and 513 East 137th street, in the city of New York, at such 
time or times and on such terms as may be deemed ad- 
visable, and to sell the same then and there to the highest 
bidder. 

And why there should not be granted at the same time 
such other or further order or relief in the premises as the 
Court shall think proper to grant. 

It is further ordered, that a copy of this order and said 
»etition be served on the Attorney-General of the State of 
New York and on the stockholders and creditors and all 
other persons interested therein, by mailing the same to 
each at their last known place of business on or before the 
2ist day of November, 1896. 

Dated New York, November 18, 1896. 

(Signed) Apm. R. LAWRENCE, 
x 


SUPREME COURT, 


Crry anv County or New York. 


In the Matter 
of 


The Dissolution of THe Murniretp & 
Haynes Piano Company, an insolvent 
corporation. 


To the Supreme Court : 

The petition of John H. Spellman, temporary receiver of 
the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, respectfully 
shows ; 

That on the 30th day of June, 1896, your petitioner was 
duly appointed receiver of the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano 
Company, and as such had taken possession of the proper- 
ty and effects of said corporation. That such property 
now in the possession of your petitioner consists princi- 
pally of hardware, machinery and piano cases used in the 
manufacture of pianos, and office furniture and fixtures. 
That the merchandise aforesaid consists of a very large 
number and variety of goods, and is stored at the factory 
formerly occupied by said company at Nos. 511 and 513 
East 187th street. 

That as your petitioner is informed and believes, the said 
merchandise lying unused in said factory is liable to de- 
teriorate in value, and is kept in said factory subject to 
considerable expense for rent. 

That the attorneys for the said corporation have taken no 
proceedings since the 30th of June, 1896, to continue such 
proceedings to final judgment, and an application has been 
made to the Court to substitute other attorneys in their 
place and stead, and that the said proceedings to have said 
corporation dissolved are likely to occupy considerable 
time owing to an appeal which has been taken by one 
William F. Boothe, who claims to be entitled to the posses- 
sion of the assets of said company as assignee under a 
general assignment for the benefit of creditors of said 
company made to him subsequent to the filing of the peti- 
tion for the dissolution of said corporation, from an order 
of this Court requiring said Boothe to turn over the assets 
of said corporation in his possession to your petitioner. 
That your petitioner is informed and verily believes that 
any further delay in the sale of the said property of said 
corporation now in the said factory will be detrimental to 
the interests of the creditors and other persons entitled to 
share in the proceeds of the sale of said property, and that 
no advantage can arise to any such persons from any fur- 
ther postponement of the sale thereof. That petitioner 
has made considerable inquiries in the piano trade as to 
the best method of disposing of said property, and has 
been informed and verily believes that ‘Ae sale of said 
property at auction in suitable lots would be the most 
effectual method of getting the highest price therefor. 
That no previous application for the annexed order has 
been made. 

Wherefore, your petitioner prays that an order to show 
cause may be issued, directed to the Attorney-General and 
to all parties Rowing. Sy interest in the premises or are 


ty which your petitioner has taken into his custody as such 
temporary receiver, requiring them to show cause why an 
order should not be made herein authorizing and directing 
your petitioner to offer said assets for sale at public auc- 
tion at such time and place and in such manner as niay be 
most likely to procure the best results. 
Dated New York, November 18, 1896. 
(Signed) Jouns H. Speciman. 


City and County of New York, ss. 

Joun H. Sre.iman, being duly sworn, says that he is the 
petitioner above named ; that the foregoing petition is true 
to his own knowledge except as to the matters therein 
stated to be alleged on information and belief, and that as 
to those matters he believes it to be true. 

(Signed) Joun H. Sreciman, 

Sworn to before me this /} 
18th day of November, 1896. | 

Santiaco P, CAHILL, 
Notary Public, 
N. Y. County. 


SUPREME COURT, 


Ciry anp County or New York. 


In the Matter 


ot 


The ‘dissolution of Tuer Muntireco & 
Haynes Piano Company, an insolvent 


corporation. 


State of New York, / 
City and County of New York. /*” 

Henry J. Fur.onc, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he is one of the attorneys for William Kleber, the as- 
signee and lawful holder of a certain book debt, claim and 
demand due by the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, 
the defendant corporation herein, to Max Zeltner, a creditor 
thereof. >= 

That the order to show cause granted by Hon. Abraham 
R. Lawrence, justice of this court, has been made return- 
able for Thursday, November 26, 1896, being Thanksgiving 
Day and a legal holiday, and that said order has been 
served on a large number of creditors. 

That there are about fifty creditors who are deeply inter 
ested and whose interests will be materially affected by the 
disposition to be made in this matter, and that it will be 
impossible for all of such creditors to know of the adjourn- 
ment of this motion, and that deponent only received a 
communication to this effect because deponent wrote ask- 
ing why the said motion had been made returnable for a 
legal holiday. 

There is a probability of an arrangement being made by 
the creditors for the best interests of all concerned, and 
that it is desirable in any case for a new notice of motion 
to be served so that all parties interested may properly ap 
pear, for which reason deponent appears specially for mo- 
tion to dismiss ; asks that the present order to show cause 
may be dismissed as void without prejudice to another ap- 
plication, and upon such terms as to the Court may seem 
just and proper Henry J. Fur.one. 
Sworn to before me this 27th } 

day of November, 1896. j 

‘ GERTRUDE MIRAN, 
Notary Public, 
Richmond County 
Certificate filed in N. Y.Co, 


No, We Won't. 


Editors The Musical Courier 

I have noticed the articles in your paper about pianos for 
75. Will you kindly give me the address of two or three 
of the parties who make them? I wish to correspond with 


C. D. Martin. 








them Respectfully, 





HE above letter was received a few days ago. 
We will not publish the name of the city or the 
address, although they can be found on file here. 
We do not propose to give the addresses of any of 
the factories where the $75 boxes are made. We 
know that a taste for these boxes has been cultivated, 
but this paper is not responsible for that kind of pro- 
gressive civilization in the piano trade. 


Kleber and Decker & Son. 
KLEBER & BROTHER, Pittsburg, Pa., are 
» to handle the Decker & Son piano, the arrange- 
ment having been concluded last week by Charles T. 








Sisson, the traveling man of the house. A carload of 
pianos has already gone to Kleber and more are to follow 
shortly. This covers an important point in the United 
States for Decker & Son and well covers it, too; yet 
Decker & Son are not getting more than Kleber, for the 
Decker family name has always been synonymous with 
splendid pianos. 

Myron Decker is one of the most active piano makers 
for his age in the trade, as he is the oldest piano manu- 
facturer in the United States. Great vitality. 








New Yorkers are interested in the doings of Geo. D. 
Smith, once the Niagara dealer who invented the kazoo 
and made and sold millions of them. Latterly he kept the 
Dairy Kitchen, on East Fourteenth street, and was suc- 
cessful until he was estranged from his wife. She secured 
control of the business, and Smith opened a rival establish- 
ment a few doors beyond, but it was closed last week. 
Friends are now trying to bring husband and wife to 
gether. 








dorsed, making a statement of 40 per cent. net in all. 


likely in any way to be interested in the sale of the proper- 
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EOPLE say there is a better feeling and the 


retailers say they are doing business with a good 


class of customers and getting a larger proportion of cash. 
‘There is certainly reason for such a state of affairs, and 
their statements are-confirmed by these reasons, which 
require no explanation. It is not to be inferred by this 
that dealers and manufacturers require any corrobora- 
ion of their reports; they tell the truth as they see things, 
and no one can do more. 

At any rate, it is good to be able to report a better state 
of affairs, and it is to be hoped this condition of things 
will continue. 

A little spurt of cold weather will probably help things 
some, and this we are having. 

The failure and assignment of J. P. Simmons & Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., was announced in this city yesterday, 
but we cannot imagine that this was any surprise to the 
trade. The concern was not supposed to have any great 
amount of capital, and in the severe times it has been 
doing business borrowing mcney, ot what amcunts to the 
same thing, borrowing stock, which has to be paid fo1;a 
pretty ticklish business. ‘There is no report of assets and 
liabilities. The Chicago Cottage Organ Company, of this 
city, ran a consignment account with the concern, and 
will probably lose something, but no great amount, pro- 
viding o! course the collateral proves good. We are alsc 
told that Chickering & Sons, of Boston, and the John 
Church Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and perhaps some 
other Eastern house, may be interested, but this cannot be 
found out here as yet. 

Mr. John Northrop has disposed of the lease of 218 
Wabash avenue, which will relieve the Emerson Piano 
Company of just the expense that this extra store would 
have cost it for the remaining few months the lease had 
torun. While no explanation is necessary, it is only jus- | 
tice to say that there would never in ordinary times be 
any lack of applicants for this store, and hardly anyone 
foresaw the continuation of the depressed condition of 
commercial affairs. 

Lyon & Healy received orders this week for two of their 
celebrated harps. These orderscame from public players, 
one in Leipsic and one from Berlin. ‘The only wonder is 
that more orders are not received from abroad for these 
harps, and the only explanation can be the cost. Lyon & 
Healy have, however, sent some ten or a dozen of these 
harps to Germany and other portions of Europe. Prob- 
ably as their merits become better known the use of 
them will increase. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball is in the city on his way home from 
a Pacific Coast and Southern tour. Mr. Kimball is greatly 
pleased with his success and says the Emersen Piano 
Company will dispose of no less than 500 pianos to good 
parties this month. Mr. Kimball also is looking for- 
ward to a continuation of present conditions for several 
years tocome. Mr. George M. Woodford, also connected 
with the Emerson Piano Company, is in town. 

Mr. S. Horner, who has been connected with the B. 
Shoninger Company, as retail salesman, will assume a 
like position with Steger & Co, the first of the coming 
month. 

There have been several well-known music trade people 
in Chicago this week, among them being Mr. W. J. Dyer, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. H. J. Raymore, of Erie, Pa.; Mr. 
H. W. Crawford, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. E. W. Fur- 
bush, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. C. F. Netzow, of Milwaukee, | 
Wis.; Mr. J. W. Kline, of Phildelphia, Pa.; Mr. Oscar 


Dreher, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. C. F. Dickinson, of 
Green Bay, Wis., and Mr. C. Risser, of Des Moines, Ia. 

The Chicago 77z6une began some time ago a popular 
vote as to a choice for senator to be chosen by the Repub- 
lican party to represent the State of Illinois. It has now 
been running for about two weeks, and to-day Mr. E. S. 
Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, heads the list. 
One cannot tell where this may lead. Mr. Conway is 
popular with everybody, and although one can scarcely 
imagine him giving up his present enviable position, yet 
to become senator from the great State of Illinois is an 
honor not to te lightly cast aside. 

There are some rumors going about, as there always are 
at such a time of the year, in relation to certain changes 
which may occur about January 1, 1897. Nothing suffi- 
ciently definite, though, so that one is not justified in 
speaking of them publicly. 

Kops Brothers Company was incorporated this week 
in this city. The capital stock is placed at $10,000, and 
the incorporaters are De Bryan Kops, Hugh G. Parsons 
and Bessie I. Drysdale. 


Dunbar & Co. 


F. DUNBAR, a well-known piano man, has 
D. organized a piano factory at 482 College avenue, 
near 146th street. ‘The men engaged with him are skilled 
piano workmen who will have an interest in the business 
on the co-operative plan, each man taking a certain share 
of the stock. Altogether six men are interested. 














Kraemer Leaving Mexico. 

ELIX KRAEMER, the Kranich & Bach general 
traveler, in company with E. Heuer, the city of 
Mexico dealer, has made the trade rounds of Cordobé, 
Vera Cruz and other Mexican points, has placed agencies in 
various places, and is now on his way North. Kraemer is 
as popular a man down in the tropics as he is in these 
latitudes, and doubtless he would be welcome at the North 
Pole ; but Kraemer says he is not going to a cold country. 

In a letter to this office Mr. Kraemer says: 

‘*The trip gave me the long wished for opportunity to 
become acquainted with old Mexico, to visit towns away 
from the railroad and see for myself what chances there 
are for the Kranich & Bach piano. We intend to remain 
here in Vera Cruz for a few days and then return. My 
business has been good right along.” 








Phelps & Lyddon Reorganizing. 
HE Secretary of State has received the papers 
in an application for a corporation certificate for the 
Phelps & Lyddon Company, of Rochester, N. Y. Capital 


stock to be $15,000, and the object of incorporation being | 





Poole Piano Company. 
HERE can be but one opinion regarding the Poole 
piano, and that is that it is an instrument of excellent 
qualities throughout, from the case frame to the completed 
instrument. Mr. Poole has labored in one direction with 
vigor and intensity, and that is to make the piano so meri- 
torious that the dealer would recognize in it a valuable ad 
juuct to his stock of attractive and durable goods. 

Mr. Poole has furthermore recognized in his career that, 
after all, genuine merit in goods is a most effective article in 
its behalf, and that the people interested in pianos would 
soon discover when an instrument has tone quality and 
touch quality and such other ingredients as help to consti- 
tute an instrument of real musical worth. 

Passing through an era of depression in the early stages 
of its history, the Poole Piano Company has nevertheless 
succeeded in maintaining its position, in enlarging its 
trade, and in increasing its prestige ; for there are dealers 
to-day, steady and substantial customers of the Poole 
Piano Company, whom they have acquired through these 
years of depression, who could very readily have been 
tempted to take the representation of other goods, and in 
fact when other pianos were offered to them on all kinds of 
terms and on consignments. But somehow or other they 
preferred totake short time or commercial time, and selected 
the Poole piano, merely because it was an instrument that 
could sell on its tone and touch and appearance. 

The indications are that the Poole Piano Company will 


| do a very large trade in 1897. 


to conduct as a corporation the business of manufacturing | 
piano cases. The incorporators are Chas. Goetzmann, | 


Wm. D. Farnham and A. M. MacDowell, all of Rochester, 
ne Us 

These men have purchased the plant of the failed con- 
cern of Phelps & Lyddon, from the Germania Bank, and 
have organized this new company. As no meeting of the 
corporation has been as yet reported, it is impossible to 
give the roster of officers, although it is highly probable 
that Mr. Farnham will be president; Marcus S. Phelps, of 
the old concern, will be manager, and Frederick B. Lyddon, 
will probably become secretary and treasurer. 








To Sue the Bank. 

HE assignee of A. H. Castle & Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has commenced suit against the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, and prays to have set aside 
a trust deed and to have the property represented by it 
turned into the general fund now in his hand, sthat he may 

make a distribution of same to creditors. 
This trust deed was given by R. C. Munger, within 90 
days prior to the Castle failure, to the First National Bank 


| of Kansas City, and was for $40,000 on property to secure 


the bank on $13,000 of indebtedness. 

It is believed that this suit will be successful and that the 
moneys for the benefit of the creditors will be considerably 
enhanced in value. Without this the assignee can pay 
about 40 cents on the dollar. 


Henry Junge Injured. 
ENRY JUNGE, private secretary of Nahum 
Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, met with an accident 
Thanksgiving Day that will lay him up for several weeks. 
Mr. Junge was thrown from his horse at Pompton Plains, 
N. J., nis home, and falling fractured his collarbone. The 
injury is reported as not being very serious, but the patient 


is suffering much pain. 


Next Meeting December 8. 


‘THE next regular meeting of the American 

| Piano Manufacturers’ Association comes on Decem- 
ber 8, and will doubtless be held at the Union Square Hotel 
at 3 p.m., the regular time. Who is going to be president 
next year is the question now in order. The death of Wil- 
liam Steinway will bring about an earlier meeting, which 
may have taken place while this paper is on the press 





Is Satisfied with His Pease. 


‘THE Pease Piano Company ts used to receiving 
praise for its pianos, but the following testimonial 
from a man who has had one in daily use for ten years is 
worthy of reproducing and should be satisfactory to the 
Pease people. 
FRANKFORD, Philadelphia, Pa., November 18, 1806. 
Pease Piano Company, New York City 
GENTLEMEN—A few years ago, when we wer« mtemplating the 
selection of a piano, our attention was directed to the Pease pianw 
and upon the representation of Messrs. Blasius & Sons (who were 
your agents at that time) that “the Pease was a high grade instru- 
ment,”’ we purchased one at a cost of $350. 
The piano has given perfect satisfaction, and to-day we would not 
exchange it for any other or sell it for the ameunt paid 
We feel after ten years of constant use that a manufacturer wh« 
makes an honest piano should be indorsed, and it is with pleasure 
we recommend to those desiring a perfectly reliable piano to pur- 
Very respectfully yours, 
WALTER S. BOWKER 


chase the Pease 
No. 494 Willow street 


The Woonsocket, R. I., branch of the New England 
Piano Company sold and rented in 17 days all the pianos 
in the large stock and have been besieging the Boston 
warerooms of the company for stock. Already two car- 
loads have been shipped. 
ANTED at once, a first-class salesman for floor or out- 
side work. Address ‘‘ Boston,” care MusicaL Courier 
Company, Union square, West, New York. 
ANTED—Position as foreman in action department with manu- 
facturer, or will take charge of tuning and repair department 
with a large retail house. Twenty years’ experience ; best of refer 
ences given. Address A. S. B., MUSICAL COURIER 





PROSPERITY 


Comes first to the dealer 





who handles 


WEAVER ORGANS. 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA., U.S. A. | 














Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE FACTORY, ONE GRADE. .. 


Sore 


The highest development of 
modern piano making. Every 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 
Action and material. Send for 
latest Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. —— 
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‘‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,”’ said Mrs, Softstop. 

‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 

‘‘What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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Tabel, who had established his harpsichord works 23 years before. 
The Broadwoods go back to 1782 and the Erards, the oldest French 
manufacturers, to 1772.— 7he Sun. 


TRADE NOTES OF ALL KINDS. 





The United States is but a baby compared to European 
It was not his initial trip nor, it is to be hoped, his last, | COUNtmes ; yet all of the important improvements in the 
Now, as gossip has it, G. K. has a choice collection of | P!@7° have been brought about in this country. Probably 
Chicago cuss words of the weiss beer aggregation. None | the great advances made in tone production years ago by 

the Steinways, the Sohmers, the Chickerings, the Stecks 


of them are worse than ‘‘confound it,” nor milder than 
““ dern it,” and his good wife believes that he should even | 474 others were due largely to a demand for a fuller anda 


purge himself of these harmless little expletives so that he 
may pass the plate with more dignity. So when G. K. 
went fishing last time he promised and vowed on his honor 
as a member of the firm of Smith & Barnes Piano Com- 
pany that he would forswear his mild swear, and he regis- 
tered the vow before he of the name of Smith, his partner. 
On his music trade reputation he vowed to bring home a 
pebble for every little expletive, and chose a route of 
meadow fishing shaded with good elms whose branches 
promised to get G. K. into trouble with his fishing line and 
to load him with pebbles. 

In the course of time he came home with a light heart, | 
light pockets (this refers to pebbles, not silver)—a light 
basket, say you? No, G. K. is a fisherman. Taking a 
pebble from his pocket he gravely handed it to his wife, | 


G. K. Barnes went a-fishing. 





want things big and grand, and the tone of the French or 
the English pianos is not in the least satisfying to our ears. 
As regards numbers of pianos produced, that is relative to 
age. The Broadwoods, producing since 1732, should have | 
produced more pianos than J. & C. Fischer, who have | 
been in business since 1842; but as in ratio to years J. & | 
C. Fischer are ahead of the Broadwoods, as well as any | 
other piano factory in the United States, and will be until | 
they are beaten by some other house, should that time 
ever come. 

The United States houses in all mercantile as well as all | 
artistic lines are restless and are continually reaching out | 
for more business. Take our young houses, for example, 
such as Strich & Zeidler, Braumuller, Conover, Story & | 
Clark, Starr, Weser, Gordon, Kurtzmann, Poole, Chase 


saying 
“ This is ‘gad.’” Taking two from his other pocket, he Brothers, Wegman, Behr, Lindeman, Krakauer, Burdett, 
exclaimed : Bauer, Bent, Sterling, Love, Blasius and Needham, and 


watch what they are doing. There is progress, and as they 
grow older the progress will be more rapid. All this time 
these and all other United States houses are continually at 
the artistic quality of their instruments, and from this dis- 
content with existing things come the elements of im- 
proved tone production. From the commercial side we are 
‘*Charlie ” Becht, who came home, and, taking one pebble in advance of Europe also, We believe in machinery, 
from his pocket, said eagerly take to things new and novel, and although we are 
| prone to occasional mistakes the commercial construction 
of the piano is improved. We are never content with the 


‘* These are ‘ confound it. 

Mrs. G. K. was pleased, but she remarked : 

‘* How about your favorite ‘ Dern it’?” 

‘*Oh!” replied G. K., ‘those are coming up the road 
drawn by a double team.” 

Barnes swears this is a libel, and that the story was on 


‘* Barnes, this is all.” 

** Impossible, Charlie, to believe. How came you to be 
so good that you only bring one pebble home? 

‘‘ Well, Barnes, that was the only pebble on the beach.” 

Becht declares the story is true, except as to pebbles and 
the cause of their being picked up. He alleges that the 
first batch was an order for one piano, the second batch for 
two, and when Barnes expressed surprise he told Barnes 
that the rest of the orders for Smith & Barnes pianos were 
en route by wagon. 

[Letters received at this office would suggest that | and they are looked up to and respected to-day. It is to 
Charlie Becht’s version is the correct one. That | be dovdted if there is one person in every 100 of the in- 
Smith & Barnes piano is a great trade winner.—Eds. habitants of the United States but knows these houses or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER = | at least know the names of them. 

And the supply houses are deserving of great honor. 
Such houses as we have in the United States are the peers 
of any on the globe, and in many instances surpass those 

| of Europe—nay, more, many of them supply goods to Eng- 
wareroom came up last week. White was at that time in | jish, French and German piano makers. The roll of supply 


present. 
** * 


The youngsters as regards years must not make us for- 
get what has been done by the old-time houses who blazed 
their way and who stand as pioneers to-day, and as 
veterans are respected. Such houses, represented by 
Kranich & Bach, Hazelton, Chickering, Pease and Emer- 
son, did a great deal for the piano trade of this country, 





*e# 


That fine buncombe story of how W. A. White solda 
piano to a Celtic lady in opposition to another Fifth avenue 


the Emerson warerooms in New York, and one day was | housesis large, but here are a few of the representative ones. 
waiting on an Irish woman. She had been shopping and | ‘Think for a moment of the men at the head of each. There 
try as White would he could not close a sale with her, al- | is Dolge, he of big enterprises, a pioneer in the manufac- 
though she was apparently impressed with a large Emer- | ture of felts, and more besides could be told of Dolge. The 
son piano. mention of Kar] Fink's achievements could come in here, | 
‘No, young mon, yees can’t sell me a pianner to-day. | but we spare his modesty; William Schlemmer, head of 
I've seen others I loikes betther.” | the piano department supplies of Hammacher, Schlemmer 
White, in desperation, asked to be allowed to play a | & Co., no one ever said a word against him as a business 
little more music for her. She consented to listen. First | man or asa gentleman ; in ‘‘ the commodore,” commonly 
he played Killarney, then Kathleen Mavourneen and last | called Otto, he of the Wessell tribe of Wessell. Nickel & 
the Fisher’s Hornpipe. As the last tune was being played | Gross, Otto is always happy, so are his friends when they 
her head commenced to wag, then her feet to dance, and as | meet him, and why not ? Otto is a good fellow and time has 
White finished with a tempi startling for its rapidity she | proven his business ability ; Peter Strauch, head of Strauch 
jumped up and yells: Brothers, has done a great work in his part of the general 
reorganization scheme of the Wheelock-Weber interests, 
But White could not close with her, so he put up this accomplishing with others a task of stupendous propor- 
tale: tions. It was not necessary for him to prove to the trade 
‘‘ Madame, this is the only piano on which you can play | his ability as a man of affairs, but it must be particularly 
fast music. Go up and see that piano you like and test the gratifying to Mr. Strauch to receive the applause of his 
truth of my remarks. Ask them to play the piece of | confréres, and Peter Strauch shines in finance as well as in 
music I have just played [White did not mean this jok- | the conduct of his great business. Mention of his two 
ingly] and they will tell you that they could play it if they | 
had the music. Madam, they don’t dare keep the music 


‘That was foine, young man.” 


talented sons should not be forgotten. There is Cheney, 
of Comstock, Cheney & Co. Did one ever see him worried 
there, as they know they can't play fast on their piano. | or cast down in the slightest degree? It is his indomitable 
Promise me you will come back and let me know what energy that has made the concern and caused it to be re- 


you do. spected as a power in the action and key trade. 
The sincerity of White ‘caught’ the old lady and she| po one could go on about Mr. Tonk, of Schwander action 
promised to come back and report. Two hours had gone 


by and still she had not returned. White was on the point | dustrious men in the supply trade, the result of this activ- 


| more penetrating tone. The people on this hemisphere | 





ity being clearly seen in the fine business they enjoy ; then 
there is A. P. Roth, of Roth & Engelhard, another success- 
ful and hard worker, and Abenschein, he of the youthful 
face and good commercial brain, of the Staib concern ; 
not to forget friend Severns, of Cambridgeport. All the 
| supply men have broad gauge, commercial brains, and 
their energy, ingeniousness and their thorough harmonious 
working with piano manufacturers are in a large measure 
responsible for the present grade of the American piano. 


** * 


The season for the sale of small goods draws near, anc. 
the house that is not provided with the Autoharp is not in 
the swim. Perhaps no manufacturer of any one of the 
class of small goods spends more money in advertising 
and distributes it more widely than do Alfred Dolge & 
Son, general selling agents of the Zimmerman Autoharp. 
The instrument appeals to the masses, and in this appeal 


| the house of Dolge helps every man who sells small goods. 


The popularity of this instrument springs from two causes 
—first, the simplicity of the instrument, the ease whereby 
one can learn it, and, second, the splendid efforts made to 
bring it into the homes. 

**n 

The traveling men are all busy. It's do something this, 
next and the third week, or nothing. No one hasa harder 
time than the traveling man when business 1s bad, espe- 
cially if he is under the control of a maa who is constantly 
harassing him for orders. When a man is selected as a 
traveler he is supposed to know his business, and if he does 
not the man who selected him was either mistaken in him 
or else did not know his business. There is no use in 
badgering a traveling man. If he is not fulfilling your ex- 
pectations, and you know the fault lies with him, get rid 
of him; there is harm resulting to both parties in keeping 
him when you airive at a satisfactory knowledge of the 
man’s incapacity. 

Among the new faces on the road—or rather among the 
old faces on the road—is Geo. J. Dowling. This young 
man won part of his spurs at the World's Columbian Ex- 
position through being an attentive listener and a small 
talker. Then there was ‘‘ George's” frank and honest 
nature, which everyone liked, and now the developed trav- 
eling faculty which is to be admired. Out now for the 
Everett and the Harvard piano, Dowling will make a new 
record for himself. And he has A. M. Wright to back him 
up. Great backing! 

** * 

Wait and see what A. M. Wright will do in New York 

retail trade with the Everett and the Harvard. 


One of the crying needs of New York warerooms is out- 
side men. There is trade going over to Brooklyn that 
should not go there, and to Jersey Cityand to Hoboken and 
to Long Island City and to Newark, to Rutherford, to 
Passaic and to Paterson. When Brooklyn men can sell 
hundred of pianos to New York alone it is time that New 
Yorkers realized the necessity of outside work. By out- 
side work is meant a thorough following up of all the 
‘* prospects” which come into the possession of the house. 
If a prospect book is correctly kept one can never ask 
where is the trade. Those who buy pianos to-day go 
around. There are but few of those who go into the ware 
room of one dealer and purchase there. That being the 
case a ‘* prospect” book well kept becomes a working in- 
dex to the trade. What is the use of advertising for trade 
and then letting it get away from you? You know where 
it is when you have stirred it up by your telling ‘“‘ ads.”, 
and if you let it get away from you by poor *‘ prospect ” 
work some one is not a thorough business man. Because 
you do not work what is known to exist how do you ever 
expect to get that which does not exist? The sharper the 
work on ‘*‘ prospects” the more sales you make, and you 
are in business to sell pianos. 

e* 4 

The memorandum books that salesmen keep of their 
year's business are creditable affairs, and the proper keep- 
ing of them shows an interest in their employers’ welfare. 
How many salesmen, though, keep their books correctly ? 
This is the season of the year when salesmen say: ‘ Old 
man, I am having a good year. If I sell so and so I will 


fame, and Geo. Bothner, Sr. and Jr., two of the most in- | have beaten my last year’s sales by 10, 15 or 20 per cent.” 


A very few salesmen do the thing properly, and when they 








of giving her up when in she flounced, exclaiming : 

‘* Those are dirthy divils up beyont. They’se told me 
that they had no music, and I told them that I would wait. 
I sot down, and presently they brung it, and the dirty 
spalpeen could not play it at all at all.” 

White knew his people, and rightly guessed that there 
was no one in that store who could beat him on the Fisher's | 
Hornpipe. He sold the piano ata good price. Further- | 
more, the old lady received an instrument that will last 
her all her days. It is wonderful how those Emerson 
pianos stand use. Thorough construction does it. 


PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 





sli THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
Kirkman & Son, the oldest firm of piano manufacturers in Eng- HEXFY & "ET, CHICAGO. 
land, and, next to J. B. Streicher und Sohne, of Vienna, the oldest in 
the world, have just given up business, sold the plant and become 
merged in Collard & Collard, who date from 1767. The first Kirk- 
man appeared in England in 1720, and in j1729 married the widow of ' 





CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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STORY & CLARK PIANO, CHICAGO. 








go gunning for salary they are disappointed when in- the ‘‘ boys” in the office promise to look out for their part 


formed that their business does not warrant it. Unkind 
things are immediately uttered about the parsimony of the 
employer—unkind because the salesman does not realize 
how the ‘‘old man” figures. The head of the house must 
figure correctly or there becomes a lapsus in salaries, be- 
sides the annoyance of the company of the sheriff. Sales- 
men, it is not how many pianos you sell nor the aggregate 
retail value of your sales, but the average price gotten 
for a piano, its selling price, besides the correctness of 
your judgment in giving terms so that instalments can be 
collected promptly. Sit down and go, over the year’s busi- 
ness, find out where you made a mistake in giving credit, 
where you sold piano for $475 to a man who should only 
own a $300 instrument. 

You did this man injury by selling him a piano he could 
not pay for and you hurt the capital of your house by get- 
ting this bad account. Mistakes of judgment these, though 
if studied they show in improved work next year. Look 
at the instalment payment book in the hands of the cashier. 
Don’t be unfriendly with this functionary; remember he is 
a student of finance and you know nothing about it. Don’t 
get angry when he closes one of your accounts by pulling a 
piano. Remember a bad account is better in the profit and 
loss account than openon the books. It is not how much 
your sales aggregated, but how much money your house 
has netted from your business. This net results counts. 








Current Chat and Changes. 
N. C. Dexter, Wellsville, N. Y.,is reported assigned. 
**# # 
Mooreman & Garrett, Winterset, Ia., have given a chat- 
tel mortgage for $394. 


*n * 


An execution for $100 has been granted against J. F. 
Halbisch, Louisville, Ky. 
*e2*# 
C. L. Higgins, Augusta, Me., has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in insolvency. 
**s * 
A real estate mortgage for $500 has been recorded 
against Benj. A. Bloomey, Manchester, N. H. 
** # 
David B. Marsh, Winchendon, Mass., is to open ware- 


rooms. 
** % 


Henry Spies, president of the Spies Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company, will commence the new year by visiting the 
trade. He may go as far West as he can go on land, and 





of the work. ees 


Arnold Brothers, Quincy, Ill., have met all obligations 
and have resumed business. 
** * 
Comstock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn., report a 
further increase of 40 men. They are running overtime, 


too. 
* * * 


F. L. Leavitt has purchased the business of W. K. Day 
in Concord, N. H. eee 


A. M. Goodnough, Santa Barbara, Cal., has closed his 
business there and removed to Redding, Cal. 
* * & 


Fire damaged the stock of A. U. Richbourg, Columbia, 
S. C., to the extent of $1,200. 
** # 
Two attachments for $150 and $299 respectively are 
recorded against Broder & Schlam, San Francisco, Cal. 
x** * 


B. F. Given, Bangor, Me., has sold out to A. F. Marsh. 


** * 
A chattel mortgage for $150 is reported filed against 
A. D. Freeman, Marquoketa, Ia. 
* *.* 
The Martin Piano Company, Lockport, N. Y., has moved 
to 25 Main street. 
-—*s * 
Daniel Goodman is to open warerooms in Grafton, Tex. 
*# *# a 


Menominee, Mich., is to be the home of the new ware- 
rooms of J. B. Emmet. 
*_s * 
The Eagle Music Company is a new house in Denver, 
Col. 
* * & 
Vinton, Ia., has a new music house. Samuel Cook is 


proprietor. 
+‘ * 


A. Geneslie, formerly with Robert L. Loud, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is now with Chas. H. Utley. 


** * 


Louis Anderson is now the sole owner of the former 
business of C.!A. Hoffman, Clinton, Ia., by purchase of 
the interest of Jos. Sheppard, Mr. Anderson already own- 





ing the Hoffman interest. The name of the concern will 
be changed to Anderson & Co., a firm, and the busines: 


will be vigorously pushed. 
* a # 

O. H. Gates, Gardner, Mass., has sold out to William ¢ 
Brooks, who continues the business 

a * * 

R. D. Stocking, Freeport, Mich., has assigned to Henry 
W. Booth. No statement is at hand regarding assets and 
liabilities. There are no preferences, it is reported. 

**# *# 
Wheeler Brothers, Athol, Mass., have opened warerooms 


on Elm street. 


The engagement of Miss Kathryn E. Spies, of No. 204 
West End avenue, to Edward A. Scott is announced. Miss 
Spies is the only daughter of Henry Spies, president of the 


Spies Piano Compary 
ee # 


A natural gas explosion in the music store of J. A. Bra- 
boy, at Kokomo. Ind., damaged the building and contents 
$1,000. Kellar’s furniture store was damaged $500. Hunt- 
ing for a gas leak with a match caused the explosion. 

* * * 

The St. Louis Musical Club has applied for incorpora- 
tion. Eva P. Moore is president ; Fred Huse, secretary ; 
Clara Taussig, treasurer. 

** # 

H. A. Fisher has succeeded Fisher & Ogden in Oneonta, 

N. » £ * i 


D. S. Johnston, dealer in pianos, organs and sheet music, 
Tacoma, Wash., has released a real estate mortgage for 
$2,100. an 


Adams & Rilling, dealers in pianos and organs, Marshall, 
Mo., are reported to have satisfied a real estate mortgage 
for $7,500. eee 


R. D. Stocking, dealer in pianos and organs at Lowell, 
Mass., made an assignment a few days ago to H. H. 
Booth, as trustee. Liabilities are about $2,000; assets not 


known. 
* 2% 


The Taylor Music House, Springfield, Mass., always 
progressive, have added a novelty in an illuminated lyre 
It is about four feet high by two and one-half wide, and is 
composed of about forty electric lights, the outline of the 
lyre being formed by sixteen candle power white lights, 
and the strings by about twenty-three candle power red 
lights. 
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17 Beacon street, November 22, 1896. { 


| ae a holiday week business seems to be keep- 
ing up to the mark unusually well. The majority of 
the manufacturers are finding that theimprovement in busi- 
ness has arrived, and as this improvement has not come 
with a great rush, but been of steady growth, it promises 
well. 

Quite a number of people, however, express it as their 
opinion that it will be next fall, nearly a year from now, 
before things are really back to the old times. Some fa- 
mous year or other when pianos could not be turned out 
fast enough to supply the demand still lingers in the mem- 
ory. But then a piano manufacturer is never ieally satis- 
fied. If there is no business and orders do not come in, 
he is discontented; if the factory is running full time and 
about a hundred pianos behind in orders, then he is still 
not satisfied, for he wants to reap all those orders and 
have just as many more waiting to be filled. 

sn 2 

Another firm has been added this week to Piano Row 
on boylston street. The warerooms formerly occupied by 
Mr. Chandler W. Smith have been taken by the Boylston 
Piano Company, Mr. Franklin A. Shaw manager. They 
expect to have a fine wareroom as soon as they are settled. 

All the lines of pianos have not as yet been decided 
upon, in fact they are only just now moving in. 

Mr. Shaw is well known in the trade, both in New York 
and Boston, and has been connected with musical affairs 
for a number of years. 

*ne &# 

Mr. Willard A. Vose was entirely too busy to talk this 
morning. Orders have come in so fast and thick that there 
has been no time tor conversation excepting upon neces- 
sary business. 

That black cat has indeed proved a veritable mascot! 


* ns *# © 


Mr. C. H. W. Foster and Mr. George G. Endicott, of 
Chickering & Sons, were out of town for a few days ona 
business trip, including New York city. 

They report that orders are coming in even more freely 
than was anticipated and there is every prospect of a fine 
holiday trade. 

*n 2 

The Emerson Piano Company is rushing work at the 
factory to fill orders that have come pouring in. Even 
now the company has enough to keep it going full time 
until January 1, to say nothing of the new business that 
will be sent in between now and then 


traveling have made several new and valuable agencies 
during their trips. 
*n *# *@ 

A new agency that has just been made by the Merrill 
Piano Company is in Providence, R. I., where Mr. H. 
Gregory, who for many years has had the oldest and larg- 
est book store in that city, has added a piano department 
to his business and taken the Merrill. 

Mr. Robert Paterson will have charge of the piano and 
it will be pushed in a lively manner. 

Mr. Gregory has just moved from Westminster street to 
a handsome large store on Union street. 
the finest stores in Providence. 

The members of the Merrill Piano Company have a the- 
ory that the instrument itself and not the case should be 
the obdject of the greatest consideration as regards im- 
provements, and they have expended much thought, time 
and work upon putting this theory into practice. Asa 
consequence, they find a great demand for their pianos. 

It must not be supposed that the cases are neglected 
either, for they have some beauties. Many of the panels 
are most artistic in design and execution, as has been often 
mentioned in this column. 


This is one of 


se # & 


Last September the McPhail Piano Company sold a sam- 
ple order of instruments to Foster & Waldo, of Minneapo- 
lis, and several other cities iu the Northwest. This week 
the McPhail Company received an order from this firm for 
four carloads of pianos, which have been shipped. 

Foster & Waldo are pushing the McPhail piano in the 
Northwest most vigorously. 

The McPhail people are not saying much 
selling a lot of pianos just the same. 


, but they are 


*s 2 8 # 
Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., who is traveling in the West, will 
probably reach Chicago about Monday morning. 
sn # & 
Mr. W. H. Poole leaves town on Monday next for a 
month's trip West, South and East. 
**# # # 


The arrangements for the dinner of the Boston Music 
Trade Association have not been completed in time to be 
incorporated in this letter, but the date—probably about 
the middle of the month--and the place where the dinner 
will be served will be found in another column of this 
paper. 

The Norris & Hyde Piano Company receives many let- 
ters of praise for its transposing keyboard, so many that it 





this week comes from a clergyman jin Providence who is 
also chairman of the committee on music in the public 
schools of that city. 
Messrs. Norris & Hyde, Boston, Mass.: 
GENTLEMEN—My son, Mr. E. M. Bixby, of the Bixby Sil- 
ver Company, Providense, has had in use in my house for 
about one year one of your transposing pianos. Having 
been myself a teacher of music I have been very much in- 
terested in this new attachment. By a simple movement 
of a lever the key can be transposed so as to adapt the ac- 
companiment of a song to any voice, high or low. This 
adds great value to the instrument. In all other respects 
it impresses me as fully equal to the best instruments of 
the best makes. It has stood the test of time and use and 
has never been out of order. It is to my mind an ideal 
piano, and I think as it becomes known it must have a 
large sale. Sincerely yours, M. H. Brxsy. 


se 2 


Mr. Edward P. Mason pays a high compliment to Mr. 
Chandler W. Smith for the manner in which the retail de- 
partment is being run. He says that the business in that 
department is remarkably good, that everything is done 
in the most perfect businesslike manner, the system upon 
which it is conducted being admirably arranged, and that 
altogether the new firm can only be spoken of with the 
highest praise. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason will visit Chicago and St. Louis 
early in December. He goes to St. Louis to attend the 
annual meeting of the O. A. Field Piano Company. 

At half-past 8 o'clock this morning Mr. Thomas F. Scan- 
lan was found busy at work in fine spirits and health. Mr. 
Scanlan works early and late, is always ready for a good 
joke or a hearty laugh, never seems to weary of well doing 
in the piano business, and gets to his office—well, about 
the earliest of one of his employés. 

sn 2 * 

O. J. Faxon & Co., piano hardware, plates, and bicycles, 

have been petitioned into insolvency. 








The Philadelphia Credit Men's Association has been per- 
manently organized. Some of the piano houses are sub- 
scribers and put much faith in the association's reports. 
Such an organization asa local matter would be a good 
thing in New York. 

sn # 
The Colorado Music Company has been incorporated in 
Arapahoe, Col., with a capital of $3,000. Incorporators, 
G. D. Kincaid, C. B. Wells and G. F. Inman. 

ee 
The Merrill Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
opened warerooms in the building No. 220 Main street, in 
Fitchburg, Mass. Mr. Mitchell, from the Boston house, is 





would make a book to print them all. The one reproduced 


in charge. 











The members of the Emerson Piano Company who are 


and Workmanship 


= The highest possible standard in Tone 
mS U8 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





eee “CROWN.” eee 





PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “ Crown” Pianos. 











ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BENT: 


© COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STBEET, CHICAGO. 
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Harlem Humming. 


HE factories in the Harlem district present 
quite a different appearance to-day than they did a 
a month ago, and although some of them are not very 
busy many are. Here are a few instances: 
Newby & Evans have noticed an increase in their orders 
and are mildly elated. 
Decker & Son are quite busy. 
The Lindeman & Sons Piano Company factory is run- 
ning full time with full force. 


time daily. 


time daily. 

The Spies Piano Company 
every evening ; 
will work a half day every Su 


time is apropos here. When 
men what they should do a 





Strich & Zeidler worked a whole day on Thanksgiving 
and a half day last Sunday, besides working an hour over- 


The Staib Action Company 


they worked all day Thanksgiving and 


dent showing how the men in factories feel toward over- 


‘You must work a half day and yon can work all day if 
you want to,” his men replied: ‘‘ We wiil work all day 
as we have had enough half holidays the last three a. 

Behning & Sons are running full time with full force 
and orders are behind already. 

Krakauer Brothers are running until 7.30 p. M., all day 
Sundays, and Maurice Krakauer says some styles cannot 
be supplied before January 1. 

Harlem hopes happiness has Hannaied. 


is working an hour over- 
is working until 9 o'clock 


nday this month. An inci- 








pan sae tering position with manufacturer, by reliable 
man of experience, who can sell goods. At present manager 


Augustus Baus asked his 
of large house. A. L. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


bout Thanksgiving, saying 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 












a Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. solicited. 
ON & y 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East [4th St. 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll! Sawing, Engraving 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


DO YOU SING Serrano, 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


“ax Tfie NORRIS & HYDE 


WMaksci nessa 


tablished agents only. 


New York Gity. 


Established 1867, 


UNION 
SQUARE, 











Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


ee a 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUL2 






OSING 
PEANO. Seep 


wr" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax» 
PIANO HARDWARE. 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK 








NEW WATER MOTORS. 

For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 
No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, #15.00. 

DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St,, Baltimore, Md. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of fone 

and durability, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
MANUPACTURER OF STRINGS: =| 


F. JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 





** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
Savorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 
(372) BOBEMIA. 











eae” -. -. 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


Simplest Construction. . 5 
& 4 
gett », 
NVIG 







Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 






“Adler,” on account of 
these advantages, is the in- 
3 Strument of the present and 
the future for the American 
— 1 market. 


SCHLOBAGH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon application 


TRADE MARK., 











Over 60,000 now in use. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.), manuracturers, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
116 Boylston Street. 92 Fifth Avenue. 215 Wabash 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 





Avenue. 





THE 


CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRAUCH BROS, -: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOQUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


* * * * * 





Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys ad Hammers. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth ‘epee | 
57 Little West 12th Street, 
452 & 454 West 13th Street, 


(New York. 


“Tfie Capen Pianos. 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. ¥. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


GI We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


Peofiold C 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


249-251 South Jefferson St., 
aan-— CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 

j OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 

3276 WEST MADISON ST.., 
OBMIOCAGO, IXsXs. 


Tag BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


Dunbar Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNBAR & CO. 


Factory : 482 College Avenue, 
Near 146th St. and Third Ave., NEW YORK. 








Ohand ud, 
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PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 








30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 
according to amount of orders. 
Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders 
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VIOLIN BOWS. 


Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German 
Silver Rings, in Boxes, . 4 : ' ‘ : , > 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 
German Silv er Rings, in Boxes, . ; 4 ; ‘ : : ; 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, Gerraan Silver lined, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 
German Silver Rings, in Boxes, , ; ; . : ; . ° ; . 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, : R ; : : - ; . 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, A ; ; f , ‘ 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eve, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, , i ‘ ‘ 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eve, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, . ! ; ‘ : : ' . : 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, ; ‘ , ; , : j ’ ; 
Pernambuco, Octagon Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony 
Screw, with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, ; : d ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog. German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, ‘ ‘ , ; 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Goldfish Eye triple, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, ‘ : : ; 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfisn Slide and Goldfish Eve, 
Ebony Screw with 2 vom Silver Rings, in Boxes, ; : , : . 
Pernambuco, Octagon Ebony Frog, Ge rman Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Goldfish 
Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silvar Rings, in Boxes, , . ; 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Goldfish Eye 
triple, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Green Silk Wrapping, in Boxes, . 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide and Eye with German 
Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes ; 7 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Dye, Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, : ; ‘ ; : 
Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German “Silver Rings, in Boxes, : ; ‘ 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goidfish Slide and Eye, with German 
Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Gold Wrapping, 1n Boxes ; 
Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, : ; ‘ ‘ : 
Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony Screw with 
2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, , dl ; ; ‘ : P . 
Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide and Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Gold Wrapping, in Boxes 
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Pernambuco Tubbs model, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, long Pearl Slide, Goldfish Eye, Full 
German Silver Screw, in Boxes J / : { : 

Pernambuco Tubbs model, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, long Pearl Slide, Goldfish 
Eye, Full German Silver Screw, in Boxes, . ; 4 ; ; 

Pernambuco Paganini model, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted. trimmed Goldfish Slide 
Goldfish Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, . 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfi sh Slide, Goldfis 
Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, ’ , . ‘ 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog. German Silver lined, mounted trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish 
Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Gold and Silver Wrapping, Wilhelmj 
model, in Boxes, : , ‘ ‘ , , ; 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony F rog, | German Silver lined, half round, mounted, Goldfish Slide, Goldfish 
Eye, in German Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes . 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, . { ‘  ¢ 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mou nted, Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Gold Wrapping, in Boxes, . , ‘ : 

Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver | ined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eve, Ebon 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rin gs, in Boxes, i 4 

Pernambuco, Tubbs model. Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide 
Goldfish Eye, full German Silver Screw, in Boxes, 
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Pernambuco, Tortoise Shell Frog, (;serman Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish 
German Silver and Ivory Double Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings and 
Diamond Dot, in Boxes, : ; , : ‘ ‘ , : ' : 

Pernambuco, Tortoise Shell Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish, 
German Silver and Ivory Double Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, Gold 
and Blue Silk Wrapping, in Boxes, , : ; ‘ : ‘ 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish 
and Pearl Double Eye in German Silver Ring, Ivory Screw, in Boxes, . , 

Pernambuco, Natural Color, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Gol ifish Slide, Gold 
fish Eye, Full German Silver Screw, Gold Wrapping, in Boxes, . 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Dodd model, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, ‘Goldfish Slide, Pear! 
Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, , . 

Pernambuco, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish Eye, Ebony 
Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, 

Pernambuco, Voirin model, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, Goldfish Slide, G ldfish Eye, 
Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, F ‘ ; 4 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Goldfish 
and Pearl Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, , 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, . Engraved 
Pearl Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, 

Pernambuco, Octagon, Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, Cambered 
Pear! and Goldfish Eye in German Silver Ring, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, 
in Boxes, : ' , : » ‘ . : : : 

Pernambuco, Ole Bull model, "Ebony Frog, German Silver lined, mounted, trimmed Goldfish Slide, 
Goldfish Eye, Ebony Screw with 2 German Silver Rings, in Boxes, 


On application Leather (with or without gold), Velvet or any other kind of sheen can be — 


Each Bow may be branded ad libitum on your own risk, etc., etc. 


NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION. 
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PIANO A 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


S 





N) 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,,°? S§o8seSrReer 
"y BOSTON. 

Warerooms ;: 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 

262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 


% a) & 


—~=tAPPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 








PIANOS. - 


SIRIGH @& ZEIBMBM, ee — 








Lies 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STECER & CO. 
- Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson 8t and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUF, 





STUART PIANOS,|| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St., 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGET PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOUEN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Szwp ror Our New CaTALocum, 


= SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
coe MADE OY .. 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Boston, Mass. 





























PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 te 322 West 43rd Street, 


wave’ YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.82 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 











CELIOCOAGO. 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


JLEAR sin sm: ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


i 
|| THE LER opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


| More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


EE. L.ESAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EaST 42D STREET, 
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—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Maniafacturers. 











T¥ LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
4 The greatest invention of the age; any radical Sage in the aoe heat o1 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instrument ind therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will ail any other 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 lith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIAN Oss. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “ew york” 
es NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1895 




















PACTORY & OFFICE 


(OT @ PEACH STS 


Erwe., Pa, 
KRANICH & BACH me POSTER PIANOS. 


Received H oo PIA NOS U nited States Cen- MANUFACTURED BY 





tennial Exh ition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 

Celeb: Instruments of the Age. G nteed fo 

se years. Eau. strate + alo; mee urnished on applica- FOSTE WD & co 
tion. Price: onable. Terms favorable ey 


‘ecupene, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


BAUER PIANOS.) raz anpersow Piano. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., —MANUFACTURED BY— 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., The Century Piano Co., 


mROOCEBSsTAHR WN. FT. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Street.) 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


,|Sanare, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONE & BRO, A=" Oss si so Gaede 20 ARNER SG, NEW YORE: 


Staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


184th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO." 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


COR. MOTT ST., 














A THE &e 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 








, & There is nothing in -_ ere to 
In cas rk, n bate A cale, tone 


Ao “ 
A ie 
od wok 
“ YY wi 
.~ ie or acti Selionis none better 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier | 
To be found nly in the “CROWN ” Pian 
IT GIVES YOU, with erfect Pia ‘en with 
out interfering a partic cle wi fh the in stra me — +3 
THE POW TO IMIT. 


ZiTHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN. “GU TAK, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIPF RB without “he 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 











Factory: 1026 te 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Minneapelis, Minn. 


= pay ~t ' “™1§ Appleton Street. Boston. Mass. 
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ren’s toys, 


Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be layed with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be waned 

The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 











as adriving power for child- 












LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 








manship. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 





Koniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORCAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral. four. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON,| w 


Manofacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth $t., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


rue § CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YorK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada, 
New Voew Facrory: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. 














,NOT BUV..... 


i « rues ORGAN 


BADE? 
price as returiaie nt tor, Intending ‘par. 
chasers should send to us for o , eto 
eMILLER ORCAN Cco., 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA, 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

= able long 
= : note, is the 
“ KALOPHON,”’ Mansactured | 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated catalogue on jemand. 








R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 824 and 88d Sta, NEW YORK. 














Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Digloma D’Honneur and Gold 


Antwerp International Expo- 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medai at the 


sition, 1894. 





MANUFACTURED BY 








World's Columbian Exposition, 
H q —_ ‘0, Li for Violins, Violas 
ioloncellos. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRoO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioum Makers 


& [REPAIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers 








BSTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 

ee 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH YOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





OLD VIOLINS 


Splendidly Imitated, 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 








best English Gut 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musica! 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany, 


EU PHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 











ES el 
CLARINETS and FLUTES. “Sy reas, 


furnished at cheap prices by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


-  NEBW YoRB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833, Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

Mapame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvORYVTON, CONN. 





Mk -- WORRELL, Mr. N. i: LErKOWSKI, 
Mk. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, rom we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 


merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars 


cceee DEPOT AT ...-. 
C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 





ASU he Gy 5 SS el 
)W PRICE. 


THE 
THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
7 East lifd and 138d Sts., 
ww ~NEW YORK. 


=¥ ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


= HF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 

















One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 











Established 1852. 


OTTO — 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


= Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 





iil ws 





WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


TONE UNEXCELLED. TH CON "| . RS : FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 








‘ at 
ie 
- 


oh 


Send for Will not 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


ale 
as 


Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 


Break 





<7 
—e= 
re) 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, (39 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPEss. 


Wood and Metal. °. ; Fiue and Reed. ‘. *" Velce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH! ORGAN MATHARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CoO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band aad Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Kepresent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 














Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUES= celebrated Violin Bows 
HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 
OBRIOCOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. Bi A NOS 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. t 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers,! C, KURTZMANN & C0,, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. manoracteneiel 
C 526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. Y. 
MM P PAINTER & EWING, 
PIAN PIANOS. 




















For 5? years made on honor—sold on merit 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. ee ee 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 
IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Branch le she inven- 
Koxanea, in Germ 





Reuss (Germany) 
The belly needs no 
longer brass tippir «3 
on the corners, - is 
made out of ONE 
piece of leather, in 





BOSTON. 








accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process he cor 
ners are no longer 
» 3 sharp, but are round 

. ed off and give a 

U s ht Pi A ti pleasing and elegant appearance, as well as ar almost inde 
prig lano Cc ions, structib ¢ body, to the narement which was therefore named 
“THE I LEs.”"" T 


NDESTRUCTIBLE HERCU he 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, Guenther Koerner pa ae are most favorayly known. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 





ILL. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 












PIANOS 





MBA LE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





ALFRED DOLGE: & Son 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


SS eet 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
- combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt ts 


COVERED WwiTse FINE HAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


we : S\rsasar oy 








G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


et did he. “alo ad 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 





110-112 East 13th Street, INES W “YY OFRVEL. 





ee 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS. 
Sakae 


STORY 
& 
CLARK 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. 


< 
= 








STARR PIANOS, 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














Supplement to THE 





NEW YORK MUSICAL COURIER, December 2, 1896. 





TERESA CARRENO. 




















